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PART I 
OVERSEAS COMMERCE IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


CHAPTER I 


FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST TO EDWARD I 


Ir is a well-worn saying that the British Empire is based upon sea- 
power. The Great War has provided ample proof that the principle 
is still a vital one, as vital as 16 was amid the Duteh wars of the seven- 
teenth century, the French wars of the eighteenth, and the world-wide 
expansion of the nineteenth, But in the general feaching of the history 
of our empire it has been somewhat customary to overlook the fact 
that this sea-power came into existence some centuries before we 
dreamt of sending settlers aqross the ocean to found the first rudiments 
of an offshoot from the mother country. Such, however, is the truth. 
English sea~power was born and grew silently amid daunting perils in 
the Middle Ages, the possession and the achievement of a class set some- 
what apart from the main stream of national life, until in the days 
of the Tudors it secured full recognition and took a lasting hold upon 
the imagination of the people. It follows, therefore, that a general 
survey of our expansion must take into account the beginnings of 
sea-power, antl thé causes, geographical, political, and economic, 
which affected its growth. 

During the generations which followed the Conquest of 1066, whilst 
Norman and Saxen glements were gradually blending to produce the 
English nation, we must picture the population of this country as 
living almost exclusively by labour upon the land, organized in little 
manorial communities, each producing on its own soil well-nigh all the 
commodities necessary to its*life. Such a society; with its members 
firmly attached, by the cotuplicated feudal services which took the 
place of money payments, to the locality in which each was born, had 
evidently little need of commerce and shipping for the maintenance of 
its economic life; and it was not until industries began to employ an 
appreciable number of hands, and agriculture began to produce certain 
commodities in excess of the local demands, that the elements of an 
extensive sea-borne commerce came into being. At the time of the 
Conquest there was undoubtedly some Smal] traffic with the continent ; 
but it was limited to the casual export of scanty supplies of lead and 
tin from the English mines and the corresponding import of French 
wines and fine apparel for the wealthy, the whole upon so petty a 
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acale that it could be dealt with in the undecked, clinker-builé boats 
with whith the Bayeux tapestry Tas nade Us fuiliar. wt is scarcely 
permissible to dignify such vessels with the tith: of a mercantile marino, 

The towns, which wero in Jaict days to be the contres of manufacture 
and intercourse, wore int Norman times little botterghan luniets, their 
population dependent upon ihe lord of the neighbouring manor, 
and engaged, like his other villains, upon the tilling of the soil, But 
to this there were some few exceptions. London, ns the contre of what 
little continental trade there was, hid passed beyond this stage in the 
Saxon period. York, as the Domésday survey tells us, hat £600 
households—perhaps «10,000 people. Bristol and Chester had some 
local traffic with Ireland, and were visited by Scandinavian traders 
from the north. Other towns, by reason of their position upon river- 
ford, harbour or estuary, were ripe for emergence from the village state 
so soon as settled government should permit the devolopment of 
industry. . 

Settled government, indeed, was the undoubted boon conferred by 
the Norman supremacy. The Conqueror himself had a passion for 
discipline and order, rough and ready as were the methods by which he 
enforced it: “A man might go through his realm with his bosom full 
of gold unhurt.” William Rufus may have plundered the Church and 
the magnates, but at least he permitted no lessor nan to mishehave, 
Groan as they might at tho licentious oppression of his ontourago, the 
people had to admit that private wars and raids of pixato bunds from 
over the seas were now things of the past. Je Ilenry T. Norman king- 
ship reached the height of its excellonce; and his reizn of fivo-and- 
thirty years was a period of almost ubrokon pounce and finn, con- 
sistent government. With the miscrablo Stephon-Matilda contost 
which broke out upon the death of Honry in 1135 the prdspeat changed 
suddenly and violently for the worse, and the torrible forcos of unarchy . 
which underlay the surface of feudalism.burst forth with unrestrained 
exuberance. Civil war conducted with decency acon gave place to 
partisan strife. Private warfare for avowedly private interosts spoadlily 
followed, and thence it was but a step to puro brigandage which laid 
the whole industry and life of the’country at the mercy of innumerable 
bands of ruffians. “But, fortunately, thi& interlude of evil was o short 
one, After nineteen years of anarchy (1135-64) a new king of strength 
and public spitit took the reins of government in the person of Honry II. 
So enduring was his work, and set on such firm foundations, that it 
survived the perils caused by the absence of his successor Richard L., 
who spent less than one year of his ten years’ reign in England, the 
Violent eccentricities of John, and the long minority and weak 
character of Henry III. From Henry II, indeed to Edward I. we may 
truly say that the prosperity afd, the social improvement of England 
never halted in their progress. 

The essence of the health of a community is change, provided that 
change is peaceful and orderly, evolutionary not revolutionary. And 
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go it came about that the self-sufficing feudal state bore within itself 
the seeds of a new growth which was destined ultimately to alter its 
whole aspect, Under Henry L., or even earlier, the production of wool: 
gave rise to the manufacture of cloth in certgin districts, and this 
industry in its turn favoured the growth of the towns both in population 
and potieel power. Conclusive evidence is lacking, but it is probable 
that Flemish immigrants were responsible for the new handicraft. The 
English cloth manufacture was not a mushroom growth ; for several 
centuries its produce was coarse and inferior, not to be compared in 
quality with that which came fvom the great cities of Flanders and 
Italy. At first also its sale was limited to the home markets, then it 
was carried to the remote Scandinavian north, and only after long 
experience could-it compete with its continental exemplars. But if 
Flemings and Italians remained contemptuous of English cloth, they 
early grew eager to buy the wool with which it was made; and raw 
wool became the first considerable article of export. 

For two, principal reasons this early commercial intercourse remained 
the virtual monopoly of foreign merchants. The*first was geographical : 
England lay at the terminus, or more properly beyond the terminus, 
of the mediaeval trade routes, whereas he cities of the Rhine delta and 
basin, and. those of Italy, ware astride of those routes, trading not only 
with their own products but also dipping their fingers in the trade of 
others, which had necessarily to pass through them. Out of this arose 
the second reason : that the merchants of the regions named had much 
earlier experience of thar craft, and were fully trained and organized. 
whilst the English were yet in the stage of apprenticeship. The trade 
routes indeed are the key to a correct understanding of mediaeval 
English expansion. But it will be convenient to defer a full considera- 
tion of them+to the next chapter, and for the present to turn to an 
examination of the various foreign organizations which dominated our 
early commerce. . 

The word Hanse,or Hansa serves to designate those merchant 
bodies which were of Teutonic birth; and three distinct Hansas are 
to be recognized in traffic with our island. The Hansa -of Cologne, 
or “men of the Emperor,” had factory in London in 1157, at the 
beginning of the reign of Henry Il. The king’g parentage—he was 
the son of the. Empress Matilda, whose first husband had been the 
Emperor Henry V.—probably accounts for the favour shown to them. 
They controlled the Rhine waterway through which came the wares of 
the south after transit across the mountain passes from Italy. They 
obtained. extensive privileges from Henry II. and Richard I., but after 
an early period of success their trade dwindled under the stress of 
Burgundian wars and Italian sea-borne competition using the longer 
route by the Straits of Gibrafiar. ,¢ 

Contemporary with them was the Flémish socicty known as the 
Hanse of Jondon. I included the merchants of all the citigs of 
Flanders and north-eastern France, possibly also of Paris itself. <Ihese 
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places produced woollen cloth of fine quality, arms and armour, and all 
kinds of manufactured metal goods. Although the namo of Hansa 
dropped out of use a8 applicd to this association, the Wemish cities 
remained in vigorous, participation of English trade throughout the 
Middle Ages. Their business being based me, upon the dis- 
-posal of their own manufactures, they were not so table as the men of 
Cologne to suffer by a deflection of the trado routes. 

The third and ultimately the most active and aggressive of the 
Hlansas was of somewhat later dovelopment. It arose from the 
coalition of the seaports of the North Sea and Baltic coasts from 
Bremen to Riga. The merchants of thesc ports were mainly of 
German nationality—in England thoy were known as the Easter- 
lings—and it was their consistent aim to dominate tho trade and 
fisheries of the North Sea, balancing the wares drawn from Flanders, 
England and Norway with thoso they obtained from central Asia 
through Poland and.the great mart of Novgovod in northern Russia, 
Rising to prominence in the thirteenth contury, thoy atrcesaderd bo tho 
English ‘privileges of the Cologno tradors whom, in their declining days, 
they admitted to the great confedoracy. Jn this way thoy wore ablo 
to establish houses in London, Ipswich, Yarmouth, Lynn, Boston ant 
Hull, and to arrogate to themselves the ox¢lusive use of tho title of tho 
Hanseatic League. Their chiof characteristic was thoir wacomprontis- 
ing insistence upon absolute supremacy, and ib was against thom that 
the nascent English sea-power had to fight its hurdest battles, 

The Norwegians and Danes had in pro-Cenquest days had much 
maritime intercourse with England. Tho military side of ib is that 
which has left the deepest impress upon historical records, but there 
is no doubt that trade followed in the wake of the conquering Vikings 
and became especially active during the temporary ‘union of this 
country with the northern kingdoms under Canute, Irom Norway 
the principal import was the salted fish which served as the staple food 
in the early part of the year, when religious observance and the scarcity 
of flesh combined to produce a large demand, The Norse mariners, 
following the route by the Shetlands, Orkneys and Hebrides, traded 
with the western ports of England-and Wales, and with the Irish ports 
of Norse foundatien—Dublin, Wexford and Waterford. In the 
twelfth century, as William of Malmesbuty relates, “ Bristol was o 
commodious and safe receptacle for all ships directing their course for 
the same from Ireland, Norway and other outlandish and foreign 
countries.” As the English shipping industry made progress English- 
men began to take this trade into their own hands, sailing to the 
Norwegian staple town of Bergen to buy fish, and to the coasts of 
ae to catch it? 

_ The Normans, bringing their gontinctital tastes into Buglish life, 
introduced the habit of wine drinking. Soon after tho Goncusl the 
merchants of Rouen carried French wines into this country, and the 
accession of Henry II., controlling his wife’s possessions in Aquitaine, 
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stimulated a‘similar trade from Bordeaux and Bayonne. Here again 
the foreign merchants, ranking equally with the English as subjects 
of the crown, long held a virtual monopoly of the traffic. But under 
the Plantagenet kings the English towns grew rich, and their citizens 
began more and more to seek their own markets across the seas, 
chartering first the ships of strangers, then huilding ships of their own. 
The Crown, for several reasons, continued its patronage of the aliens 
long after it might have recognized that its duty was to foster English 
sea-power. Consequently that potver had to make its way in face of 
opposition abroad and neglect at‘iome, and the days of its apprentice- 
ship were unduly prolonged ere it became firmly established. 

A consideration of two other classes of foreigners in England will 
complete the survey of its early mercantile condition. The Jews, more 
‘as financiers than as merchants, obtained a firm grip on mediaeval 
society. The law of the Church forbade Christians to lend money at 
interest, and here the Jew found his opportunity. The object of 
universal hatred, he would have had little chance of recovering his 
wealth from powerful debtors had it not been for the royal protection. 
Successive kings countenanced the Jews in this manner, and repaid 
themselves by seizing their debts in times of stress and proving them- 
selves harsher creditors than the original lenders had power to be. 
When Edward I. expelled the Jews from the realm in 1290 public 
opinion held that by so doing he had promoted the interests of the 
nation at the expense of his own purse. But already another breed of 
financiers were prepared to fill the position thus left vacant. In the 
great Italian cities the craft of banking developed with the growth 
of trade; and the Florentines succeeded in London to the traffic of 
the Jews. Successive royal defalcations ruined the great Florentine 
firms, and tHfeir ascendancy passed next to the Genoese and the 
Venetians. These latter, combining the wool trade with banking, 
based their position upon firmer foundations. But the development 
of their commerce swith England scarcely falls within the period 
covered by the present chapter, and is therefore left to later con- 
sideration. 

The impression derived from the ficts above examined is that during 
the hundred and fifty years"*at least which succteded the Conquest 
Englishmen had little shard in English sea-borne trade. In that time, 
however, they developed a considerable internal trade in the produce 
which aliens imported ; for the latter suffered considerable restrictions 
of their activities within the country, the most important being that 
they might only sell by wholesale. About the beginning of the 
thirteenth century some fringes of overseas traffic began to fall into 
English hands. In later days the ae English companies of the 
Staplers and the Merchants Adyeliturgrs each claimed to have 
originated at this period. It is possible that the Staplers may have 
done so; but all that is certain is that there were some societees of 
Englishmen, of whom precise knowledge has not survived, who were 
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ing goods abroad as early as the reign of King John, An ordi. 
coc a the first year of his sige says: “Lt is our will that foreign 
merchants be vouchsafed the same favour in England which is granted 
unto English merchents in thos8 places from whenco they come.” 

An examination of tle record of English shipping provides further 
evidence to the same effect. At the time of the Conquest the organiza- 
tion of the Cinque Ports was already in oxistence. Harold indeed had 
mobilized. a fleet from the Ports to withstand the expected invasion, 
but had. been unable to keep it together long enough for it to be of use. 
The records of various Saxon kings’show that numerous ships were 
owned in England in very early times, but it must be remembered that 
these so-called ships were only large open boats. Their usttal employ- 
ment was probably fishing and the potty traffic with France ond 
Flanders already described. : 

William I. and his succossors issned chartors defining tho dutios and 
privileges of the Cinque Ports (Hastings, Romney, Hytho, Dover and 
Sandwich, with which were associated almost from tho beginning “ the 
two ancient towns” of Winchelsoa and Ryo). Irom theso charters it 
appears that the Ports had betwoen them to find filty-sayen ships for 
fifteen days in each year without paymont; but tho small sizo of tho 
ships is apparent from the fact that cach craw was to consiat of twonty- 
one men and a boy. The Cinque Ports float so constituted was 
evidently intended to be the counterpart of the foudal land forces 
whose primary object was defence against invasion, Jt had also 
the further duty of ‘‘ the honourable transpottation and sate conduct 
of the King’s own person or his army over the Narrow Seas.” Such 
offices could easily be performed in the fifteen days of gratuitous 
service, and to them the early conception of the uses of a naval force 
was limited. There was no provision for the protection of commerce 
against pirates, The owners of merchantmon were for the most part 
aliens, and might be left to dofend theraselves. The mariners of the 
Ports, in fact, became notorious for piracy themse*ves, especially during 
the thirteenth century under the loose rule of Henry IlI.; and their 
negotiation of a formal treaty with the shipmen of France for the 
regulation of plunder, prisoners, “and ransoms, shows that they had 
begun to regard thethselves almost in the’ light of a sovereign power. 

The cheapness of the service obtained ‘from the privileged Ports 
rendered the Crown slow to set about the establishment of a royal fleet 
under the direct command of the King. From the time of Richard I., 
however, onwards to that of Henry V., we may trace the continuous 
existence of a royal navy of greater or less dimensions, Richard I. led 
a considerable naval force to the Third Crusade, but it is uncertain that 
any large part of it was English built apd manned. John possessed 
several royal ships, and the offica of Clerk or Keeper of the King’s 
Ships—the germ of the Board of Admiralty—dutes from his reign. 
Besi¢es contriving amid the goneral disaffection to retain the 
loyalty of the Cinque Ports he made use of Portsmouth ag a dockyard 
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establishment Maid built some fortifications for its protection. Henry 
TIT. continued his father’s policy, and Edward I. in his turn developed 
it with his usual energy, spending what were for that time considerable 
sums on the acquisition of new vessels.° a 

The first signal ijlustration of the advantage of a fleet to the 
national defence occurred a year after John’s death. Louis, the son 
of the French king, was in England at the invitation otiginally of the 
rebellious barons. They had asked him to come in order that they 
might confer upon him the crown which they were determined to take 
from John. But the death of the tyrant in 1216 had led to a revulsion 
of feeling in favour of his son Henry, and the French prince found his 
English supporters deserting him. In these circumstances the sailing 
of a reinforcement from France was of vital importance. Led by a 
notorious freebooter of the time, known as Eustace the Monk, it crossed 
the straits and seemed to be making for the Thames estuary. Hubert 
de Burgh, who had held Dover stedfastly both for John and his son, 
hastened to mobilize the Cinque Ports fleet. Off Sandwich the English 
mariners, although in inferior strencth, intercepted the invaders, and 
by a skilful manceuvre attacked them at a disadvantage. The single- 
masted, square-sailed ships of the time were hopelessly slow in beating 
to windward, and the Portsmen, gaining the weathergage before closing, 
were able to overwhelm the nearer Peenchicisn before their fellows 
could come to their support. The casting of bags of quicklime into 
the French decks added to their confusion, and the victory was speedily 
complete. By the “ custem of the sea” the vanquished could expect 
little mercy. In each captured ship two or three only were spared, 
the remainder slaughtered. Eustace the Monk surrendered, offerin, 
large ransom for his life; ‘ but there was one there named Stephen o: 
Winchelsea, wlto recalled to him the hardships which be had caused 
them both upon land and sea, and who gave him the choice of having 
his head cut off either upon the hatch or upon the rail of the ship. 
Then he beheaded hing.” 1 ; 

The details of the Battle of Sandwich may serve to typify many a 
forgotten Channel fight of the period. The Cinque Ports increased 
greatly in power during the thirteenth century, and there is indirect 
evidence that the ships had betome, if not larger, aleast better found. 
In 1277 when Edward I. laufiched a great campaign against the Welsh 
his army had the support of a fleet from the Ports, which supplied the 
troops with provisions from the sea, This service marks a considerable 
advance upon that contemplated by the framers of the early charters. 
In 1293 again the Ports fleet, in alliance with the Gascon wine carriers, 
inflicted a great overthrow upon the seamen of Normandy, fighting in 
a quarrel of their own private origination at a time when the kings of 
. the two countries were at peace. a . 
| A fighting sea-force nearly always implies the existence of a mer- 
cantile marine, and more especially was this true in the Middle Ages, 

1 English Historical Review, xxvii. 649-670. - 
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when the warship of one day was the merchantinan of the next, Wo 
may, therefore, draw the conclusion that the thirteenth century saa 
the development of English sea-borne conmerce to a point much in 
advance of the fishing and passenger-carrying across the Straits of 
Dover which had been its status at the Nomyan Conquest. The 
native traffic of other ports than those of the south-cast coast must 
also have been silently coming into being ; for in the middle of the next 
century—in 1846—we find Edward ITI. concentrating beforo Calais 5 
huge fleet of 700 English ships drawn from cighty-thrce several havens 
in England arid Wales. The average number of men per ship in the 
Calais roll works out curiously enough at (within o fraction) the twenty- 
one of the Cinque Ports charters. 

The reign of Edward I. (1272-1307) marks a turning-point in the 
early stage of Mnglish.expansion. ‘Lhe general legislation of his reign 
extended the sense of social security, favouring the growth of » middle 
class both in town and country, and creating a healthy public opinion 
which began consciously to oxpress itself upon matters portsining to 
the public welfare.” At the fit momont also he provided, by tho 
summoning of representative parliaments, a medium theongh which 
the public voice might make itself hoard. Paclinment, developing oa 
it did into a regular institution of tho youl at the conclusion of a 
century in which the towns had increased vastly in woulth and indepen: 
dence, gave exactly the opportunity which was needed for tho 
conversion of local into national privileges, of local aspirations into a 
truly national policy, e 

In the twelfth century the towns had begun to obtain freedom from 
obligations to the territorial magnates, and by so doing to draw apart 
from the feudal organization which had hitherto embraced the whole 
population in purely agricultural interests. In the~thirteenth the 
majority of them secured rights of self-government more or less com- 
plete; and these changes coincided with the rise and progress of the 
cloth manufacture. Here, then, was favourable ground for the birth 
- of a mercantile middle class, “a busy, hard, prosperous, pugnacious 

middle class,” which was destined ultimately to obtain a preponderating 
voice in the direction of national affairs. 

The mercantile dlegislation of Edward I. affected principally the 
foreign traders, who were still, in the efes of the Crown, of greater 
importance than those of English nationality. He substituted fixed 
money payments for the old royal rights to take toll of cargoes in kind. 
This revenue, called the Ancient or Great Custom, was defined in 1275 
and again in the Confirmation of the Charters in 1297; and no later 
sovereign until James I, made any attempt to increase the rates in 80 
far as they appliéd to Englishmen. But in 1303 the King, being hard 
pressed for money, concluded sm,agreemfent known as the Carta Merca- 
toria with the foreign corporations which conducted the greater part 
of gur trade. In consideration of royal promises of full security for 
thei¢ persons and goods, speedy justice by the international code of 
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“Jaw merchant,” and trial of disputes by juries of which half the 
members were to be foreigners, they consented to pay_an additional 
duty on all articles of common trade, mown as the New or Petty 
Custom. This agreement illustrates tite uniform policy with regard 
to commerce which was to prevail for some time to come. The Crown 
preferred to deal with foreigners because it could obtain from them 
taxes which its own subjects would strongly have objected to paying. 
The foreigners made no such objection because, having @ virtual 
monopoly, they could pass on the tatx to the general body of consumers 
in the shape of higher prices. ‘Only when native commerce had 
increased did the protective function of these duties become apparent. 

We may sum up the work of the king by a quotation from the highest 
English authority on these matters: 4 “ Edward I. laid the founda- 
tions of a system of national regulation of industry and commerce, 
and this gradually outgrew the municipal institutions ; he rendered it 
possible for his successors to survey the commercial condition of the 
country as a whole, and to form a definite policy for the development 
of national resources and for establishing satisfdctory relations with 
foreign powers.” 

During the whole period from the Conquest ta the desth of Edward L. 
the country steadily progressed both in material wealth, in population, 
and in the art of government. The population is reckoned to have 
been about two millions in 1066, to have increased to four millions by 
1222, and possibly to five millions by the middle of the fourteenth 
century. The Black Death and the French wars then caused a heavy 
decrease until the total stood at about two-and-a-half willions in 1377. 
There was no correspondingly rapid recovery, and there were probably 
not many more than three million Englishmen at the time of the 
accession of Henry VIII. The above figures are only approximations 
based on no conclusive evidence, and some authorities doubt that the 
popnlstian ever exceeded two,-and-a-half millions during the Middle 

es. ‘i ; . 

But however faulty may be our knowledge of statistics, we are at 
least justified in regarding the commencement of the fourteenth 
century as the period in which feudal England had reached its prime. 
Thenceforward the conception*of a self-contained ste based upon the 
cultivation of the land tenfed to degenorate, and out of its decay 
began growth in new directions. Peasants became craftsmen, gentry 
became merchants ; and the next two centuries witnessed an increasing 
consciousness of the need for sea-power and a demand for a national 
policy for its encouragement. 


1 Ven. Archdeacon W. Cunningham: The Growth of English Industry and Com- 
merce during the Early and Middle Ages, bth eg. Cambridge, 1910, p. 266. 
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We have already scen that tho ziso of Mngland as a maritime power 
was to depend upon the grasp which she might be able to obtain of the 
sea-borne commorco of tho Middlo Agos, 16 is time now to tun toa 
consideration of the mecinoval trade routes in order to understand the 
nature of this system into which tho Nnyglish adveuturors sought to 
force an ret “ 

Amap of the trade routes of modorm Kuropo would be un exceedingly 
complex affair, traversed in ull directions by intersecting tracks on 
land and sea, out of which would emerge no simplo arrangement of 

rincipal routes. Modern commerce, in fact, is widely dillused and 
fiasetiteatined, like the system of voing in the-human body. Mediacval 
commerce, on the other hand, resembled tho arteries, its currents 
flowing strongly and in, bulk along 4 comparatively few main channels, 
and leaving large areas untouched and but indirectly conscious of its 
existence. It is not difficult, therefore, to present a general plan of 
the circulation of commodities in the Middle Ages. 

Taking first the trade connections of Christendom with lands outside 
its boundaries, we find that in the fourteeyth century, although 
Portugal was beginning to awaken to the importance of Africa, the 
regions of the Near and Middle Hast were the only oncs with which 
any large traffic was maintained. This traffic from Asia followed two 
great main routes< one by the river system of Russia to the mart 
town of Novgorod and thence to Riga, os across Poland to the more 
southerly Baltic ports ; the other by caravans to the Black Sea coasts 
or.the Syrian cities such as Damascus and Aleppo, or by Arab shipping 
into the Red Sea, followed by the short land journey to Alexandria, 
all coming equally within the range of the Christian traders of the 
Mediterranean, These two great lines of commerce we may call the’ 
Northern and the Mediterranean routes respectively. The former 
had been worked originally ky, the Northmen of Scandinavia, but 
by the twelfth century they had given place to the Hanseatic League, 
whose energy developed the trade to an unprecedented extent. The 
chie* share in exploiting the Mediterranean route was long contested 
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between Genta and Venice, with the balance of success, inclining 
ultimately to the latter. 

Tuming now to the internal commerce of Europe itself, we find that 
its main streams passed between the depots or distributing centres of 
the two great routes from Asia (the Hanseatic apd Italian cities respec- 
tively) and certain” well-defined producing areas which possessed 
valuable commodities in excess of the needs of theiz own inhabitants. 
These producing areas were: first, the populous cities of Flanders and 
the Rhine delta, turning ont cloth, hardware and munitions of war; 
next England, with its ever-increasing quantities of wool and hides, its 
half-manufactured cloth, and its sm sory of lead and tin; then 
the coasts of Norway and Iceland with their valuable fisheries pro- 
viding a fair percentage of the food supply of northern Europe; the 
Wwine-growing districts of south-western France and the middle Rhine ; 
and lastly Italy itself, which, from being primarily a distributing centre 
for the Mediterranean trade, became increasingly p producing area for 
many kinds of finely manufactured goods. 

Taking these regions in the order given above, we find that in the 
north the Hanseatic League had practically complete control of the 
traffic between its own distributing cities and the producing areas of 
Iceland and Norway, England, Flanders and Aquitaine. In the middle 
of the fourteenth century the League included eighty-six cities and 
towns, under common commercial control although subject to diverse 
political allegiance. Its easterly outpost was at Novgorod in Russia, 
and its principal European factories were at London, Bruges and 
Bergen, The North Sea was therefore a Hanseatic lake, and if ever 
its alternative title of the German Ocean was justified it was during the 
period when the great League was in its prime. 

But although the Easterlings—as the Hanse merchants were early 
called in England—monopolized the trade between their own cities 
and the areas named, they never obtained the same exclusive grip upon 
the cross-traffic betyeen thé areas themselves. We find therefore 
certain trade routes not subject to the League’s control linking England 
' with other lands. The most important of these was the short sea 

assage to Flanders, monopolized originally by the Flemish Hanse, 
ong this route passed English raw wool in one digection and Flemish 
manufactured goodsin the other. In the fourteenth century, as we shall 
see, the English traders began to obtain a larger share of this traffic 
than they had possessed in the sarlier part of the Middle Ages. With 
Iceland and Norway also the trade in salt fish became « field for English 
enterprise from Bristol and the east coast ports. The wine trade from 
the Rhine was largely in the hands of the Hasterlings from the time 
when they admitted Cologne to their fellowship. That from Aquitaine 
remained in possession of the Gascone seamen until in the fourteenth 
century Englishmen began to talte s sRare in it also. Chaucer's 
typical shipman, it may be remembered, was the master of a Dartmouth 
barge which brought cargoes of wine from Bordeaux. 
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England, then, in the early Middle Ages was commergially & depen: 
dency of the Northern or Hanseatic trading system, With the Med. 
terranean system she had no such intimate conection tntil the early 
years of the fourteonth centusy. Previously to that time the sinall 
trade between England and Italy had passed mainly by the overland 
route, up the Rhine and along the Alpine roads. The Ltulians first rose 
+o prominence in Ein; Jand as financiers and collectors of papal taxation, 
the proceeds of which they frequently transmitted in the shape of ray 
wools, As manufactures flourished in the Italian cities the demand 
for wool increased, and both Veneéians and Genoese began to send 
merchantmen to England by the long passage through the Straits of 
Gibraltar. In 1317 the government of Venice went a step further by 
inaugurating the state trading fleets or landers galleys. ‘These fleats 
consisted of three, four, or five vessels of the largest size, owned by the 
state but laden with the goods of private morchunts, who bought their 
share of cargo spage at a public auction, They sailed anmuilly in 
close company as far as tho Nnglish Channel, whore the Nowt divided, 
some of aks ships etoring Mnglish porta, tho tomminder going on to 
Flanders. The operations of the strc floats tid not involve the 
cessation of the voyages of privataly-ownod Jinlinn merchantanon. to 
England or the abandonmant of the Rhine route; but thoy inaugura. 
tion may serve to mark tho entry of Mngland Into tis BANG Clore 
contact with the Meditorvancan trading system as it alrandy possessed 
with that of the North. It is to be remarked that the Italians 
long maintained a complete monopoly of tho trade; at no time 
during the fourteenth century is thoro any record of English ships 
penetrating to the Levant. 

While it would be an overstatement to assort that thare was ever a 
time when the trade of this country was exclusively i foreign hands, 
it is nevertheless true that for the two hundred years following the 
Conquest it was predominantly so. We have now, thorefore, to trace 
the early stages of its transference from alion tg native control. Tho 
whole process occupied fully three centuries (mid-thirteenth to mid 
sixteenth), and considerable obscurity enshrouds its origination. It is 
certain, however, that the export.of raw matorials was the first branch 
of trade to fall maigly into English hands. At some timo in the reign 
of Henry III. the merchants dealing in woods, hides, tin and lead formed 
themselves into an association afterwards known as the Morchants of 
the Staple, They carried their goods to the markets of Flanders, 
their nearest and best customer. The exact conditions under which 
the carly Staplers traded are unknown, but it is improbable that they 
enjoyed a monopoly of the traffic. Soon, howevor, the importance of 
the wool export became apparent to the government. Ingland 
produced more wool than she ugeded for her own crude cloth manu- 
facture; and English wodl had*peculiar properties which made it 
indignensable for the weaving of the best kinds of cloth in other lands, 
To exploit this natural advantage the Crown imposed heavy duties 
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upon the export of the Staple commodities, and foreign manufacturers 
lound thenselves obliged to pay the resultant enhanced prices. 

Hidward II. in 1313 fixed definite marts at which alone the wool 
might be sold. Hdward III. abolished them, but re-established them 
in Flanders in 1343. At this time the Crown was dhronically in straits 
for money to carry @n the French wars, and the advantages arising 
from collective bargaining with the merchants led to a strict incorpora- 
tion of the Company and a definite grant of monopoly rights. No 
aliens of the north of Europe were permitted to buy the staple articles 
save from merchants of the Staple. Only the Italians exporting 
direct to their own cities were still allowed freedom of trade. It is not 
clear that the Company as reorganized by Edward ITI. was identical 
with that which had traded in earlier days, There is ground for 
believing that the later Staplers arose from a combination of the 
packers, weighers, customers and other state officials who had amassed 
wealth from the performance of their duties. 

Edward III. himself had no idea of developing’ shipping by thus 
concentrating the sale of wool in Iinglish hands. A, mercantile marine, 
it is evident, was looked upon, not as an national asset, but as a liability 
which was troublesome by reason of the protection it demanded from 
pirates and the king’s enemies. This view, in fact, appears in a 
petition of the merchants theriselves, wherein they desired the removal 
of the Staple to England in order that losses upon the seas might fall 
upon aliens. In 1353, therefore, on the occasion of a quarrel with the 
authorities of Bruges, Edward took the questionable step of removing 
the marts to this country, appointing ten towns at which wool might 
be sold, and forbidding any Englishman to carry it abroad, Aliens 
were henceforth to come in their own ships and employ their own 
mariners to conduct the chief export of the country. At this time the 
annual amount of wool shipped out of England is stated to have been 
30,000 sacks, or nearly 5000 tons. The evils of this policy no doubt 
became apparent even to Edward III., and before many years elapsed 
he transferred the Stayfle to his recent conquest of Calais. Here, after 
certain further changes, it became permanently settled until England 
lost the town in the middle of the sixteenth century. 

The Merchants of the Staple, thus finally organized, became an 
exceedingly close corporatign, jealously guarding their privileges 
against interlopers, and restricting the enterprise of their own members 
within narrow limits. Whenever the government issued licences to 
non-Staplers to export wool the monopolists were loud in their com- 
plaints, The money accruing from the export dues on their wares 
formed an appreciable fraction of the royal revenue, and the Staplers 
were charged moreover with maintaining the fortifications of Calais, 
a duty which they neglected with disasjrous results in 1568. 

No sooner had the wool trade bec coneentrated in the hands of 
an English company than English merchants began also to seek a 
share in the kindred export of cloth. Hnglish cloth in the Migile 
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Ages, as we have already noticed, was a coarse product, and it would 
seem that much of it went oversoas in n semi-manulactured condition, 
without having undergone all the finishing processes of dyeing, rowing, 
barbing, fulling and shearing which were necessary before its appearance 
upon the retail matket. It was for this reason that the cloth-making 
cities of Flanders were among the best customers of the English cloth 
merchants, although certain classes of Flemish craftsmen must have 
viewed the import of the alien material with jealousy from the outset, 
Hence the history of the English cloth trade with Flanders is one of 
perpetual disputes with the Flemjngs, resulting often in commercial 
warfare and breaches of intercourse. 


Ga 


Not content with obtaining a grip upon this traffic, the English - 


cloth merchants began during the same century to carry their wares 
to Spain, Portugal, and the Baltic. About the year 1380 Bristol 
shipped some 750 pieces of cloth annually to Portugal. In 1390 the 
number had risen to 2158, At first, as in all other trades, the majority 
of the bottoms employed were of foreign ownership; then by slow 
degrees the English. began to use their own shipping. 


To Sein | their trade into the Baltic the English were making a { 


daring attack upon a monopoly which the Hanseatic League had 
always regarded as its own. In view of the privileges the Hansa 
enjoyed in England it could not decently issue a forma ae of 
its tival’s enterprise. It sought instead to extinguish it by permitting 
all kinds of piracy and lawlessness to flourish unrestrained. We may 
cite one case which is typical of many: “ About the feast of Master in 
the year of our Lord 1894 Henry van Vomeren, Godekin Michael, 
Clays Sheld, Hans Howfoote, Peter Hawfoote, Clays Bonilace, Rainbek, 
and many others with them, of Wismar and Rostock, being of the 
society of the Hansa, took by main force a ship of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne called the Godezere sailing upon the sea towards Prussia, being 
of the burthen of two hundred tons and belonging unto Roger de 
Thorneton, Robert Gabiford, John Paulin and Thomas de Chester: 
which ship together with the furniture thereff amounteth unto the 


value of four hundred pounds; also the woollen cloth, the red wine, | 


the gold and the sums of money contained in the said ship amounted 
unto the value of 200 marks English money: moreover they unjustly 
slew John Patanson and John Russell m,the surprising of the ship and 
goods aforesaid, and there they imprisoned the said parties taken and, 
to their utter undoing, detained them in prison for the space of three 
whole years.”” From many similar records of complaints it is evident 
that the English merchants were doing a considerable trade to the 
Baltic in the last twenty years of the century, in spite of the misdeeds 
of a gang of Hanse pirates who infested the North Sea. 

In face of difficulties also the English fishermen made their annual 
voyages to the coasts of Icétand. The Norwegian-Danish kings, 
the owners of that island, sought to-prohibit them altogether. They 
preferred that their own subjects should do the fishing and sell their 
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takings in the Staple of Bergen, where it was easier to collect the royal 
dues. But even here the jealous hatred of the Hasterlings made itself 
felt. The men of Lynn alone had twenty houses in Bergen, and all 
these, they complained, wore burnt in 4394 by the pirates of Wismar 
and Rostock. es 

Although definite? statistics are lacking, it is evident that these 
various branches of English enterprise developed considerably during 
the fourteenth century. They did so, as we shall see, with little or no 
encouragement from the government. Consequently we find that the 
pioneers had no recognized incorporation as had the Merchants of the 
Staple. But regulation and mutual support were the necessities of 
life to the mediaeval trader. Amid swarms of hitter enemies the 
isolated individual could not hope to make an honest living; he 
tended inevitably to degenerate into piracy. In default of government 
action, then, the more responsible merchants began to band together 
into informal corporations for common defence and the fixing of prices. 
In London the principal members of the Mercers’ and ae 
Companies took the lead in regulating the oveseas trade in cloth. 
Under Richard II. the Bristol men formed a fellowship of merchant 
venturers, and similar bodies were early inaugurated at Lynn, York 
and Newcastle. From this it was but a step to the amalgamation of 
the local bodies into a natiénal corporation; but that step was not 
taken until the beginning of the fifteenth century. 

Throughout the greater part of the fourteenth century the policy of 
the government towardsgcommerce showed little appreciation of the 
fact that a powerful overseas merchant class and chining industry 
might be beneficial to the general interests of the country. The 
dominant motives, as they appear to-day, seem to have been first the 
easy Taising of revenue from customs dues, and second, the promotion 
of the interests of the consumer in preference to those of the producer. 
In Bacon’s well-known phraseology, the Crown placed considerations 
of plenty before congiderations of power. The first-named of these 
motives indeed led Edward III. to adopt a more definite and compre- 
hensive commercial policy than any of his predecessors had done. 
Intermingled with his schemes of conquest in France were plans for a 
confederation of the three producing areas of England, Flanders and 
Gascony. The wool of England was to supply the looms of Flanders ; 
the wine of Bordeaux was to minister to the tastes of Englishmen and 
Flemings and to be pe for in cloth from either country ; the woad of 
Toulouse, extensively used in dyeing, would add to the self-sufficiency 
of the union. From the whole interplay of trade revenues would 
pour into the coffers of the King. But the King himself was not 
merely King of England. He was also the tenant-in-chief of Aquitaine, 
and. hoped. to be the suzerain*of Flanders. To secure the allegiance of 
the Flemings is even said to have betn his principal motive in claiming 
the crown of France, Since, therefore, he regarded the Flemings and 
the Gascons as his subjects equally with the English, he showed the 
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latter no favour in his shipping policy. Their dovalis at least was 
secure, and they had to content themselves with the advantages of a 
cheap and plentiful supply of foreign goods. The men of Flanders 
and enociy were in possessiorf of the chief share of the trade of those 
provinces with England, and Edward saw every inducement to maintain 
and strengthen their position! It is this policy which has caused 
some to accord to Edward III. the title of “the Father of English 
Commerce.” But the title is a misleading one: English commerce, 
in so far as it progressed at all inchis reign, did so by reason of the 
energy and ertterprise of private Englishmen, and in despite of the 
efforts of the King. . : 

The naval history of the reign shows, as one might expect, a decline 
of English sea-power in comparison with that of other nations, The 
ereat fight in the harbour of Sluys in 1340 gave the victory to the 
English fleet over that of the Normans in the service of Philip of Valois. 
The command of the sea thus secured made possible the blockade and 
reduction of Calais in 1346-7, and the destruction in the battle off 
Winchelsea, in 1350 of a fleet of armed Spanish merchantmen passing 
down the Channel from Flanders. But twenty years later the fatal 
results of the policy of cheapness were apparent. In 1872 the Rarl of 
Pembroke sailed with an army for eee A Spanish fleet 
encountered him in the Bay of Biscay, inflicting upon him a decisive 
defeat wherein he himself was captured and his armament dostroyed. 
That this was no mere unlucky accident, but a real loss of the command 
of the sea, subsequent transactions were to,prove. In the dela 
year the only means of getting reinforcements to the south-west o 
France was by sending them to march the whole length of the country 
from Calais. To a mediaeval army such a march through an enemy 
country spelt rapid deterioration. Only a remnant of the force 
reached Bordeaux in fighting order, and the loss of sea~power resulted 
in the loss of all but ihe coastal fringe of Aquitaine. The Commons 
in Parliament spoke truly when they laid a shaye of the blame upon 
the policy of the government. 

With the accession of Richard II., a boy of nine years of age, the 
delegation of the royal powers to a committee afforded an opportunity 
to the mercantile ipterests to express their views in an authoritative 
manner. Among the men who obtained arshare in the administration 
in the earl a of the reign we find the names of Michael de la Pole, 
Earl of Suffolk, the son of a wealthy merchant of Hull; and of Nicholas 
Bramber, William Walworth and John Philipot, three prominent 
merchants of London. The Parliaments of the time had also a strong 
infusion of the new element. It is not surprising, therefore, that a 
series of statutes ‘was enacted, some of which embodied an entirely 
new view of commercial policy. * Jn 1381 4n Act prohibited the carrying 
of gold and silver out of Kingland, the current theory being that the 


1 # statute of 1353, for regulating the price of wine, had the effect of restricting 
‘the sipments of Englishinen from Bordeaux whilst leaving free those of the Gascons. 
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practice tended to “the destruction of the realm.” The idea itself 
was not a new one, but it is from this time onwards that we find the 
pee continually insisted upon. In the following year Parliament 
passed a Navigation Act, the first of a hotable series of such measures, 
which were destined to exercise an immense influence upon the course 
of English expansion—intermittently until.1651, continuously from 
that date until within a century of the present day. The Act of Richard 
II., undoubtedly inspired by the naval disasters in the later years of 
Edward IIL, laid down that no Efglish merchants were to import or 
export goods save in English ships, the idea being not to limit English 
trade but to inforce an increase of English shipping and the employment 
of English mariners. The underlying motive was the strengthening 
of military power at sea, and the promoters of the measure showed an 
entire appreciation of the fact that fighting and mercantile sea-power 
are in essence one and the same thing. In 1391 the Crown gave leave 
to the merchants doing business in the Baltic to elect a governor and 
officials. Two other Acts further illustrate the trend of the new 
policy. That of 1892 prohibited aliens from” selling by retail in 
England, a privilege which Edward IIT. had allowed them ; and that 
of 1394 permitted the hitherto forbidden export of corn. 

Here, then, we have the outline of a new theory of the use of 
commerce, undreamt of even by such a statesman as Edward I. Com- 
merce in future was to subserve the increase of national power, not 
merely to act as a means of filling an empty treasury at periods when 
the people were unwilliry to pay direct taxes. The interests of the 
producer were to rank before those of the consumer; the new policy 
might increase the cost of living to individuals, but the reward. would 
be an increase of security for the whole nation. ‘‘ The encouragement 
of natives and discouragement of foreigners, the development of 
shipping, and the amassing of treasure—these were the three main 
points of the mercantile programme, and they were all deliberately 
adopted by the Parliament of Richard II., who deliberately rejected 
the opposite policy which had been pursued in each of these particulars 
by Edward IIT.” + 

Such was the programme on papet. But its translation into actual 
performance must not be taken too seriously. "She key-measure of 
the whole, the Navigation A&, remained effective for only a few months. 
It was too sudden and sweeping, and consequently impracticable of 
enforcement, for it was obviously premature to enjoin the exclusive 
use of English ships when such ships did not exist in anything like the 
requisite numbers. The Navigation Act, then, became a dead-letter, 
and when a century later Henry VII. drafted a new one, he did so, 
as we shall see, in a much more cautious and practical spizit, and his 
moderation was rewarded by success: The remaining parts of the 
system of Richard IT. were dependent upon consistent administration 
for their usefulness. But, unfortunately, the history of English 

: 1 Cunningham, op. oi. p. 470. = 
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administration from his time to the Battle of Bosworth in 1485 
resembles a perilous passage across a quaking morass with but one or 
two spots of firm ground occurring in its course. During all that 
century of faction and revolt, governments fighting for their lives had 
little taste for a dispassionate study and manipulation of commerce, 

The real interest of the mercantile legislation of the end of the 
fourteenth century lies in this: that it expressed in public enactments 
the aspirations of the trading and rpinigs bento of the community ; 
and once expressed, those aspirations, being vital to the national 
ambition for expansion, remained always in men’s minds as an ideal 
to be worked towards even if impossible of present realization. 
Patriotic men of the fifteenth century struggled hopefully through 
adverse conditions until, with a sigh of relief, they reached the haven 
of sound government under Henry VII. 

The question of the actual strength of English shipping in the 
fourteenth century {3 not one upon which it is easy to speak clearly. 
The fleet which won the Battle of Sluys was a formidable one, although 
it would appear that the fighting was of the type familiar in the land 
battles of the period, a heavy discharge of arrows followed by an attack 
with hand-to-hand weapons in which boarding decided the victory. 
Sluys, then, was a soldiers victory which affords no conclusive 
prot of the superiority of the — ships and seamen. The Calais 

oll, again, containing the list of the fleet which held the Narrow 
Seas during the siege, indicates the presence of a large number of 
vessels drawn from all ports of England and Wales. Altogether there 
were 700, with 14,151 men, or an average of just over twenty in each 
crew. The majority must, therefore, have been fishing boats or 
coasters, whilst a few were of larger size and capable of carrying large 
cargoes on the longer voyages to the Baltic, Iceland and Spain. From 
other sources we know that at least one English ship of 800 tons existed 
in this reign, and several of 200. - 

However distributed, the fact that fourteen tiousand seamen were 
available for a campaign out of a total population not exceeding five 
millions implies that English sea-power had already become considerable, 
Indeed, from the Battle of Saridwich down to the middle of the 
fourteenth century’ the English had fio difficulty in securing the 
command of the Channel whenever they desired it. But in twenty 
years the prospect completely altered. Not only did the English 
fleets lose the command of the sea in 1872, but for several years follow- 
ing they were unable to regain it. In 1377 the south coasts were swept 
from end to end by French and Spanish raiders, who landed with 
impunity and penetrated far inland. To what must this decline be 
attributed $ Largely, no doubt, to Edward IT.’s commercial policy, 
although this does not provide-a complete answer to the question, 
since Iiiglish shipping had never previously had any protection from 
aetna and yet had contrived to grow formidable. The Black 

each of 1350 which, with succeeding epidemics, caused the population 
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to decline from five to two-and-a-half millions in the space of twenty- 
five years, would easily explain the matter had it been confined to 
England, But all western Europe suffered equally heavily. The 
pestilence may, however, have struck the maritime population with 
exceptional severity. . 

Whatever may have been the reason for the relative decay of our 
sea-power, the middle classes, as we have seen, were determined upon 
an alteration of the policy laid down by Edward III. That monarch, 
although he was present at two naval battles, never showed any 
appreciation of the value of sea-power. His revival of the title “ Lord 
of the Seas” seems superficially to indicate the contrary. But his 
words were not supported by deeds, and piracy, which he hoped to 
suppress by the dread of his name, increased to an unprecedented 
extent throughout the century. . 

An examination of the Calais Roll throws an interesting light upon 
the distribution of English shipping in 1346. The Roll does not state 
the tonnage of the vessels, but it gives the numbers of ships and 
mariners found by each port. After making dllowance for the fact 
that many of the men must have been fishermen, and for the probability 
that not every seaport contributed the same proportion of its strength, 
we obtain a little light on the relative shares held by Englishmen in the 
different branches of foreign trade. Yarmouth stands easily at the 
head of the list with 1057 mariners. Next come Fowey and Dartmouth 
with 770 and 757 respectively ; then London, Bristol and Plymouth 
with between 600 and@ 700 each; Winchelsea, Southampton and 
Sandwich, 500 to 600 ; Hull, 466 ; and Lynn, Boston, Dover, Shoreham, 
Looe and Newcastle, each with 300 to 400 men. Thus of the first 
sixteen seaports of the country we find on the North Sea coasts only 
six, or seven if we include Sandwich, whose trade, however, went 
mostly down Channel. But it is certain from all other evidence that 
the North Sea trades, to Flanders, Germany, the Baltic and the North, 
preponderated greatly over those with France and the Peninsula, We 
must, therefore, conclude that, imperfect as was the hold of inglishmen 
upon the southern trade routes, it was nevertheless much more con- 
siderable than their share of the mere important traffic with the east, 
the centre and the north of Europe. The pringipal competitors in 
shipping were, and long*were to remain, the Hasterlings and the 
Flemings. 


CHAPTER IIl 


LANCASTER AND YORK, 1399-1485 


Tum revolution which deposed Richard IJ. and gave the crown to 
Henry IV. was favourable to the development of the commercial 
policy, The new king was alive to the importance to the realm of an 
overseas trade in native hands, and set himself to furthor the wishes 
of the mercantile element which made its first attempt at self-assertion 
under Richard II. Henry himself had spent the poriod of his exile 
previous to 1399 in the Baltic lands, as the guest of the Grand Master 
of the Tentonic Knights, He had seen the conditions under which 
Englishmen were attempting to trade in Danzig and other Prussian 
towns of the Hanseatic League, and when as king he began 4 negotiation 
to improve those conditions he had the advantage of ang personally 
known to the potentates with whom he was in correspondence. 

The keynote of his policy was the suppression of piracy and the 
inauguration of a “‘ well ordered trade ” under government supervision. 
Of piracy both Englishmen and Easterlings had been guilty, although 
the latter as a body had less excuse, since the discipline of their league 
was strict, and the conduct of individuals was, therefore, a reflection 
of the opinions of their rulers. To settle old gcores and prevent a 
renewal of disorders Henry sent Sir William Esturmy and John 
Kington as his ambassadors to frame a treaty with the Baltic cities ; 
and at the same time he took steps to reduce the loose individualism 
of the English traders to the more controllable form of a regulated 
company. On June 6, 1404, he issued t) the merchants trading in 
Prussia and the Hanse towns a charter authorizing them to meet at 
any place convenient and choose governors froni among their number. 
The governors so chosen, and their deputies, were empowered to rule 
all Knglish merchants dwelling in the countries named, to make 
ordinances for the conduct of the trade, to settle disputes, to ensure 
the good behaviour of the English towards foreigners, and to demand 
reparation for wrongs sustained.by any Englishman at their hands. 
A later grant of 1408 created a similar jurisdiction for Denmark, 


t % would appear that the organization for those merchants suggested by Richard 
IL. had, like the remainder of his commeroial legislation, been allowed to lapse, 
am a9 
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Norway and Sweden. In this manner arose the company which under- 
took the difficult task of planting English outposts in the Baltic in face 
of Hanse opposition. When, in the sixteenth century, it was revived 
and reconstituted, it took the name of the Eastland Company, and it 
will be convenient to apply that designation to, it from the outset. 

The Eastland Cotnpany, like all others of mediaeval formation, was 
of the “regulated” type, its constitution developing out of those of 
the guilds which had long supervised the internal industry of the towns. 
There was no joint capital with profits distributed to the members in 
the shape of interest on shares, as in a modern trading company. 
Each merchant traded on his own separate capital, making his own 
profit or loss. Membership of the company meant that he enjoyed 
his share of the common privileges obtained from foreign governments, 
stored his wares in the common “ house” in the foreign port, bought 
and sold at prices fixed by the officers of the company, and generally 
obeyed all other rules for the good conduct of the trade. In return 
for thus surrendering a part of his liberty of action he received the 
immense benefit of the protection of a corporation which might 
negotiate with governments almost in the character of a ane 
power. Since the governor and his assistants were responsible for the 
conduct of all their fellow-countrymen in the foreign country, it 
followed of necessity that io Englishman could be permitted to trade 
unless he were a member of the company. Thus quite naturally arose 
os a of the companies in the several bratithee of foreign 
trade. e 

We have already noticed the rise of local societies of merchant 
adventurers during the latter part of the fourteenth century. The 
opening years of Henry IV. saw also the linking-up of all such bodies 
as were interested in the cloth trade with Flanders, In imitation, no 
doubt, of the Baltic merchants, they petitioned the king for a regular 
incorporation. In 1407 he issued to them a charter constituting them 
a regulated company withthe same machinery of governor and 
assistants as in the case of the Eastland Company. In after years the 
Merchants Adventurers, as this association came to be called, claimed 
a much earlier date of origin than 1407. Sir Thomas Gresham speaks 
of a copy of privileges granted to them in 1296. , But, although they 
undoubtedly existed as a #rading body in the fourteenth century and 

ossibly earlier, the best informed opinion holds that the charter of 

enry IV. was their first official recognition: s‘ the Adventurers now 
proposed to enter the decent ranks of recognized associations, and 
exchange their roving wars for the more formal aggressions of 
chartered company.” } 

The London Merchants Adventurers, to whom those of other ports 
became affiliated, were an offshoot af the Mercers’ Company. Theix 
London headquarters until the time of Charles IT. were in the Mercers’ 
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Hall, and down to 1526 the transactions of both companics’ meetings 
were entered in the same minute-book. But on several occasions the 
members from the other east-coast ports made stout resistance to the 
dominance of the Londoners fn the company. It was, perhaps, on 
account of the unwillingness of the several ports to acknowledge any 
one of their number as head that the governor, secretary and other 
officials of the company resided normally in the Netherlands, first at 
Bruges, and then at Antwerp. The English house overseas thus 
became a little oasis of English rule in a foreign land. 

In chartering and supporting these companies Henry IV. probably 
gave more effective gid to the English shipping industry than would 
have resulted from a strict enforcement of the Navigation Act. In 
spite of fair words the Hansa was not slow to show by deeds its dis- 
approval of the recognition of its rivals. A fresh catalogue of crimes 
upon the sea formed the subject of a new negotiation in 1409 ; and no 
sooner had the slate been wiped clean than the score began again to 
accumulate. It may seem surprising that, in despair of securing better 
treatment for their subjects, Henry IV. and his successors did not 
retaliate by abrogating the substantial privileges the Germans enjoyed 
in England. But for many years to come no English king dared to 
consider such a step. The Hansa was a mighty naval power. If it 
had sided with France the English shores would have been ravaged 
from end to end. In that age of sudden rebellions, banishments and 
fugitive claimants, there was ever the possibility that an invading 
force might land any day upon the east coast with Hanse assistance, 
and in a few weeks subvert the throne, So Henry IV. himself 
had come in 1399; and so Hdward IV. was to appear in 1471. 
English governments might as yet think only of propitiating the 
Hansa ; they were in no position to defy it. 

Under Henry V. (1418-22) commerce flourished. There is a signi- 
ficant cessation of complaints of Hanse piracy. The trade with the 
Peninsula increased so that English ships went frequently to Lisbon 
and even to Morocco. Henry, in fact, secured respect because he 
maintained a large navy for the purposes of his French war, and was 
doubtless able to spare some of his ships for the duty of keeping order 
generally upon the seas. For protectionragainst rovers it became the 
custom for the merchants in each branch of the foreign trade to despatch 
their ships in company, and when the navy was strong it provided 
vessels to “ waft” or convoy the merchant fleets. Thus each year 
saw the departure from English shores of several wool fleets for Calais, 
of three or four cloth fleets for Bruges or Antwerp, another for the 
Baltic, a wine fleet for Bordeaux, a fishing fleet for Iceland, and a 
convoy of varying size for Spain and Portugal. The wool was shipped 
Pemepally from Southampton, London and Boston, and the cloth for 

landers and the Baltic from all the east coast ports. From them also 
and from Bristol went the Iceland fleet, departing in the spring and 
returning in the autumn. The wine-ships timed their arrival at 
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Bordeaux between November and February, when the new vintage 
was ready for export. In the latter part of the fifteenth century it was 
stated that there were as many as 8000 Englishmen in the town at one 
time during the winter season, In Spain*the Engligh traded principally 
at Seville and San Lucar in the south, obtaining at the latter place 
privileges from the “Duke of Medina Sidonia. The Bordeaux and 
Peninsula trades were conducted chiefly by the merchants of the 
southern and western ports of England. ; -” 

So far the fifteenth century had promised well for English maritime 
expansion. But scarcely two decades of it had passed when Henry V. 
died in France, leaving his throne to a child not,twelve months old. 
Civil dissension added to the burden of foreign war fatally weakened the 
authority of the government, and England speedily lost that discipline 
by which alone the young commerce of the native merchants could 
make headway against foreign competition. The navy of Henry V. 
had numbered fourteen large ships of 300 to 1000 tons, ten of medium 
size, and fourteen small craft—a greater force than any previous king 
had wielded. Within a few years of his death it had ceased to exist, 
the council having sold the ships to private owners to avoid the expense 
of their upkeep. The fate of the navy was ominous of that in store for 
merchant shipping. In all directions a period of decline set in which 
was destined to last for many years. 

One important result of Henry V.’s cranes’ had been his alliance 
with the young Duke Philip of Burgundy, whose father, John the 
Fearless, had been callously murdered by the Dauphin at the Bridge 
of Montereau in 1419. The Dukes of Burgundy had large interests 
in the Low Countries, the whole of which fell gradually under their 
control. The political alliance, therefore, improved the position of 
the Merchants Adventurers at Bruges. Their shipments of cloth grew 
ever larger, until they began seriously to compete with the labour of 
the Flemish craftsmen. But their position was dependent upon 
politics, and politics fajled them. In 1434 the Duke of Burgundy began 
to think of abandoning his military alliance with England in the French 
war; at the same time he entirely prohibited the importation of 
English cloth into the Netherlands. . Here was the opportunity for a 
strong government to interfere on behalf of its merchants. But no 
government support was ferthcoming, and it was not until twelve 
years later (1446) that the English obtained a charter of privileges from 
the duke by which their position was restored, their mart bemg now 
transferred to Antwerp. 

From government weakness the Eastland merchants were naturally 
gteater sufferers than the Merchants Adventurers, for their industry 
had always been more precarious. Henry VI. renewed their charters 
in 1428. In 1432 they made tomplains that the subjects of the King 
of Denmark had robbed the snnech ati of York and Hull of £5000 in 
one year, and the other merchants of England of £20,000. Four years 
later Englishmen found themselves entirely excluded from trade, at 
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the Staple at Bergen. They attributed this to the machinations of the 
Hansa, and demanded tho revocation of the latter’s privileges in 
England; but, for reasons already explained, their petition was 
unavailing. In 1440 ery TI. bestixred himself so far as to send a 
remonstrance to the.Grand Master of the Teutonic Knights on the 
subject of the ill-treatment of Englishmen in thé Baltic. Danzig and 
Lubeck seem to have been the prime evil-doers at this period. But 
both Danes and Germans had taken the measure of Henry VI. They 
paid no heed to his nerveless diplomacy, and in the course of the next 
thirty years made war so effectively upon the Eastland Company that 
they fairly wiped its commerce off the seas. When at the end of 
the century we find a few English traders carrying on a precarious 
traffic with the Baltio, they are doing so as free-lances, the well-devised 
organization, of Henry IV.’s charters having lapsed into oblivion. 

Until the middle of the fifteenth century the English frequented the 
coasts of Iceland and other northern regions for the purpose of trading 
and fishing. The Kings of Denmark, the over-lords of Iceland, had 
disapproved of tkis traffic, but had been unable to stop it. The 
situation, in fact, with its triangle of interests, resembles that produced 
in the Spanish colonies when Hawkins began selling negroes in the 
following century. The English went direct to the fishing grounds 
because there they obtained the largest and cheapest supplies of fish ; 
the Icelanders welcomed them because of the cloth aad other indis- 
pensable commodities which they brought; and the Danish king 
sought to prohibit direct intercourse and force all exchange through 
the bottle-neck of his Staple at Bergen, because there alone he could 
collect effectively such dues as seemed sight to him. The royal 
argument at this early date is identical with that of the Spanish 
sovereigns of the sixteenth century, and indeed with that of our own 
rulers in the eighteenth : What is the use of having acquired colonies 
unless we make something out of them by converting them into 
monopolies for our own enjoyment? Owing to Danish pressure 
applied for this reason the government of Henry VI. forbade by a law 
of 14380 any trade by its subjects otherwise than at Bergen; and in 
1450 the two kingdoms concluded a treaty to the same effect. The 
result of this diplomatic harshness upon the mariners of an undis- 
ciplined age was what might have been expected: trade did not flow 
smoothly through the channel appointed, but degenerated instead into 
a wild orgy of piracy which made the northern seas @ battle-ground for 
Englishmen, Scots, Hasterlings and Scandinavians until the last decade 
of the century. 

Turning to the southern and western trade routes we find a course 
of development distinct from that of the North Sea. The trades with 
Gascony, Spain and Portugalpand late in the century the beginnings 
of the Levant trade, were never during the Middle Ages incorporated, 
-even in so mild a form as that of a regulated company. It is interesting 
‘to.zeek out the reasons for this difference in pdlicy. In the first place, 
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until the loss of Aquitaine in 1453, Englishmen trading at Bordeaux and 
Bayonne were as safe from unwarranted interference as they would 
have been at Dover or Newcastle, for the Gascon ports were the 
ossessions of the English crown; and ewen after the expulsion of the 
glish garrisons local feeling still remained favourable to those who 
had been for centurits the best customers of the province. Then 
again, in exchanging English cloth for the wines of Bordeaux, or the 
wines, oil, leather and fruits of Spain and Portugal, the merchants 
on either side were but bartering the surplus commodities of their 
respective countries. The Gascons, Spaniards and Portuguese of this 
period profited by trade, but their national existence did not depend 
exclusively upon it as did that of the Hanseatic League and the Flemish 
cities, There was thus an absence of incentive to that desperate, 
merciless competition which made the North Sea so hard a school of 
commerce. But perhaps the principal reason ‘for the absence of 
incorporation in these trades lies in the mentality of the men bred in 
our southern and western seaports. These men of Southampton, 
Plymouth, Fowey and Bristol, and all the ports between, were instinc- 
tively individualists, hating any form of regulation and control. 
There was more essential difference of outlook between them and the 
Londoners and east-coast men than there is between Englishmen and 
Americans to-day. Well-governed, collective effort made no appeal 
to them. Therefore, there was no serious attempt to “ regulate” 
the Spanish trade until 1530 ; and in the other trades, so far as we know, 
no attempt at all. Of al] the southern and western towns but one, 
Exeter, is recorded as taking any part in the national association of 

Merchants Adventurers iinorporatad by Henry IV. 

As regards the fortunes of these trades during the period ending in 
1485, we find that the Bordeaux wine-carrying slipped largely out of 
English hands. The Gascons themselves brought much of their wine 
to England, and the Easterlings developed a considerable carrying 
trade between London and Flanders and the south, so that when 
Henry VII. came to the throne he made it his first business to remedy 
the complaints of “decay” in this traffic. The commerce with 
Portugal, after continuing to flourish during the first part of the 
fifteenth century, fell into disorder amid the anarchy which followed ; 
and for the first time the amity between the two nations was shaken 
by outbreaks of piracy and reprisal on the seas. The galleys of Venice 
and the carracks of Genoa continued to monopolize the rich trade 
between England and the Mediterranean. The goods they brought 
were of high value in comparison with their bulk, and complaints were 
consequently frequent that the Italians besides lading their fleets 
with wool and cloth drained the country of money in order to redress 
the balance of value. This, in the eyes of mediaeval economists, was 
a crime against the nation, and the Italian’ were highly unpopular in — 
consequence. In addition to this, a petition in Parliament in 1439 
charged them with acting as carriers between Spain, Portugal, Brdnce 
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and England, and so contributing to the decay of aa pe shipping, 
The first recorded venture of an Englishman to the Levant—on 9 
trading voyage, that is to say, and in an English ship—took place in 
1458. The merchant in quéstion, Robert Sturmy of Bristol, reached 
the Hast in safety but was captured and robbed by the Genoese on his 
return. They attacked him, it is said, because it was rumoured that 
he was bringing green pepper and other spices to plant in England and 
so render the country independent of the Italian trade. 

With the death of Henry V., then, there began a prolonged depression 
in the various branches of English overseas enterprise. How great the 
decline was we haye no means of estimating, the necessary statistics 
not having been preserved ; but that it existed there is no doubt, since 
it is avouched both by the men of the evil time and by those of the next 
age, when a stronger government had effected an improvement. When 
all allowance has been made for exaggeration, a residue of truth must 
Temain in the contemporary evidence. 

One of the most interesting documents of mediaeval English history 
is the product ofthis unhappy period. The Libel of English Policy 
was written, as internal evidence shows, in 1436-7. The author was a 
man of classical reading, a wide knowledge of commercial matters, 
and modern-sounding theories on the uses of sea-power. His identity 
is not certainly known, but he is generally thought to have been Adam 
de Moleyns, Bishop of Chichester, who was murdered by some mutinous 
seamen in 1450. Although he intended his work to be a serious essay 
on policy he wrote it in verse ; but he wasppealing to the men of his 
own generation, and he knew that the rough rhymes in which he 
clothed his doctrines gave them the greatest chance of a wide circula- 
tion. And in fact their circulation was a wide one, so that they bore 
fruit long after the hand that had written them was dead. 

“The true process of English policy,” he begins, “is this... 
Cherish merchandise, keep the Admiralty, that we be masters of the 
Narrow Sea.” With a naval force in the Chenpel, he says, we are able 
to bring all our foes to terms by pressure upon their commerce ; then, 
bethinking him of the sad state to which incompetence had reduced 
the once powerful fleet of Henry: V., he exclaims, “ Where be our ships, 
where be our swords become? Our enemies bid for the ship [on the 
noble] set a sheep.” After this prologue the author proceeds to 
examine in turn each branch of foreign trade, and also the trade routes 
of other nations which pass through the English Channel. He mentions 
all commodities in detail, and is ever ready for securing political results 
by the manipulation of trade : 


“, .. for the wool of England 
Sustaineth the Commons Flemings I understand, 
Then if Englané woula her wool restrain 
From Flanders, this followeth. in certain, 
Flanders of need must with us have peace, 

Or else she is destroyed ...” 
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“Therefore if we would manly take in hand, 
To keep this sea from Flanders and from Spain, 
And from Scotland, like as from petty Britain [Brittany] 
We should right soon have peace for all their boasts, 
For they must needs pass by our English coarts.” 


The Hasterlings als} carry on much trade with Flanders and the 
Bay of Biscay, and may be brought to reason in the same manner : 


“hus if they would not our friends be, 

We might lightly stop them in the sea: 

They should not ie our streams [coasts] withouten leave 
- It would not be, but if we should them grieve,” 


The Italian trade, he considers, is altogether injurious, since it brings 
mere luxuries into the country, but carries out staple goods such as 
wool and tin: : 


“The great galleys of Venice and Florence 
Be well laden with things of complacence, 
All spicery and of grocers’ ware: 
With sweet wines all manner of chaffare 
Apes and japes and marmosets tailed 
Nifies and trifles that little have availed : 
And things with which they featly blear our eye 
Thus these galleys, for this licking ware 
And eating ware, bear hence our best chaffaro, 
Cloth, wool and fin ihe 


In a strong navy and a strong mercantile marine he sees the salvation - 
of England : 


“And if I should conclude all by the King 
Henry the Fifth, what was his purposing, 
When at Hampton he made the great dromons, 
Which passed other ships of all the commons ; 
The Trinity,sthe Grace de Dieu, the Holy Ghost, 
And others more, which as now be lost. 

What hope ye was the king’s great intent 
Of those ships, and what in mind he meant ? 
It was not else but that he caat to be 
Lord round about environ of the sea. 
2 


For if merchants were cherished to their speed, 
We were not likely to fail in any need. 

Tf they be rich, then in prosperity 

Shall be our land, lords and commonalty.” 


It is impossible in a few short extracts to do justice to a composition 
of some twelve hundred lines. But enough has been quoted to show 
that the mercantile policy outlined in re time of Richard TI. still lived 
in the minds of men in the feeble reign of Henry VI. Patriots like this 
unknown author saw a way out of the nation’s difficulties even though 

.they might despair of ever getting that way adopted. 
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The last twenty years of the French war, from the death of the Duke 
of Bedford to the end in 1455, witnessed unbroken disasters to the 
English arms. ‘First Paris and the regions of the Isle of France were 
lost, then Normandy, and fifially Bordeaux and the last remnants of 
Aquitaine. The Burgundian alliance which Henry V. had concluded 
was broken off, nor was it renewed while the House of Lancaster 
remained upon the throne. Under Henry V. England had undertaken 
an impossible task, the conquest and permanent subjection of a nation 
as strong as itself. The surpassing military genius of the king had for 
a time made ‘the attempt seem feasible ; after his death the momentum 
of victory had carried his followers forward for a few more years, until 
with the campaigns of Jeanne Darc the tide inexorably turned and the 
folly of the undertaking became apparent. But the English people 
themselves were the last to realize that-this was the case. They 
blamed their king, their commanders overseas, and the lukewarm 
party in the Couacil, whom they regarded as traitors; and their 
stubborn pride insisted upon prolonging the struggle long after it was 
virtually decided.> As a result Calais alone of all the overseas posses- 


sions remained in English hands, and the government of Henry V1, - 


contemned and browbeaten by its own subjects, fell into such a state 
of decay that it was ripe for overthrow by a feudal revolution, 

A faction of the nobles headed by Richard, Duke of York, and the 
Earl of Warwick raised the standard of revolt. In the struggle known 
as the Wars of the Roses Richard of York lost his life, but his son 
Edward, with Warwick’s aid, gained the threne by the decisive victory 
of Towton in 1461. Within four years Henry VI. of Lancaster was a 

ageing the Tower whilst Edward IV. of York wore the crown in 
is stead. 

During this period no one in authority gave heed to the external 
interests of the country. The middle classes in the towns, hopeless of 
aid from either party, remained for the most part aloof and indifferent, 
The Londoners, indeed, intervened with effect wren at a critical moment 
they closed their gates to the Lancastrians and opened them to the 
Yorkists. But they did so only because they feared the plundering 
proclivities of the northern troops who formed the bulk of Henry VI.’s 
army. The shipping interest turned more and more from trade to 
piracy. In the Channel cross-raids upon the towns of either coast were 
frequent ; the east-coast mariners fought Danes and Hasterlings and 
Flemings ; the Merchants Adventurers lost ground in Flanders to the 
Hansa, by reason of their own indiscipline and the unpopularity of the 
Lancastrian eoretens with the Duke of Burgundy. Anarchy, in 
fact, had reached its height. 

Edward IV., when he had secured the throne, took up the cause of 
the Merchants Adventurers. Unlike the Lancastrian leaders he was 
on friendly terms with Philip of Burgundy, whose son Charles after- 
wayds married Edward's: sister Margaret. Accordingly, in 1462, the 


Merchants Adventurers. received a confirmation of their charter, - 


ae 
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allowing them to elect a governor and twelve assistants for their better 
government. The King, in fact, appointed the first governor of the 
new series, William Obray, who had held that office previous to the 
outbreak of the disorders which necessitated the new grant. For the 
maintenance of better discipline the new governor's powers were 
made so extensive a¢ to give him the complete control of the trade 
in all its stages. There was a cessation of intercourse with the Low 
Countries in 1464, probably owing to the jealousy of the Flemings 
at the revival of the English trade; but the dispute did not long 
endure. William Caxton, before introducing the craft of printing in 
England, served for a period as Governor of the Merchants Adventurers 
at Bruges. 

With the Hansa Edward IV. was not at first on good terms. Their 
intolerance of English traffic across the North Sea led to a period of 
sharp reprisals and almost open warfare. In 1463 Edward actually 
went so far as to abrogate the Hanse privileges, slthough he soon 
restored them again, moved presumably by the bribes or threats of the 
League. Warwick the King-maker, his principal supporter, had always 
been an enemy of the Hasterlings, having preyed upon their ships at 
sea when he filled the post of Captain of Calais But in 1470 Warwick 
turned against his master, declared for the imprisoned Henry VI., and 
drove Edward from the country. Edward retired to Flanders, patched 
up his quarrel with the Hanseatic merchants, and with their aid and 
that of the Burgundians reappeared in 1471 upon the east coast of 
England. Regaining the ghrone by the two victories of Barnet and 
Tewkesbury, he found himself obliged to pay the price of his new 
friends’ assistance. The Duke of Burgundy’s reward was of a political 
nature; the Hansa demanded a confirmation and extension of its 
old privileges in England. The treaty, signed at Utrecht in 1474, 
opens with the provision, “all hostilities to cease,” and proceeds to 
the definition of the concessions. The effect of the latter was that 
the Germans obtained rights of self-government in their fortified house 
of the Steelyard in London, and an adjustment of customs duties which 
placed them in a more favourable position than any other foreigners, 
and even than the English merchants themselves. The circumstances 
of the king's restoration explain why these privileged and unpopular 
foreigners were able to maintgin their position in England. It was not 
until the Royal Navy became a formidable force in the sixteenth 
century that any English king could dare to offend them with impunity. 
Although the Treaty of 1474 contained clauses for the safeguard of the 
English merchants in the Hanse towns, it would seem that they were 
to a large extent inoperative. The pirate wars with Denmark still 
continued and, even had the Hansa been genuinely friendly, would 
have sufficed to throttle English trade with the Baltic. The organiza- 
tion which Henry IV. had granted to the Nastland merchants failed 
to survive, and their commerce seems to have practically disappeared. 
Well might the ambassadors of Danzig, returning from signing fhe 
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Treaty of Utrecht, make boast: “We have made an end of the 
English.” + 

We have seen therefore that the Yorkist kings—for Richard III, 
had little opportunity to wary his brother's arrangements—whilst 
recognizing the importance of the country’s external trade, were unable 
to Fa a consistené mercantile policy. Their ‘principal merit in the 
eyes of their merchants was that they maintained the Burgundian 
alliance, so important to the interests of the cloth trade. or this 
reason they enjoyed the support of the middle classes who, now that 
the old nobility had well-nigh perished in the civil wars, were of much 
greater consequence in the country than they had ever been before. 

In dealing with’ English affairs in the fifteenth century there is 
perhaps a temptation to be too emphatic on the decline of English 
shipping. The statements of contemporaries are always prone to 
exaggerate the evils of their own time in comparison with that which 
has gone before. The truth seems to be as follows: the early years of 
the century were ‘undoubtedly o time of great progress; in the later 
ones, although there may have actually been an increase of overseas 
traffic, that imcrease did not maintain the earlier rate of expansion, 
nor did it compare with the advance of the other maritime nations of 
Europe. The Hasterlings, the Italians and the Portuguese were reaping 
golden harvests from the development ‘of maritime enterprise in its 
various forms; Englishmen were conscious of being left behind in 
the race, and they knew that with wiser leadership they could do 
better, Internal industry was growing algo by leaps and bounds. 
The cloth manufacture absorbed ever increasing quantities of wool, 
insomuch that the Staplers’ exports sensibly declined. A long list of 
other industries—iron works in Sussex and the Forest of Dean, copper 
working, shipbuilding, gunmaking and bell-founding, brickmaling, 
the weaving of carpets and tapestries, and the making of sill, lace and 
ribbons—all inaugurated or greatly extended during the fifteenth 
century, testify to the advance of material civilization, and explain the 
unrest arising from the insufficiency of the outlét through the medium 
of English shipping. There is of course another side to the picture. 
Agriculture undoubtedly declined. Through lack of security manuring 
was neglected and the soil became exhausted ; and for the first time 
England had need to look to the safeguard of the food supply. But 
this led again to the same conclusion—that a strong native marine 
must be built up in the interest of the national security. The dis- 
appearance of mediaeval kingship at Bosworth in 1485 left to a new 
dynasty and a changed system of government the task of providing a 
solution of the problem. 

The four centuries with whose history we have hitherto concerned 
ourselves witnessed an immensp advance in the design and construction 
of shipping and in the ert of navigation. Mediaeval vessels were 
broadly divided into two main types, long ships and round ships, The 


= = -11, D. Colvin, The Germans in England, London, 1918, pp. 119-27, 
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former relied upon oars as the chief means of propulsion, with sails as 
an auxiliary; the latter were primarily sailing craft. In addition, a 
number of bastard types, frequently evolved and discarded, attempted 
to combine the advantages of both systems. z 

The Norsemen carried out their raids and inyasions in long ships 
rowed by the warriofs who alone composed the crews, open for the 
greater part of their length, and decked only at the stern, The Norse 
type long | pina in England under various names such as balyngers, 
barges and spynes, It was swift and therefore suitable for war, but 
the absence of a deck and the large number of men required to work 
it rendered it unfitted for the carriage of merchandise in the rough 
northern seas. In the Mediterranean the long ship or galley, as the 
southerners called it, had a much longer life. The use of forced labour 
at the oars partially solved the economic difficulty. But here again 
its function was chiefly military, and the merchant used the sailing 
ship for the general purposes of his trade. In England the long ship 
had a special use for the service of the Channel passage. The White 
Ship in which Henry I.’s son perished seems to 4ave been a large 
vessel of thistype. Mdward I. again built several galleys for his navy, 
two of which pulled sixty oars a side. Much controversy has azisen 
alapaaian| the design of the classical galley of antiquity with its 
superposed banks of oars. That of the Middle Ages presents no such 
difficulty for explanation. It had never more than one bank, but each 
oar was pulled by two or more rowers. 

The round ship (variously called in England a nef, cog, dromond or 
carrack) differed principally from the galley in having a much greater 
proportion of beam to length and in discarding the oar as a means of 
propulsion. We see this type in its early stages in the pictorial epic 
of the Bayeux Tapestry. As commerce increased it grew rapidly in 
size, and the provision of a deck rendered it more seaworthy than the 
Norse oared ship. At first it had only one mast with a great 
square sail, In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries two masts 
became common; in ‘the fifteenth there were often three, whilst 
at the opening of the sixteenth century the greatest ships carried four 
masts with topmasts and topsails and a complicated system of rigging. 
Tn the fourteenth century also the primitive steering-oar of the Norse- 
men gave place to the ruddere 

The exigencies of warfare introduced a modification of the hull. 
In the earlier campaigns merchantmen were hastily adapted for 
fighting by the erection of high temporary platforms at bow and stern 
for the accommodation of archers and stone-throwing machines. As 
piracy developed and insecurity became chronic in the northern seas 
these erections became a permanent part of the design under the names 
- of forecastle and poop or “summeresstle.” The introduction of 
artillery and the mounting of large numbers df little pieces of ordnance 
increased. the size of these castles until they grew to the dimensions 
shown in pictures of the Great Harry and other ships of the Tudor periad. 
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A few figures relating to the size of English ships are available. In 
the reigns of Edward II. and Richard TI. we find mention of vessels 
of 200 and 300 tons. The navy of Henry V. included the Jesus, 1000 
tons ; the Holy Ghast, 760 ; the George of the Tower and the Christopher 
of Spayne, 600; and.the Trinity Royal, Marie of Hampion and Marie 
of Sandwich, between 500 and 600. In 1439 a list of ships shows that 
at least 36 English merchantmen existed of 100-400 tons; whilst a 
similar list of 1451 shows 50 such vessels. John Taverner of Hull 
possessed in the same period what is described as a great carrack (the 
term was ustally applied to Italian vessels); and William Canynges 
of Bristol owned a ship of 900 tons and several others of large size. 

The principal types of foreign merchantmen were the h of the 
Easterlings, large sailing ships; the great carracks of Genoa; the 
caravels of Spain and Portugal, light sailing craft rigged with triangular 
lateen sails; and the galleasses of Venice, commonly known as the 
Flanders galleys.. These latter were, in their proportions, a com- 
promise between the long galley and the short round ship. They were 
driven normally +y sails, but used oars as an auxiliary means of 
propulsion. They were of huge size (reaching 1200 tons) and strongly 
armed and manned. 

Prominent among the improvements in navigation during the 
Middle Ages was the invention of the mariner’s compass in the 
thirteenth century, the needle being floated in water by means of a 
cork or rush. This was followed by the introduction of the astrolabe, 
and later of the cross-staff and the quadgant, for taking latitudes. 
Their use however was not always practicable at sea, and the portolant 
or pilot’s charts of the fifteenth century indicate direction by lines of 


bearing radiating from fixed points instead of by the modern parallels 
and meridians. 
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THE TUDOR PERIOD—EXPERIMENTS IN 
OCEANIC ENTERPRISE 


CHAPTER I 


THE REGULATED COMPANIES, 1485-1603 


(i) Characteristics of the Tudor Period 


Wrrn the commencement of the Tudor period, England enters upon a 
new stage of national expansion. The history. of the latter no longer 
confines itself to the single topic of the companies trading with 
European countries. Exe the fifteenth century drew to its close 
Christendom had begun to open up new lands in the east and in the 
west. With the earliest steps in this development our own country 
concerned herself only to a limited extent. But she could not remain 
for ever indifferent to the conquests of the Spaniards and the 
Portuguese ; and in the latter half of the sixteenth century English 

‘ enterprise, content no longer with the seas of Burope, extended itself 
in a determined manner to the oceans of the world. Accordingly we 
shall have now to consider associations for trade with Africa and 
Spanish America, for the discovery of a north-eastern or north-western 

" passage to the Far Hast, and for the planting of colonies in North 
America; and finally; before the close of the period, the inception of 
the Hast India Company with its destiny of establishing Great Britain 
as an Asiatic power. Ye shall see also the deyelopment of the na 
al police force of the Narrow Seas : 







of the Atlantica 
But, although the sixteenth century witnessed tke beginning of 
oceanic undertakings, and is*thus sharply distinguished from the 
mediaeval period which preceded it, the undertakings themselves were 
all in the nature of experiments ; some were but temporarily successful, 
others failed, only“a few produced solid and lasting results. The 
failures of course were not all loss. They provided indispensable 
experience. But they were sufficiently numerous to prevent the new 
undertakings as a whole from adding immediately to the wealth and 
prosperity of the country. That prosperity, throughout the century, 
. depended mainly upon the old-established European trades carried on 
“ by the old regulated companies whose origin we have already traced 
. and by two or three new ones formed in imitation of their mediaeval 
80 
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prototypes. In the present chapter therefore we shall trace the 
“history of the commercial undertakings doing business in European 
Beas. sed acat 

Henry VIL, on taking uf the reine of government, immediately 
interested. himself in,the country’s overseas commerce. He found the 
transference of its control from alien to native hands still incomplete, 
and he set himself to hasten the process by all the means in his power. 
To him belongs the credit of putting continuously into practice the 
doctrines of commercial policy first enunciated in the time of Richard 
II. and vainly advocated by the trading interests under the Lancastrian 
and Yorkist dyngsties. These doctrines are conveniently grouped 
under the designation of the mercantile system. The mercantile 
policy, as understood in Tudor times, meant that the Government 
applied itself deliberately and consciously to the fostering of sea-power, 
to the favouring of the interests of its own subjects by depressing those 
of foreigners, to ghe accumulation of the precious metals, and to the 
encouragement, by artificial means if necessary, of industries conducive 
to the national wealth. Henry pursued this policy consistently ; his 
successors with occasional lapses due to political considerations; and 
the mercantile system as a whole flourished with full vigour until the 
closing years of the eighteenth century. 

In modern England these principles have fallen into discredit. We 
no longer believe that state interference is the ideal moans of promoting 
commercial and colonial expansion. But that need not blind us to the 
fact that under far different conditions stategraft was wise to apply itself 
to such tasks, and that unless it had done so we should not stand whore 
we do to-day. The means by which we have risen are worthy of 
study, and we must not regard the mercantile system as always a 
fallacious one merely because it was unsuited to the circumstances of 
the nineteenth century. And, returning to the Tudor period, we must 
notice that in new undertakings government activity never took the 
place of individual effort to the extent that it has since done in other 
countries. Practically all the great advances bf the time originated in 
private enterprise, which first took the risks of the pioneer and then 
looked to the admisistration for support. 


(ii) Henry VII. and the Promotion %f Commerce by Diplomacy, 
1485-1509 


From the day of his accession Henry VIL. received complaints that 
the seaports were decayed and chipping, wes diminishing. His first 
care was to provide an immediate palliative by granting bounties for 
the construction of new ships and by drafting a Nayigation Act of a 
Seer ETT eet pee TT By this Act (passed in the Pazlia- 
ment of 1485, and amerided in 1489) it was ordered that aliens should 
Cease to import into England the wines of Bordeaux and the woad of. 
Toulouse, a commodity much used in dyeing cloth. In future this 
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‘ 
traffic was only to be carried by English ships employing English crews. 
This was a aio more patie Sama fhadt tis sboreve Act of 
Richard II.; but even so, strict enforcement was not always main- 
tained, and foreign merchants often reckived (on payment) licences to 
infringe it, : 

The affairs of the Merchants Adventurers and of their rivals the 
Hanseatic’ League also claimed the king’s early attention. In 1493 
there arose a prolonged quarrel with the Flemish authorities owing to 
the fact that Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy (sister of Edward IV. 
and Richard ITL.), gave open support to Perkin Warbeck and others 
who challenged the king’s title to the throne, Henry, his very 
existence thus vitally threatened by a sea power, found himself 
obliged to make use of commerce as a weapon with which to secure the 
expulsion of this nest of traitors from the Low Countries. He ordered 
the cessation of all intercourse and the removal of the Adventurers’ 
headquarters from Antwerp to Calais. The Engligh merchants were 
hard hit, for at Calais they might sell only to French and other non- 
Flemish buyers. But they rallied loyally to the king’s support, and 
their wealthier members continued to buy stocks of cloth as usual in 
order to mitigate the unemployment of the weavers. Much of this 

loth, as Bacon tells us, “ lay dead on their hands for want of vent.” 
The cloth, however, was td-the-Flemings a necessary raw material, 
since they supplied the labour for the finishing processes. At length 
they gave way. By the Intercwrsus Magnus of 1496, and later treaties 
of 1497 and 1499, Henry secured the political objects he desired, 
clearing up at the same time many disputes as to tariffs and restrictions. 
The Merchants Adventurers returned in triumph to Antwerp. 

In the year following the signing of the Intercursus Magnus Pazlia- 
ment had to intervene to settle a dispute among the Adventurers 
themselves. The merchants of the smaller seaports complained that 
the London members, having gained control of the government of the 
fellowship, were exacting excessive fees for admission ‘to its privileges. 
Tt had never been th® intention of the sovereigns who framed the 
Company’s charters to limit membership to a small band of monopolists ; 
and obviously Henry VII., whose aim was the aggtandisement of 
national commerce, could not countenance such a pojicy. An Act was 
accordingly passed to limit the entrance fee to 10 marks (£6 13s. 4d.), 
on payment of which sum any Englishman might trade provided that 
he had served a satisfactory apprenticeship. A few years later a 
dispute arose between the Merchants Adventurers and the Merchants 
of the Staple, the latter apparently claiming the right to deal in cloth 
without paying fees to the former. After a prolonged argument a 
decision was given to the effect that all exporters of cloth to Flanders 
must belong to the Merchants Adventyrers and all dealers in wools to 
the Staplers, although there was nothing to pfevent the same individual 
from being free of both Companies. j ~ 

An accident provided Henry with the opportunity for a Stroke gf 
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policy characteristic of the man and the time. |In 1606 the Archduke 
Philip, then ruler of the Low Countries, was voyaging to Spain when 
heavy weather compelled him to land on the English coast. The king 
wa him escorted to London ostensibly as_a_guest, in reality as a 
prisoner, and as the price of his liberty the archduke agreed to a treaty 
which revised the customs dues substantially in favour of the Merchants 
Adventurers. This treaty the Flemings named the Iniercursus Malus, 
and for the next twenty-five years a diplomatic debate was maintained 
on the question of its validity, the archduke having died prior to its 
formal ratification. : 
The discipline of ghe Adventurers had become unsatisfactory at this 
period, as the dispute between the Londoners and provincials had 
testified. In 1605, therefore, the king issued a new charter defining 
the legal powers of the governor and his assistants as in former grants, 
and making it plain that the Company was to include not only London 
men but also the affiliated societies of the other east-coast ports, 
But complaints of the wilfulness of “disordered persons” recurred 
throughout the sixteenth century, and it is evidont that the enforec- 
ment of discipline in a foreign land was no casy matter. Practically 
all the great companies for overseas trade suffered from the same 
disadvantage. eat sete 
With the Hanseatic League Henry had to proceod warily, for he 
well knew how dangerous its nig ie might be té‘a king whose 
tenure was by no means secure. He confirmed its privileges on his 
accession, doubtless much against his will. But his hand fell heavily 
upon the Hasterlings whenever their conduct gave him an excuse for, 
harshness. The customers and, port officials, their enemiés to a man, 
strained the letter of the law in dealing with their cargoes. Durin 
the restraint of trade with the Low Countries in 1495 they were accus 
of secretly conveying thither the cloth which the native merchants 
loyally abstained from handling; and the king exacted from them a 
bond for £20,000 as a guarantee of their integrity. At the same time 
the fury of the London mob broke forth in an smed attack upon their 
London factory of the Steelyard. The Easterlings made a stout — 
defence, and the Lord Mayor dispersed the rioters after, one may - 
suspect, allowing, them a reasonable, chance of sacking the place, 
The king’s partiality appeared in the fact that although eighty 
delinquents were arrested they were all dismissed after a few days’ . 
detention in the Tower. 


j—By_two_diplomatic measures Henry further aimed at the Hange’ 
Supremeoy. a 1490 he made a rents With the King of Danae by 
‘which the long maritime war dating from the middle of the century. 
; was brought to an end. Englishmen were now free to resume their 
ancient voyage to the Iceland fishery, and the way was made safe for 
; English merchants to revive the Eastland route into the Baltic, pro- 
ye they could find some foothold in the Hanse towns upon its shores. 
‘ do effect this Henry entered into a negotiation with the port of Riga 
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in order to d j auntez) al policy and secure from 
it a grant of track aviteges. In this he was yltimately unsuccessful, 
and the Hastland trade had to wait long for bétter times. In the latter . 
part of his reign Henry suffered much tneasiness from the flight to. 
Germany of the Harl of Suffolk, who had some pretensions to the. 
crown. The ald threat of a sudden invasion across the North Sea made 
it imperative for the king to propitiate the Hansa, and he therefore, 
modified f-Aftheharshness of his early attitude towards it. The 
whole story of his dealings with the League, an 6 Claims and 
counter-claims brought forward in three several diets for the settlemént 
of differences in 1491, 1497 and 1499, provides a good illustration of 
the working of the mercantile policy as practised at the close of the 
fifteenth century. 

The trade between England and Spain continyed on the old lines 
during ‘the reign of Henry VII., the effects of the West Indian 
discoveries not making themselves felt until a later period. Here 
again Henry sought by diplomacy to improve the position of his 
subjects, A commercial treaty in 1489 regulated the duties and 
secured the personal liberty of the merchants. Both governments 
also agreed to revoke all letters of reprisals for injuries on the sea, and 
so to reduce the extent to which piracy had grown during the middle 
ya of the fifteenth century, The direct traffic between England and 

ortugal failed to recover from the set-back it experienced during the 
same period of anarchy. The Portuguese began to export their 
surplus commodities principally to Antwerp, and that place, after the 
opening of the sea passage to Tata. became their staple for trade with 
northern Hurope. But Portuguese merchants and mariners remained 
influential in Bristol, and at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
took a prominent perp in organizing voyages of discovery from that 


port. ; : 

The Italiah merchants had hitherto practically monopolized the 
trade between England and the Mediterranean. During the reign of 
Henry VII. the improvement in English shipbuilding and the vigorous 
diplomacy of the king combined to force an entry for Englishmen into 
the Italian seaports and the remote waters of the Levant. In addition 
to the spices brought by the Asiatic caravans to Aleppo, Damascus 
and Alexandria, the fine fabrics, jewellery, armour and glassware of 
Italy, and the muscatel and malmsey wines of Candia and Chios 
provided rich ladings for enterprising traders. The exports of 
England found a ready market in the south, and early in the reign 
Englishmen were bringing wines from Candia in quantities sufficient 
to alarm the Venetian government at the prospect of theit competition. 
The Venetians increased their customs dues. Henry retaliated in the 
same manner, and sought for allies inthe other Italian states. He 
found the Florentines agreeable to his policy, and concluded with them 
a treaty by which he undertook to establish at Pisa a wool-staple 
similar to that of Calais. The plan was to make Pisa the sole. 
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‘stributing centre for English wool in the Mediterranean. This would 
ae pee serious ‘ieee Venice, since the Venetians had hitherto 
been exempt from the staple system, and had laded their Flandarg 

alleys at Bandwigh or SouChampton without being obliged to buy 
rom the Staplers’ Company. The Pisa depot flourished for a time, 
and then fell into disuse. Henry probably never intended it as more 
than a threat, in which character it was entirely successful. Venice 
abandoned her hostile attitude, and English trade became firmly 
established. : ; 

The regulated type of company laboured under serious disadvantages 
in the operation of a distant trade in unsettled regions. The average 
duration of a voyage to Chios was at least twelve months out and 
home, the risks from Mohammedan pirates were high, and the 
merchants were obliged to combine into private syndicates for the 
employment of large and woll-armed ships. The best means of 
conducting such 4 traffic was afterwards found to be that of the joint- 
stock company. But this method of doing business was then un- 
developed in England, and consequently we hear of no incorporation 
of the Mediterranean traders until the latter years of the sixteenth 
century. 


(iii) Commerce and Politics, 1509-1558 


For half a century after the death of Henry VIT. the commercial 

olicy of England sought to follow the lines which he had laid down. 
His encouragement of shipping by Navigation Acts, his alliance with 
Spain and as a consequence with the Low Countries, and his under- 
lying hostility towards the Hansa—all these features of his system 
persisted until the accession of Hlizabeth, with this modification, 
that whereas Henry VII. had made the encouragement of commerce 
his principal object after the securing of his throne, his successors 
made it subsidiary, first to an ambitious foreign policy, and afterwards 


to the conduct of the religious disputes arising fro. eformation. 
The mercantile system remained, therefore, the guiding principlé of 


English policy, although somewhat blunted in its operation by prefer-’ 


ence accorded to the interests above mentioned, 
The Navigation Acts of Henry VII. remained in force, although 


complaints arose of slackness in theiz administration in the early } 


years of his son’s reign. In order to raise money Henry VIII. became 


too lavish in the grant of licences to aliens to import French wines; ; 


but on realizing that his subjects regarded this as a serious grievance 
he promised a stricter enforcement By the law. In 1539 a great ahooet 
temporary change took place in the fiscal system inherited from the 
past, The adjustment of the duties payable at the ports had hitherto 
given Englishmen preference qver all foreigners except the Easterlings. 
At the date named Henty VIII. was in serious difficulties, threatened 
by disaffection at home and by a joint invasion by the King of France 
and the Emperor Charles V. acting in the interests of the Catholic 
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religion. To buy off the emperor’s hostility Henry proclaimed that 
for the ensuing seven years foreign merchants might trade with England 
in all commodities, wools excepted, on payment of the duties formerly 
exacted from English traders only. ‘Thus at a stroke England aban- 
doned the fiscal protection of her commerce, the mainstay of the 
mercantile system. But_no sooner had the political danger passed, 
away than the king and his mini omas_ Cromwell, sought to 
undo the effects of the enforced concession, By a new Navigation Act 
in 1540; the rovided that foreignors wishing to avail themselves of 
the zeduction in duties must ship their goods in Haglish bottoms. 
By this means the loss to the native traders becatie commensurate with 
the gain to the shipping interest. Both the free-trade concession and 
the Act of 1540 expixed at the end of the allotted seven years, and 
England returned to the ancient protective system. The above changes 
had, not affected the validity Bi Henry VII.’s Navigation Acts. The 
latter continued in operation until 1552, when a «modification was 
introduced enabling foreigners to import wines and woad at the less 
busy seasons of the year. * 

The Merchants Adventurers continued their traffic at Antwerp under 
the constitution provided for them by the charter of 1605 and 
under the protection of the treaties which Henry VII. had negotiated. 
The stability of their position represented the most satisfactory and 
permanent portion of Henry’s work, and for the first thirty years of 
the sixteenth century they prospered in their trade and contributed 
substantially to the wealthof the kingdom. Then political difficulties 
for which they were not responsible ushered in a troublous period. The 
Emperor Charles V. was by inheritance the ruler of the Burgundian 
territories and also King of Spain. The divorce of his aunt, Katharine 
of Aragon, by Henry VIII. alienated his friendship with Ingland and 
presaged the ultimate rupture of the Burgundian alliance. Religious 
differences added to the discomfort of the English merchants. Arrests 
of English goods and,shipping became frequent. The threatened 
invasion of 1538-9 was followed by a prolonged dispute over the 
Navigation Act of 1540. In 1544 the situation brightened for a time 
hen Henry VIL ang he empexro ailied nemsetves agains trance 
But ere the year had passed Charles broke hi t, leaving | 
England to carry on the warealone. ‘The high-handed proceedings of 
the Hnglsh privateers converted him from a neutral into an almost 
open enemy, and a prolonged arrest of English trade in the Low 
Countries still further disorganized the Adventurers. They them- 
selves added to their misfortunes by continual bitter feuds on the 
limitation of membership and other ancient controversies. 

During this time the Hanseatic League took advantage of their 
rivals’ weakness to engross much of the* export of cloth to Antwerp. 
The Flemings themselves could not indulge in this traffic on account 
of the high duties they had to pay. The Hasterlings, not similarly 
handicapped, made rapid strides, until the Merchants Adventures, 
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clamoured loudly that they were on the vorge of ruin. Henry VIII, 
sympathising nach his sees merchants, could do little to help them, 
Like his father, he dared not quarrel with the Hansa. He needed 
a powerful navy to.save the country [rom invasion, the threat of which 
hovared_over him from the day on which he severed his allegiance to 
the papacy; and the great warships of his day could only keep the 
sea, aoe expenditure of pitch, cables, cordage, spars and 
canvas, all of which came almost exclusively from the Baltic lands, 
Henry, therefore, during his later years maintained fast friendship 
with the League, which repaid him with the naval stores above 
mentioned, and also sold him several large warships when a great 
French armament threatened England with disaster in 1545, The 
Jesus of Lubeck, afterwards so famous in our naval annals, was one of 
the vessels acquired jn this manner. 

The prosperity of the London factory of the Hansa had probably 
never stood higher than at the date of Henry’s death (1547). Five - 
years later it fell suddenly and, as the event proved, permanently, 
from its proud pesition. The blow which the strongest English kings 
had hitherto shrunk from dealing fell from the hand of the Duke of 
Northumberland, the virtual ruler of the country during the later 
years of Edward VI. ; and it was the weakness rather than the strength 
of the duke’s position which brought him to his decision. The French 
and Scottish wars had compelled the government to run deeply into 
debt. The Merchants Adventurers, amongst other groups of capital- 
ists, had lent it large sums. Their ede et Thomas Gresham, 
afterwards the founder of the Royal Exchange, was a supporter of 
Northumberland’s ; and they demanded the revocation of the Hanse 
privileges based on the treaty of 1474, They had a long list of accuse- 
tions in readiness. The League, they said, had admitted many new 
towns to its membership since the grant of its privileges, and yet 
persistently evaded a definition of its own extent; by exporting cloth 
to Antwerp it had infringed the legal monopoly, of the English society ; 
the Hasterlings, by the Latin wording of the treaties, were limited. 
to the import of suae merces, the produce of their own cities, and never- 
theless the greatest part of their trade was in exoticae merces, the wares 
of other lands; ,and finally the Adventurers produced evidence that 
the Germans habitually “ coloured ” the-merchandise of Flemings and 
other strangers, fraudulently passing such goods through the customs 
at their own reduced rates. The trial proceeded rapidly, the evidence 
was held to be conclusive, and on February 24, 1652, the Privy Council 
promulgated “The Decree against the Steelyard’ by which all the 
privileges were annulled and the Hasterlings reduced to the status of 
other alien merchants.? 

So matters remained unti the accession of Mary in 1553. She, 
as an enemy of Northumberland and all his works, restored the Hansa . 
to its old position. But financial necessity forced her to bow to the 

-> 4d. A, Williamson, Maritime Enterprise, 1485-1558, Oxford, 1913, pp. 164-7. 
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renewed demands of the Merchants Adventurers. Gresham, whom 
she had dismissed from his office of Royal Factor at Antwerp, was 
found to be indispensable. She reinstated him, and after much 
negotiation revoked the Hanse privilegts for the,second time. The 
Hansa, still hoping to regain what it had lost, stopped short of a formal 
declaration of war, aithough it arrested all English ships in its ports, 
proclaimed a cessation of intercourse, and circulated ominous ruamourg 
of a maritime coalition of Denmark, France and its own naval resources 
against England. But the League itself was past the time of its 
greatest strength. Its misfortunes in England coincided with losses 
in other directions, and the effects of its hostility were not so serious 
as many had anticipated. To what extent its stoppage of supplies 
contributed to the undoubted deterioration of the English fleet in 
Mary’s reign, and thus to the loss of Calais in 1558, is uncertain. The 
question is one which our naval historians have not fully elucidated. 
The Tudor period witnessed the steady decline and virtual extinction 
of the Merchants of the Staple, at one time the most powerful corpora- 
tion trading overseas. The principal cause of this decay was a natural 
one, and not disadvantageous to the general interests of the country : 
it was simply that the growth of the English cloth manufacture 
diminished the surplus of raw wool available for export. Although 
sheep-farming greatly increased during the period from the Black 
Death to the middle of the sixteenth century, the home demand 
for wools would alone have sufficed in time to kill the staple export. 
But other factors ace the change. The Mediterranean trade, 
both by Italians and Englishmen, drew off an increasing share of the 
wool, and this traffic was independent of the Staplers’ monopoly, 
Spain also became a wool-exporting country. ‘The quality of its 
product was inferior, but its prices were lower than those of England 
on account of the heavy export duties levied by the English crown. 
‘Finally, the loss of Calais in 1558 dealt a blow to the already dying 
organization from which no recovery was possible. The Staplers 
attempted, with the ald of a new charter from Elizabeth, to establish 
depots in the Low Countries. Their shipments were never very 
regular, and the Spanish war put an end to them. Then James I, 
sought to revive the early system of Edward III. by appointing staple 
towns in England. But by this time, for the purposes of foreign 
trade, little more than the name of the Company survived. An Act 
of 1660, prohibiting all export of wool, may serve to mark its practical 
decease. Yet, like its origin, its end is obscure. It was never formally 
dissolved and may even, in a legal sense, be said to exist to-day.* 
Henry VIL. confirmed his father’s commercial agreements with 
Spain, and the English traffic with that country increased rapidly 
during the early years of his reign. The English merchants voyaged 
principally to Cadiz, San Lucar and Seville. At these Andalusian 
ports they obtained not only the wines, fruits and oil of Spain itself, 
1Sir C. P. Looas, Beginnings of English Overseas Enterprise, Oxford, 1917, p. 22 
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but also by transhipment the merchandise of Italy and the Levant, 
and the hides and sugar arriving from the new Spanish colonies in the 
West Indies, Bristol had o ‘preponderant share in this trade, but 
London and the south-coast ports also engaged init. We have records 
showing that the Bristol firms maintained English factors in the 
Canary Islands, and even that a Bristol man, “Thomas Tison, was 
doing business in the West Indies in 1526. In 1517 the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, the feudal lord of San Lucar, granted the English special 
privileges in his port. They accordingly concentrated their business 
there and fora time flourished exceedingly. Then the Reformation 
and the divorce of Katharine of on put an end to the ancien: 

i i paniards 
ecam and the English, hitherto unincorporated, were com- 
pelled to draw together for mutual defence. In 1530 they obtained 
from Henry VIII. a charter granting them the status of a regulated 
company, and allawing them to set up a machinery of government 
on the same general lines as that of the Merchants Adventurers. 

The English merchants had obviously resorted to this step in 
anticipation of difficult times to come. Events proved that their 
fears were well grounded. The enmity hetween Henry VIII. and 
Charles V., and the fanatical loyalty of Spain to the papacy, provided 
occasions for the persecution of the English company. The Spanish 
buyers earn that the English were selling cloth of poor material 
and fraudulent workmanship. The officials revived ancient and 
long dormant statutes as excuses for hindering them in the enjoynient 
of their privileges. General arrests became frequent and of increasingly 

long duration, The Inquisition stepped in and claimed jurisdiction 

over heretics who held that Henry VIII. waa the supreme head of the 

English church. “ English subjects,” says a report of 1537, “ are 

much molested at the instigation of slanderous preachers suborned 

thereto by the Bishop of Rome’s adherents.” In 1539 an unconfirmed, 
though widely credited, story asserted that three Englishmen had 
been burnt alive in Seville; and undoubtedly" some suffered torture 
and imprisonment. “We... do live in great peril and fear of our 
persons and goods,” the merchants protested in an official document, 

“for fear of the, extreme punishment and cruel entreating of the 

fathers of the Inquisition and their deputies, which be in all places 

where our trade doth lie.” + 

The national quarrel between England and Spain, commonly 
considered as the product of Elizabsth’s reign, may thus be seen to 
have originated a generation earlier. The Reformation was its cause, 
and one of its early effects was an outbreak of piracy and privateerin 

-. Which first drew the attention of English rovers to the immense wealt 
which was crossing the Atlantis jn Spanish ships. In 1545 a Southamp- 
ton adventurer took a ship bound from Sepals with a lading 
worth 80,000 ducats. In spite of such provocation on both sides 
poe _ * Williamson, op, cif, p. 228, 
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war at the time was avoided, and the English company continued 
in the Spanish trade for another forty years. In 1585, threo years 
before the despatch of the Armada, the end came with a sudden 
attempt on the part of the Spanish officials to seige all English ships 
in their ports. Thenceforward direct intercourse ceased until the 
accession of James hh ; 

The English merchants who pushed their way into the Mediterranean 
in the reign of Henry VII. did so at a time when the trading conditions 
in that sea were about to undergo great changes. In the Middle 
Ages the Venetians and Genoese had. possessed numerous: colonies and 
trading stations in Greece, Syria, Asia Minor, the Black Sea, and the 
islands of the Levant. Through these they had controlled the most 
important trade route by which eastern goods passed into Europe. 
The discovery of the sea passage to India by the Portuguese m 1498 
had the effect within a few years of diverting the far-eastern traffic 
—the spices which Arab seamen had carried across jhe Indian Ocean 
to the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf—from the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic route. At the same time the rapid adwance of Turkish 
power began to submerge the Italian outposts of commerce, and to 
render precarious the remaining traffic in the products of the Levant 
itself and of Persia and Central Asia. After the fall of Constantinople 
in 1453 Venice, by the payment of tribute to the Sultan, had con- 
trived to retain for a time her trading privileges in his territories. 
Then, with the reign of Selim I. (1512-20), the Ottoman conquests 
recommenced with fresh energy. Syria, Iigypt, the smaller islands 
of the Greek archipelago, and the Venetian possessions on the coast 
of Greece all fell to this Sultan; whilst his successor Solyman the 
Magnificent (1520-66) took Rhodes and extended his sway over the 
northern coast of Africa. 

Into this medley of warfare and piracy came the English traders 
of Henry VII. and his son; and during the first half of the sixteenth 
century “ divers tall ships of London... with certain other ships of 
Southampton and Bristol had an ordinary and usual trade to Sicily, 
Candia, Chios and somewhiles to Cyprus, as also to Tripoli and Beyrout 
in Syria.” The commerce of Venice was dying under the stress of 
Turkish pressure. The sailings of the Flanders galleys became in- 
frequent, ceasing altogether after 1532 ; and the Enghshmen succeeded 
to their employment. For a time the trade was a rich one, making 
the fortunes of some of the commercial families. But in the middle 
of the century the Turks became more truculent, and even the Sultan’s 
safe-conduct became powerless to protect Christian merchants. The 
last recorded voyage of this series took place in 1553. Thenceforward 
the trade was abandoned for five-and-twenty years. These early 
Levant traders, as we have seen, had no incorporation. Each syndicate 
fought for its own hand, and only the richest capitalists could bear 
the expense of setting forth the heavily armed ships necessary for the 
voyage. Warships were especially suitable for the purposo, and i 
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first three Tudor sovereigns all at various times sent the best ships 
of the navy on trading ventures to “ Levant’s end.” 

From the foregoing we have seen that during the period 1509-1558 
the mediaeval trading systent of England reached its highest develop- 
ment, and then speedily began to show signs of decay. By the date 
of Mary’s death nearly all the departments of svade, which in Plan- 
tagenet days had been in the hands of alien ges oe a had fallen to 
English companies or individuals. Only in the Baltic were Englishmen 
still in a subordinate position ; but the crushing of the London branch 
of the Hansa and its exclusion from competition with the Merchants 
Adventurers in the Netherlands gave promise of better conditions in 
the Eastland regions. We may set the completion of this transference 
of control to the credit of the mercantile system as operated by the 
Tudor sovereigns. The general decline of the old trades which began 
to be apparent in the middle of the century arose from such wider 
causes as the progress of world-discovery, the advance of Islam, and 
the influence of religion upon European politics. When the same 
ruler, in the persen of the Emperor Charles V., resided. over Germany 
and effectively governed the Low Countries, Spain, the New World 
and the greater part of Italy, the old Burgundian alliance concluded 
by Henry V. became immensely extended in its scope. The com- 
mercial advantages of that alliance had been strong enough to 
overcome the personal enmity of the Duchess of Burgundy towards 
Henry VIL. ; hey were not strong enough to neutralize the religious 

assions aroused by the Reformation. Spain and the Low Countries 
beaaths increasingly hostile towards England in the later years of 
Henry VIJI. With the marriage of Mary to Philip, the emperor’s 
heir, the quarrel was patched up fora time. But Philip used England 
merely as a tool in his struggle with France, and the loss of Calais 
aroused a storm of indignation which entailed the end of the ancient 
alliance. With the advance of the Turk in the Mediterranean added 
to this, it is evident that the whole political system upon which 
our mediaeval trade had flourished was rapidly*going to pieces. From 
this time forward Englishmen began seriously to devote themselves’ 
to oceanic enterprise in order to compensate for the threatened position 
of the older commerce. 


(iv) The Old Trades under Elizabeth, 1558-1608 


- At the accession of Elizabeth the political and commercial position 
of England was unsatisfactory. To many contemporary observers 
it seemed that the Tudor dynasty and all that it ee for were on the 
verge of ruin. But fortunately the emergency found the man’ in 
readiness to cope with it. Sin William Cecil, afterwards Lord Burghley, 
had been a member of tke Privy Council under Edward VI. In 1558 
the new queen made him her Secretary of State, and he remained her 

_-uiost fait and trusted adviser until his death forty years later. 
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Besides directing the political energies of the country during this long 
period he exercised also an immense influence upon its economic 
policy, and in his hands the mercantile system received some modifica~ 
tions and a more consistent application shan had been possible in the 
previous generation.? : 

Cecil was eminently, a man who took account of realities rather than 
of labels. The national accumulation of treasure seemed to him a 
desirable object not so much for its own sake as for that of the warlike 
commodities treasure would buy. He did not therefore limit his efforts 
to the hoarding of gold in the coffers of the state, as the rulers of Spain 
were doing; he sought also to establish in England the industries 
conducive to national power—the mining of metals for gun-founding, 
the growth of raw materials for the manufacture of cordage and canvas. 
In the shipping interest also he came to the conclusion that much of 
the existing navigation policy was mistaken, sincé the benefits accruing 
were not commensurate with the damage arising from the hostility 
of other countries. In the parliament of 1559 he accérdingly promoted 
a new Navigation Act which “for the avoidance of disputes with 
foreign princes” expressly repealed those of Richard I. and Henry 
VII. In his Act the policy was whittled down to this, that seg Sova 
who in.normal circumstances shipped their goods in foreign bottoms 
were to pay duties at aliens’ rates. But since exceptions were made 
in favour of the Merchants Adventurers, the Merchants of the Staple, 
and the merchants of Bristol, the new Act amounted to a considerable 
abandonment of the old navigation policy. That part of it which 
remained, as may be seef, eae the operations of Englishmen 
rather than of foreigners. 

Cecil’s distaste for the high hand in external relations appears 
again in his classification of maritime enterprise under three heads : 
trading, fishing, and piracy, ‘“‘ whereof the third is detestable and 
cannot last.” Although he miscalculated the outcome of the 
west-country adventurers’ proceedings, predicting from them nothing 
but national calamity,~he approved of all legitimate and inoffensive 
means of increasing the national sea-power. He did what he could 
to improve the quality of the Royal Navy and the supply of munitions. 
He introduced detailed legislation for promoting the consumption of 
fish, holding that the fisherjes were the best breéding-grounds for 
seamen. He supported also all projects for extra-European trading 
and discovery in so far as they did. not involve collision with the claims 
of Spain and Portugal. He was, in fact, a great peace minister whom 
circumstances forced into war against his inclination. But he was 
emphatically not what in our day is called a pacifist, blindly refusing 
to make ready for a contingency which he disliked. The success of 
England in the Spanish struggle was largely due to his wise control 
during the years of preparation. mae” 


1 For a full treatment of Cecil’s mercantile policy see W. Cunningham, D.D., The 
Growth of Linglish Industry and Commerce in Modern Times, Cambridge, 1903, chap.. 
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When Cecil commenced his administration the dispute with the 

“Hanseatic League was still unsettled. Its privileges in England 
remained in abeyance, and its ports were closed to English shipping. 
Tn 1560 he concluded a treaty by which the Hasterlings returned to 
London on terms which decided the matter substantially in accordance 
with English contentions. For the future the merchants of the Hansa 
were to export no English cloth to the Low Countries or Italy. On 
that which they carried to German towns they were to pay the same 
duties as did the English merchants (not lower ones as had previously 
been the casc). On imports into England they were to pay higher 
duties than the English, although slightly lower ones than those paid 
by other aliens. They were also to guarantee reciprocal treatment 
for Englishmen in the Baltic. This agreement destroyed the ancient 
preponderance of the Germans in the North Sea and Netherlands 
trade. Two further ‘steps abolished the last vestiges of their power 
in England. In 1579, on the occasion of a fresh dispute, the govern- 
ment reduced them to an absolute equality with other aliens in the 
payment of duties; and in 1598 it expelled them altogether from the 
country, their great block of buildings in the Steelyard reverting to 
the possession of the Crown. 

, The Merchants Adventurers continued their traffic at Antwerp 
under increasingly adverse conditions during the early years of Hliza- 
beth. They moved their depot to Emden for a time in 1563, but 
afterwards returned to Antwerp. In 1568 the Duke of Alva, Philip 
TI.’s commander in the Netherlands, seized_all Englishmen and their 
goods under his jurisdiction in revenge for the detention by Elizabeth 
of @ consignment of treasure intended for the payment of his troops, 
The Merchants Adventurers then transferred their headquarters to 
Hamburg, and traded there for several years, afterwards moving to 
Emden again, and then to Stade on the Elbe. The final rupture with 
the Hansa deprived them of the use of this place, but by that time the 
Seven United Provinces comprising the northern part of the Nether- 
lands had made good their independence agairist Philip IT. To them 
accordingly the English company betook itself, selling its cloth 
successively at Middelburg, Delft, Rotterdam and Dordrecht. In 
the seventeenth century the Adventurers re-established their mart 
at Hamburg without resigning that in the United Provinces. In 
these two regions they long continued a successful trade. (The mart 
at Dordrecht came to an end in 1751; that at Hamburg endured until 
1808, when the Company was finally dissolved as a result of Napoleon’s 
conquest of Germany.! 

£),The extinction in the fitteenth century of Henry IV.’s organization 

f the Hastland Company had left the Baltic trade free and unincor- 

porated. From 1485 onwatds Englishmen had undoubtedly sailed 
to this region in increasing numbers, although the subject is an obscure 
one, and the actual extent of the traffic is difficult to estimate. By 
ne * Lucas, op. cit. p. 117, 
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1579 the Hansa had been sufficiently weakened to permit of the revival 
of the chartered company. In that year, therefore, Elizabeth issued 
a new charter authorizing the merchapis to elect ® governor and 
twenty-four assistants, and granting a monopoly of English trade 
within the Baltic. For the frst fifty years of its existence the new 
Eastland Company had a more prosperous history than the old. Then 
it began to suffer from Dutch competition, and from the increasing 
clamour against commercial monopolies. In 1673 an Act which made 
every Englishman free of its privileges on payment of forty shillings 
practically threw the trade = In the eighteenth century its 
organization became extinct. Like the Merchants Adventurers, it 
outlived the period of its usefulness, but in its prime it was of material 
assistance to the cause of English maritime expansion. 

In 1578 Sir Edward Osborne and Richard Staper, merchants of 
London, sought to revive the Levant trade. They sent William 
Harborne overland to Constantinople, and throug him obtained a 
grant of safe-conduct and trading privileges from the Sultan. As 
a consequence the queen issued a charter in 1581 constituting Osborne, 
Staper and others a recognized corporation with monopoly rights, 
under the name of the Turkey Company. This company, we should 
note, was not a regulated one, but was of the new joint-stock type. 
Circumstances, however, caused its reorganization within a few years 
as a regulated company, so it will be convenient to consider it in this 
chapter. Owing to political delays the first English merchantmen 
did not arrive at Const@ntinople until June, 1584. Thenceforward 
the Turkey Company Gandusted a lucrative trade, employing nineteen 
fair-sized ships and successfully forcing its way through the Straits 
of Gibraltar in face of armed Spanish opposition. 

Meanwhile, owing to a dispute between the English buyers and 
certain capitalists who sought to force up prices in the currant trade, 
the queen granted to an English syndicate the sole right to import 
currants, sweet wines and oils from Venice (1583). The Venice Com- 
pany was also of the joint-stock type, and prospered almost as much 
asthe Turkey Company. It employed fourteen ships of an average 
burden of about 180 tons.1 

The charters of both rig eae had been granted for short terms, 
the object being to allow the founders of the trade a chance of recouping 
their outlay under a monopoly, and then to reconsider the whole 
matter. Accordingly, in 1592, the charters having expired, the two 
companies were amalgamated under the name of the Levant Company. 
The voyage having now become, by the improvement of shipping, 
both shorter and safer, and conditions in the Turkish dominions 
having become more settled, it was thought feasible to make the new 
organization a regulated company. * “Tis , frst governor was Sir 
Edward Osborne, and its chief mart Aleppo. It carried on an active 
career for over two centuries. ; 


™!; 
‘inet these companies see M, Epstein, Harly History of the Levant Company, Londoz 


CHAPTER II 


THE AGE OF DISCOVERY—PORTUGUESE AND SPANISH 


THE great voyages of the age of discovery—those which extended the 
interests of Christendom to a world many times greater than that 
which had filled*the minds of Europeans in the Middle Ages—were 
for the most part the work of Portuguese, Italian and Spanish 
navigators. Yet’ their grandest results, all achieved in the lifetime 
of a single generation, are the heritage of mankind at large, and no 
history of the subsequent maritime expansion of the English, French 
or Dutch nations can be complete or even intelligible unless it takes 
them into account. They are the foundation upon which has arisen 
the whole structure of world civilization as we see it to-day. 

But the peoples of the Mediterranean were not the earliest pioneers 
in ocean discovery. That distinction belings to the Northmen of 
Scandinavia, the brilliant, restless race which blazed, meteor-like, 
through Europe during a brief three centuries, and then subsided into 
insignificance, having left its mark in every land from Dublin to 
Jerusalem and from Novgorod to Sicily. In the latter half of the 
ninth century the Norse rovers began to traverse the northern seas in 
search of more novel fields for conquest than those afforded by Saxon 
England and Carolingian France. In 860 they discovered Iceland, 
and within fifteen years they had established a permanent colony 
upon its shores. Then, in 877-8, they pushed on to Greenland, whose 
aspect did not invite a similar immediate settlement; and there for a 
century theif wéstern progress stopped. 

After that interval Norse expansion recommenced under the leader- 
op of successive members of one energetic family. In 986 Bric the 
Red, an Icelander, led a band of settlers to Greenland, he himself 
choosing that name for the country because, as he said,.a good name 
was useful in attracting pioneers. Three years later a reinforcement 
following him from Iceland miscalculated their course, passed south 
of Greenland, and sighted a coast which they named Helluland or 
Stony Land, probably Labro@or. In the last year of the century . 
Leif, the son of Eric the Red, determined to explore this land. Sailing 
hither, he coasted southwards and discovered successively Markland 

-~{Wooded Land) and Vineland, ee some have identified with the 
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neighbourhood of Cape Cod. Thorwald, another son of Hric, made 
further discoveries in Vineland, and fell in battle with the Eskimos 
~ (or Indians) who resisted his landing. Finally, in 1006-8, Thorfinn 
Karlsefne made a serious effort to colonize Vineland, but the numerical 
strength of the natives forced him to abandon the undertaking. 

Thorfinn’s attempt*marks the culminating point of Norse expansion 
in the west. Thenceforward sporadic visits to America continued 
until 1347 without any permanent impression being made. The 
Greenland settlement existed until the early fifteenth century, when 
it too perished, and Iceland remained as the farthest north-western 
outpost of Christendom. Climatic changes are thought to have 
contributed to the shrinkage of the Norse settlements; for it seems 
evident from the old sagas that Greenland and Labrador were milder 
and less forbidding regions than they are to-day, To what extent the 
records of these Norse explorations persisted in the sea-lore of the 
fifteenth century is doubtful. Some have conjectured that Columbus 
and Cabot drew much of their inspiration from this source, but of 
positive evidence there is no trace. * 

So far as our present knowledge Ler we may conclude that the 
Norse school of exploration perished without influencing the Latin 
pioneers whose deeds we have now to consider. The only connecting 
link, the story of the voyages of two Italians, Nicolo and Antonio 
Zeno, at the end of the fourteenth century, is of such doubt{iul authen- 
cad that it can only rank among the numerous “ not proven” tales 
of the later Middle Ages, Briefly, it amounts to this, that the two 
brothers between the years 1380 and 1395 visited Greenland and 
other northern countries not now identifiable. These are described 
with much detail except as regards their geographical position, which 
remains hopelessly vague. The suspicious circumstance is that the 
account remained buried in a solitary manuscript until it was printed 
in 1558 by the Italian historian Ramusio, whose critical faculties were 
not of a high order. The life-history of the manuscript is not con- 
vincing, and it is probable that the whole story is a forgery of the 
sixteenth century. 

The undoubted explorations which preluded the great age of discovery 
rest on surer evidence. They took two opposite dirgctiqns ; eastward 
by land into Asia, and westward by sea to the island groups of the 
Atlantic. The Asiatic travellers were merchants and missionary 
churchmen who followed in the wake of the Crusaders. Of these the 
most memorable were the Venetian brothers Nicolo and Maffeo Polo 
who, with Marco Polo the son of Nicolo, penetrated the entize length 
of Asia, in a journey occupying the space of twenty-four years (1271- 
1295), of which they spent seventeen at the court or in the employment 
of Kublai, the Grand Khan of Cathay. They reached the far east 
by land, and returned by sea in Chinese junks through the Indian 
Ocean to the Persian Gulf, and thence overland to Europe. On their 
return Marco Polo wrote a full account of all they had seen, an accoultt 
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whose substantial accuracy has been confirmed by modern experience 
of the East. Christendom obtained in this manner a glowing and 
detailed picture of the vast region it was destined to dominate; but, 
supreme as Marco Polo’s wor stands out in its delineation of social, 
political and mercantile conditions, it makes little attempt to provide 
the accurate geographical data of latitudes and distances which were so 
important in solving the problem of the sea passage to Cathay. Widely 
known throughout Europe in numerous manuscript copies, it was 
nevertheless only slowly that it fulfilled its destiny of exciting 9 
determination to bring poverty-stricken Christendom into effective 
contact with the splendours it depicts. But by the year 1477, when 
it was first printed, it had accomplished this task, and the men were 
then living who were to complete the work of the three Venetian 
wanderers of the thirteenth century. 

Whilst the Polos and their less well-known successors were enduring 
the hardships of Jand exploration, the seamen of Italy and Portugal 
were displaying a fortitude of another order by pushing forth into the 
unknown Atlantic, The material dangers of the sea were real enough 
to men who undertook long voyages with scarcely any scientific equip- 
ment, But the imaginary terrors were greater still in the desolate 
wastes which no keel had broken since the making of the world. 
“Most mariners had heard it said that any Christian who passed 
Bojador would infallibly be changed into a black, and would carry to 
his end this mark of God’s vengeance on his insolent prying.... 
And it was beyond the Cape which bounded their knowledge that the 
Saracen geographers had fringed the coast of Africa with sea-monsters 
and serpent rocks and water unicorns instead of place-names, and had 
drawn the horrible giant hand of Satan raised above the waves to 
seize the first of his human prey that should venture into his den.” } 
Every unknown island was spirit-haunted, tenanted by devilish 
magicians with flat, reptile heads and long-fanged mouths, or by 
headless monstrosities whose eyes peered forth from between their 
shoulders. Beneath the open seas lurked thé kraken which could 
devour ship and crew in its enormous jaws. Above the storm-cloud 
towered the gigantic form of the Bishop of the Seas driving mariners 
on to their unknown doom. ‘These horrors were as real to the mediaeval 
seamen as their belief in the saints te whom they prayed for auccour ; 
and yet men of transcendent courage came forward to offer their lives 
and, as many thought, their souls, in the cause of human progress. - 

Westward of the Straits of Gibraltar the classical geographers had 
placed the Fortunate Islands which, however, had not come under 
the sway of the Roman Empire. They remained undiscovered until 
1270, when a Genoese expedition reached the group now known as the 
Canaries. The find was forgotten until 1341, when Portuguese and 
Italians rediscovered the islands which they found tenanted by “a 
naked but not quite savage people ” who cultivated the ground and 


~ 40, R. Beazley, Prince Henry the Navigator, London, 1896, p. 171. 
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kept flocks of goats. In 1402 Jean de Béthencourt, a gentleman of 
Normandy, led a party of his compatriots to the conquest and coloniza- 
tion of some of the group. In 1351 also, the Azores were first discovered, 
and subsequently forgotten until in 1431-2 Gonzalo Cabral rediscovered 
and occupied them for Portugal. The name*of one Englishman 
appears in the record of early Atlantic discovery. About the year 
1370 Robert Macham or Machin of Bristol induced an heiress named 
Anne d’Arfet to elope across the seas with him. Their ship, making 
for Spain, was driven southwards by tempests until they came to an 
island where the pair landed with certain of their crew. A renewal of 
the storm drove the vessel from her anchorage, and she was never 
heard of again. Superstitious terror seized the landing party. The 
woman died “ for thought,” and Macham himself did not long survive 
her. The sailors, preferring any fate.to the horrors of enchantment, 
put to sea in the ship’s boat and reached the coast of Africa, where 
they ended their lives in slavery to the Moors. A féllow captive who 
had learned their story escaped to Portugal in 1416, and as a consequence 
a Portuguese expedition sought for and found the island, which they 
named Madeira. 

Under the direction of Prince Henry the Ree the Portuguese 
began the systematic exploration of the west African coast. Born 
in 1394, the Prince took a prominent part with his father and his 
brothers in the capture of Ceuta from the Moors in 1415. After this 
campaign he settled at Sagres on the promontory of Cape St. Vincent, 
and devoted himself to thestudy of navigation and geography and the 
setting forth of voyages to the southwards. His motives were partly 
religious and partly political. By reaching the populous districts of 
Guinea he hoped to convert millions to the Christian religion. By 
rounding the extremity of the African continent,—then believed to 
stretch not much further south than the Equator—he designed to open 
communication with the Christian empire of Prester John, vaguely 
supposed. to exist somewhere in eastern Africa or the Middle Hast, and 
so to form a great coalition for the extermination of the Turk, whose 
growing power in the Levant was threatening the ruin of Christendom. 
The object of the later voyagers, the finding of a rich trade route to 
India and Cathay, seems not to have occupied mucl? pldce in Prince 
Henry’s plans. His spirit wa8 that of the crusader rather than of the 
merchant ; his “ India’ was the Christian country which was to aid 
in overthrowing the infidel. He pursued his aims with all the single- 
mindedness and cruelty of genius. When cargoes of miserable negroes 
were landed in Portugal, and their families torn asunder amid loud 
lamentations at the slave auction, he contemplated the spectacle 
“with unspeakable pleasure, as to the saving of their souls, which but 
for him would have been for ever lost.”’> * 

The first objective, then, was Guinea, already known by repute through 
the Moslem caravan traders who journeyed thither across the Saharars 
In 1434 Gil Hannes, one of the Prince’s captains, passed Cape Bojador, * 
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the previous boundary of the unknown. The next year’s expedition 
reached the Rio d’Oro. In 1441 Cape Blanco was discovered, and in 
1444 the Bay of Arguin. Hers the country was populous and the slave 
trade began in earnest. A great slaving expedition in 1445 brought 
home 235 captives. In the same year Diniz Diaz discovered Cape 
Verde. Ten years later, in 1455-6, Ca da Mosto, an Italian captain 
in the Prince’s service, reached Sierra Leone, and passed along the 
nearer portion of the Guinea Coast, whilst Diego Gomez in 1458-60 
explored the Cape Verde Islands. When the Prince died, in 1460,. 
the arduous preliminary work was accomplished, and. the gates to rich 
discoveries stood open to his successors. 

There for some ten years the matter rested, until a captain named 
Fernam Gomez made a contract with King John II. by which he was ° 
to conduct the Guinea trade for a fixed period, on condition that he 
discovered a certain extent of new coastline every year. Under this 
agreement (1470°5) the ships of Gomez rounded Cape Palmas and - 
traversed the Ivory and Gold Coasts. By 1481 the whole Gulf of , 
Guinea had been explored, and the Portuguese had sailed 2° south of 
the equator. In the latter year also they founded the fortified post 
of S. Jorge da Mina on the Gold Coast, as the nucleus of their rich 
traffic in that region. 

Three more memorable voyages completed the discovery of the 
western coast of Africa. In 1482-4 Diego Cam reached the mouth of 
the Congo, and in 1485-7 the same navigator attained the southern , 
latitude of 21° 50’ at Cape Cross. In the ye&r of Cam’s return from’this' ' 
expedition Bartholomew Diaz sailed for Cape Cross and thence pushed ; 
boldly southwards, determined to find the southern extremity of the | 
continent. On his outward voyage he was driven far out into the | 
ocean by stormy weather, and so missed seeing the Cape of Good Hope. : 
But steering eastwards and northwards to regain the coast he found 
the sea open before him until he came to land again in the neighbour 
hood of Mossel Bay. Continuing in the same direction he visited Algoa 
Bay and the mouth of the Great Fish River (the nomenclature is that ' 
of a later period). Here the trend of the coast left no room for further 
doubt. The end of Africa had been turned, and the first European keel 
was sailing the Indian Ocean, Diaz, his task accomplished, retraced 
his course, sighting on his homeward passage the point which he 
named Cabo Tormentoso, but which his king rechristened Cabo de 

- Bona Speranza. He arrived in Portugal in 1488. 

Already, before this result had been achieved, the character of: 
Portuguese exploration had been changing, as the rapid progress of the 
past seven years had proved. The ideals of Henry the Navigator were ° 
receding to 4 secondary position, and the new mercantile projects of 
the late fifteenth century wéte taking shape, The motive of these 
plans was the desire to divert from its ancient course the trade : 

“in the wares of the Far East, which had hitherto reached Europe 
by the Hanseatic and Mediterranean trade routes. The wealth 
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which Italy and the Hansa had derived from this traffic was a 
sufficient incentive to the new adventure; the fifteenth century 
revival of geographical anc all other learning, and the increased 
confidence of ocean navigators arising from the Portuguese voyages, 
seemed. to indicate that the means were now available for putting it to 
the test. The geographers of the time recognized the fact that the 
world is.a sphere. They somewhat underestimated its true size. 
They held that upon its surface were the three continents of Hurope, 
Africa and Asia, together with a possible fourth in the shape of a grant 
antarctic land-mass separated from the known lands by a belt of 
ocean. They were altogether unsuspecting of the existence of America. 
And finally, they had freed themselves from the great heresy which 
Ptolemy had imposed upon European thought since the second century 
after Christ, namely that the Indian Ocean was shut in on its southern 
margin by a continuous strip of land stretching from southern Africa 
to a southward frojection of eastern Asia. This error was now dis- 
credited.+ : 

Such was the state of geographical theory which gave rise to two 
distinct schools of action for the attainment of the goal. The Portu- 
guese, after the voyage of Bartholomew Diaz, saw the way clear before 
them: they had but to sail round their Cape of Good Hope and on 
without impediment to all the lands of the orient. But, although this 
truth was by them clearly and generally recognized, they allowed ten 
years to elapse before sending forth their crowning expedition. In 
the meantime the supporters of a rival thedry proposed and put into 
action a very different plan. This theory was that, given certain 
geographical conditions, the best route to Cathay lay westwards across 
the Atlantic. 

: The westward theory was not a new one; it had been put forward 

in the days of the Roman Empire. But two men of action now 
advanced definite plans for realizing it without delay. These men 
were Christopher Columbus, a Genoese, and John Cabot, also by 
birth a Genoese, but since 1474 a naturalized citizen of Venice. So 
far as we know they arrived independently at their conclusions; and 
there is no means of deciding which of the two was the first to make. 
public his ideas’ Of Cabot we shall have more to say in the next 
chapter. For the present the story Inust follow the fdrtunes of 
Columbus, ‘who was the first to obtain an opportunity of putting his 
plan to, the test. 

Many, in fact nearly all, of the details of Columbus’ career prior to 
his first great voyage have furnished matter for dispute, 80 vague and 
unsatisfactory is the evidence; and only stép by step has modern 
criticism succeeded in distinguishing the true from the false in the 
multitude of traditions surrousiing hisname. _ And here itis necessary 
to state that during recent years the whole basis of his title to fame as 


-_ 
1 Eratosthenes, ¢. 200 B.¢., had made a much more correct gueas of the dignositi 
of land’ and sea, but the authority of Ptolemy had for long superseded his teaching. 
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a scientific explorer has been challenged by an investigator of deep 
learning in the subject. This new version of his achievement has not 
secured general acceptance, and we shall therefore give first the 
commonly received account, and afterwards a brief summary of the 
revolutionary conclusions of his latest biographer, 

Christopher Columlus was born at Genoa, probably in 1446. His 
father was a weaver of that city, and he himself followed the same 
craft for a time, afterwards going to sea in various Genoese ships. 
In 1476 the vessel in which he was serving formed part of a mercantile 
squadron which was voyaging to England. Off tone St. Vincent a 
fleet of privateers assailed it, Columbus’ ship took fire, and he himself 
seized an oar and swam to land, afterwards making his appearance 
in Lisbon. For the next few years he remained in Portuguese employ- 
ment, making and selling charts and voyaging to Madeira aie the 
Guinea coast, During this period he entered into a correspondence 
with Paolo Toscanelli, a well-known astronomer ang mathematician 
of Florence. Toscanelli (copies of whose letters exist) furnished him 
with a map of the world as he conceived it, and with scientific evidence 
of the feasibility of the western route to Cathay. Armed with this 
testimony, which gave point to the plans he had already revolved in 
his own less learned. mind, Columbus applied to the King of Portugal 
for the necessary ships and equipment. The king apanky refused to 
consider the scheme, ut secretly sent out to the west a caravel which 
failed to find land in the direction indicated. Columbus then left 
Portugal, which was on thg point of reaching the Hast by the African 
route, and therefore disposed to be hostile to any rival project. Passing 
over into Spain he made similar ee to the Spanish sovereigns, 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and at the same time sent his brother 
Bartholomew to England to lay his case before Henry VII. His 
terms were high, and some years more elapsed before the Spanish 
court conceded them. Henry VII. is said also to have yielded, but 
to have been too slow to make up his mind, so that his acceptance 
reached Spain only after the explorer had set sail in that country’s 
service, 

Be that as it may, Columbus departed from Palos with three ships 
on August 3, 1492, and steered first for the Canary Islands. His plan, 
as explained in the correspoydence with Toscanelli, depended upon 
an underestimate of the total circumference of the globe, and an 
immense overestimate of the breadth of Asia from west to east, 
Thus, in his expectation, the coasts of Cipango (Japan) and Cathay 
(China) would be found even nearer to Europe than, as we now lmow, 
the American seaboard is actually situated. Had he known accurately 
the size of Asia and. of the earth he could never have set forth on the 
expedition, since neither the navigation,nor the shipping of the period 
were considered equal to such a voyage. > 

Armed with letters of recommendation from the Spanish sovereigna 
to the Grand Khan, he quitted the Canaries on September 6, deter“ 
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mined to push steadfastly westward until he reached the goal. On 
October 12, 1492, he landed upon an island of the Bahama group. 
Following the directions of the natives he discovered the larger islands 
of Cuba and Hispaniola (Hdyti), and returned in the spring of 1493 
with the news that he had found the archipelago long known to exist 
off the south-east coast of Asia. © 

Such, in brief outline, is the orthodox account of the inception of the 
great discovery. But a recent historian of Columbus denies much of 
its truth.t According to his reading of the evidence, the explorer 
had, prior to the voyage of 1492-3, no expectation of making his way to 
the coast of Asia, neither had he promised the Spanish sovereigns that 
he would doso. His intentions, on the contrary, were based upon the 
secret knowledge imparted to him by an unknown shipmaster or 
“ pilot.” This man had been overtaken by a tempest whilst making 
a trading voyage near the coasts of Europe ; had been blown far across 
the Atlantic, ang had landed on an unknown shore upon the other 
side; had returned after losing most of his crew by privation; and 
finally had died penniless in Columbus’ house after revealing his secret 
to his benefactor. The latter had thereupon determined to rediscover 
the land for himself, not for a moment supposing it to be Cathay, and 
had sailed in 1492 with that purpose. Columbus, this version proceeds, 
shaped his course to the locality (half way across the Atlantic) where 
he confidently expected to discover the land, and not finding it, went 
on in some bewilderment until he discovered the West Indies. Here, 
struck by some fancied resemblance to Marco Polo’s descriptions, he 
announced to his companions that they had reached the islands of 
Asia. Several years afterwards some person, probably Bartholomew 
Columbus, forged the Toscanelli map and correspondence in order 
to give the lie to the story—then widely current—of the unknown 
pilot and the accidental character of the discovery. 

If the above be the true history of the enterprise, it is evident that 
Columbus sinks to the position of a somewhat dishonest trafficker in 
the fruits of another man’s labours, and forfeits all claim to the reputa- 
tion of a great scientific explorer. But there are difficulties in the way 
of accepting this account, and the majority of the present-day students 
of the subjact remain unconvinced of its validity. 

Whatever may be the truth about the motives of Columbus, the 
effect of his discovery is not in doubt. On his return in March, 1493, 
he claimed definitely to have reached the outskirts of Cathay. ‘The 
Portuguese had only the last stage to traverse of their voyage to 
India. A whole world was but waiting to be seized by European 
enterprise. In 1498 (May and September) Pope Alexander VI. issued 
bulls assigning spheres of exploration to the nations of the Peninsula. 


Ls e 
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tusks and four arms apiece. The spices, however, proved to be more 
genuine than the Christianity, and after a three months’ stay Vasco da 
Gama sailed for Portugal with satisfactgry ladings. He reached home 
in September, 1499, after losing two-thirds of his crews by sickness 
and other casualties. But the great task was accomplished. The 
spice trade was diverted from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic, 
and an era of intense prosperity for Portugal set in. | 

The conquest of the eastern trading system proceeded rapidly. 
Vasco da Gama made a second voyage in 1502. Three years later the 
spread of Portuguese acquisitions warranted the appointment of a 
viceroy, and in 1509 the great Affonso de Albuquerque succeeded the 
first holder of that post. In six years (1509-15) Albuquerque captured 
Goa, Malacca and Ormuz, and riveted the grip of Portugal upon all the 
intervening trade routes. In 1516 the Portuguese reached China, and 
in 1542 Japan. The local native shipping poured into their depots 
the commodities which their huge carracks transported to Europe, 
Side by side with commercial success the earlier crusading zeal still 
manifested itself in the labours of the Jesuit missionaries who, led by 
Francis Xavier, strove without much result to convert this vast new 
world, 

In the west: the Spaniards were for a time disappointed with the 
outcome of their discoveries. Under the leadership of Columbus and 
others they examined the West Indian islands and the neighbouring 
coast of South America. Gradually it became evident to them that 
they were not in Asia byt in some hitherto unknown continent, and 
their disillusionment on this point was not at first compensated by 
any extraordinary signs of wealth in their new possessions, A small 
supply of gold and a few pearls compared very poorly with the 
profits made by the Portuguese. : : 

But some thirty years after the original discovery America began to 
reveal itself in a new light. In 1518 an expedition from Cuba ranged 
along the coast of Mexico, heard tales of a civilized native state under a 
great king in the interior, and came upon traces of a large store of gold 
in the hands of the Indians. Hernan Cortes, a settler in Cuba, de- 
termined to find and conquer this rich land. Taking with him all the 
armed forces he could gather, he landed in 1521 and pweketl into the 
heart of the country. The rwing tribe of Aztecs were savage oppressors 
of other subject nations. The latter assisted the Spaniards, and after 
desperate fighting in which the whole expedition was face to face with 
annihilation Cortes subdued Mexico, An immense hoard of treasure 
fell into his hands, and ere long Europe became seriously perturbed by 
the influx of the precious metals into Spain. 

Hardly had astonishment at this conquest begun to subside when 
news came’ of a similar and even greater achievement. Spanish 
pioneers crossing the Isthmus of Panama heird accounts of an empire 
to the south, filled like Mexico with gold and silver. In 1532 Franciseg 

1K. G. Jayne, Vasco da Gama and his Succesgors, London, 1910, pp. 52-5. ae? 
Rr ‘ 
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Pizarro, with less than two hundred followers, sailed down the coast 
and invaded Peru. He succeeded in gaining control of his prey more 
easily than Cortes had done, fpr the Peruvians were a milder and less 
warlike race than the Mexicans. The original iis ete disgraced 
themselves by orgies of greed and cruelty and by rebellion against 
the authority of the Spanish government. “But &fter order had been 
restored Peru yielded to Spain more’treasure than any of her other 
conquests. Persistent rumours recurred throughout the sixteenth 
camntury of yet another treasure-state of fabulous wealth in the interior 
of South America. But in this case they proved to be illusory, although 
many adventurers spent their lives in the quest. Six: Walter Raleigh 
thought he was on the track of this Eldorado when he ascended the 
Orinoco in 1595. 

One other exploit remains to be told to complete the bare outline 
of the great discoveries. In 1519 Ferdinand Magollan, a Portuguese 
navigator, havingeleft the service of his own country, sailed out of San 
Lucar in that of Spain. His object was to reveal that western route 
to the Far Hast which Columbus and Cabot had: projected years before, 
Skirting the coast of South America, he examined the estuary of the 
River Plate without success, Further to the southwards he found what 
he sought, a passage leading through the land into the Pacific. Called 
by him the Strait of All Saints and by posterity the Strait of Magellan, 
it presented to mariners the most dangerous piece of navigation in 
the world. Jagged rocks, strong currents, furious squalls, and numerous 
blind turnings combined to threaten disaster to any who essayed to 
steer @ sailing-ship through its intricacies. Magellan nevertheless 
succeeded. Then he crossed the Pacific and directed his course to the 
Moluccas, the Spice Islands, which long remained in dispute between 
Spain and Portugal. He himself fell in a quarrel with natives, but his 
flagship the Victoria retumed by the Indian Ocean and the Cape of 
Good Hope after encompassing the world in a three years’ voyage. 
Such an achievement, unthinkable fifty years before, shows what 
heights of audacity and endurance distmguished the seamen of the 
great age. With ‘practically no improvement in ships or instruments 
they accomplished in bold self-confidence ten times as much as their 
fathers hdi*contemplated with superstitious dread. Nothing better 
illustrates the wide yet rapid transition from mediaeval to modern 
manhood, 


CHAPTER IIT 


THE ENGLISH DISCOVERIES, 1485-1547. THE NAVY, 
1485-1558 


(i) The Voyages of John and Sebastian Cabot 


Wauust Columbus had been spending many weary years in seeking 
aid for his discovery of Cathay by a western voyage, a similar idea 
had developed in the w&nd of a fellow-countryman of his, John Cabot 
(variously rendered as John or Zuan Kabotto, Caboto or Cabota). 
Cabot, like Columbus, was a Genoese by birth, but in 1476 he became 
a naturalized citizen of Venice, and so figures generally in history as 
a Venetian. He had traded as a merchant on the old spice route through 
the Levant. He had travelled to the shores of the Red Sea and had 
conversed with Arab seamen who told him that their wares came by 
many hands from the fartftest regions of the east. There is little doubt 
that he had read also the book of Marco Polo, the germ of so many 
great achievements, and had in his mind a clear impression of the 
wealthy cities of China and the more fabulous riches of Cipango or 
Japan, therein so glowingly set forth. 
the truth about Columbus is difficult to unravel, still more is that 
concerning John Cabot. For centuries his very name was forgotten. 
A memoir of 1832, which long remained a standard authority, ascribed 
the whole of his discoveries to his son Sebastian ; and it is only during 
the last fifty years that some part of the history of his honourable 
career has been dragged into the light amid the conflicting. ents 
of numerous investigators. The eae reasons for this beensity 
are that four hundred years &go the English writers of memdirs and 
chronicles concerned themselves only with the lives of kings and 
nobles, regarding the struggles of low-born genius as unworthy of 
record ;1 and that Sebastian Cabot, the explorer’s son, who furnished 
information to Spanish and Italian historians, remained strangely 
_silent on the subject of his father’s voyages, and contrived, wilfully 
or not, to give the impression that he glone had discovered North 


2 Very little is known concerning the private lives of the majority of the middle-class 
worthies of the Tudor period. The paucity of surviving detail regarding the life of 
Shakespeare, so often given & sinister interpretation, is another illustration of the same™ 
general rule. 
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America for Henry VII. The researches of our own generation have 
corrected this error, and the archives of London, Madrid, Venice and 
Milan have yielded definite pfoof of the true facts. 

The motives which brought John Cabot to England, and the length 
of his residence in our country, are unknown., He and his family 
were at Bristol in 1496. He may have travelled thither on hearing of 
Bartholomew Columbus’ mission to Henry VII, and the failure of the 
negotiation for Christopher Columbus to sail westwards in the English 
service. A contemporary letter states that Cabot had been in Spain 
and Portugal seeking aid for his projects. He may also have tried 
his fortune in France, for the Spanish sovereigns wrote to their am- 
bassador that the western adventure had been ria ea to Henry 
VIL. by the French king in order to divert his energies from continental 
affairs, He came to Bristol more probably as an explorer than as a 
merchant, for the western seaport was a favourable starting-point. 
The Bristol men frequented the Iceland fishery, where they may have 
heard tales of the old Norse discoveries. It was said that for many 
years they had been sending out ships to explore the Atlantic without 
result. The evidence on this point is vague, but it is certain that they 
showed a more enterprising spirit in these matters than did the 
merchants and mariners of the capital. ; 

Columbus, if indeed he hoped to find Cathay on his first expedition, 
had based his aay on a great exaggeration of the size of Asia, bringing 
the eastern shore of that continent within easy sailing distance of 
Europe. He had accordingly crossed thé Atlantic on the latitude 
of the Canary Islands, somewhat less than 30° north of the equator. 
Cabot’s plan depended less on this geographical error. As we shall 
see, his idea was to cross the ocean much farther to the north, not far 
short of 60°, where the lessening circumference of the globe would 
have the same effect of reducing the distance to be traversed. There 
is no evidence, therefore, that he was a mere imitator of Columbus. 
Thé westward theory had been suggested before either of them ‘was... 
bom ; the practical means whereby each sought to realize it were the 
products of two different geographiog conceptions, of which Cabot’s 


was monelagunder than that of Columbus. They had this in common, 
that they both "believed that the passage of the Atlantic would bring 


them to Asia, and neither had any suspition that an immense unknown 
continent barred the way. 

Henry VIL. visited Bristol in 1495-6, and in March of the latter year 
John Cabot received letters patent authorizing him and his sons 
Ludovieus, Sebastian and Sanctus to take five ships at their own 
charges, to navigate any seas to the east, north, or west, and to occupy 
and possess any new found lands hitherto unvisited by Christians. 
Tn the event of success they Were to trade only from the port of Bristol, 
to be exempt from payment of customs, and to enjoy a monopoly 

' as against all other subjects of the king, ‘In retum for these privileges 
they were to pay one-fifth of all profits to the king, Here it ia 
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necessary to state that Ludovicus and Sanctus Cabot are mere names 
to us, appearing on this occasion only upon the page of history. Of 
the extent of their participation in the vayages and of their subsequent 
careers nothing is Paoea Of Sebastian, on the other hand, there will 
be more to relate. 

In the late spring df 1497 John Cabot sailed out of Bristol, not with 
the five ships permitted by his charter, but in a single tiny vessel named 
the Matthew with a crew of eighteen men. He himself was a poor man,. 
and Bristol, comparatively enterprising as it was, would do no more 
for him than this. His undertaking, viewed from the starting-point, 
was thus much more hazardous than that of Columbus with his three 
catavels and 120 men. After passing to the south of Ireland he 
steered northwards for a time, then westwards across the Atlantic, 
and apparently south-westwards again before reaching the other side. 
On June 24, according to a statement made nearly fifty years later, 
he sighted land in the neighbourhood of Cape Bretcn. The landfall, 
however, is a disputed point, some authorities concluding that it must 
have been on the coast of Labrador or Newfoundland. John Cabot 
planted the flags of England and Venice, and coasted for some distance 
to examine the nature of the country. He found it “a very good and 
temperate country ” and, although he saw no inhabitants, he noticed 
unmistakable signs of the presence of man—felled trees, snares for 
game, and the like. His provisions then began to fail and he turned 

omewards, arriving at Bristol at the beginning of August. 

He rode at once to London, taking with him his charts and a globe 
with which to demonstrate his discoveries to the king. Of the nature 
of his discovery neither he nor any of his friends had any doubt. 
Lorenzo Pasqualigo, a merchant residing in London, wrote on August 
23, 1497, to his brothers in Venice: “‘ The Venetian, our countryman, 
who went with a ship from Bristol in quest of new islands, is returned, 
and says that 700 leagues hence he discovered land, the territory of 
the Grand Cham.” A few months later, on December 18, the Milanese 
envoy reported to his master: “ Perhaps among Your Bxcellency’s 
many occupations it may not displease you to learn how his Majesty 
here has won a part of Asia without a stroke of the sword.” Then, 
after describing the voyage and the valuable fishery founé*Oh the new 
coast, he continues: “ But Master John Caboto has set his mind on 
something greater ; for he expects to go further on towards the Levant 
from that place already occupied, constantly hugging the shore until 
he shall be over against an island, by him called Cipango, situated 
in the equinoctial region, where he thinks all the spices in the world, 
and also all the precious stones, originate... by means of which they 
hope to establish in London a greater storehouse of spices than there is 
in Alexandria.” -° 

Cabot, then, confidently reported that he *had found the outlyin 
coasts of Cathay. The greatest enthusiasm prevailed in London an 
Bristol. The navigator took the title of Admiral, dressed in silk, 
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and was feasted at court. Henry bestowed on him a gratuity 
of £10 and an annual pension of £20. The merchants of London, 
with the king’s aid, equipped and laded a large ship for the 
next year’s voyage, whilst those of Bristol prepared four smaller 
ones to accompany her. Cabot promised to lead them from the 
neighbourhood of his first landfall to the wealthy cities of China and 
Japan, where they would exchange their English cloth for untold 
riches of silks, spices and jewels. The Spanish ambassador protested, 
jealously claiming that the new land was the possession of his own 
sovereigns, The latter had already written that such enterprises 
“cannot be executed without prejudice to us and to the King of 
Portugal.” The Bull of Alexander VI. was evidently no apy 
ceremonial, but a reality with which Englishmen would have to reckon 
if they were to push their way in the new world which was coming 
so suddenly above the horizon. ; 

With golden anticipations John Cabot sailed again from Bristol 
in 1498, A London chronicler, entering up his record towards the close 
of the year, wrofe: “they departed from the west country in the 
beginning of summer, but to this present month (Oct.-Nov.) came 
never knowledge of their exploit.” The Spanish ambassador reported 
the fact of their sailing, and also that they met with a storm off the 
Trish coast which caused one ship to turn back. But as to the progress 
and end of the voyage not one word of definite information has sur- 
vived, Yet we may take it as certain that Cabot and his men did 
reach the other side of the Atlantic againand coasted southwards 
from Newfoundland in search of trade; and further, that they made 
the unpleasant discovery that they were not upon the coast of Asia 
at all, but on that of an empty land whose scanty population of 
savages had nothing of value with which to lade their ships. 

The evidence which provides ground for the above belief is circum- 
stantial. In the first place, John Cabot continued to draw his pension 
—or an agent drew it for him—auntil Michaelmas, 1499. This warrants 
the assumption that he was still alive at that date, and helps to 
dispose of the possibility that his ships perished with all hands in the 
1498 vorage. Then again, in 1600 a Spanish pilot and cartographer, 
Juan de la vosa, drew a map of the world which exists in Madrid to the 
present day. This map shows the English to have explored three- 
quarters of the length of the North American coastline, from “ Cavo 
de Ynglaterra ” in the north, which may be Cape Race, to “ Mar 
desoubierto por Yngleses” in the south, which seems to be in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Hatteras: The identification of the differext 
place-names is not a matter of certainty owing to the crudeness of 
the outline, but the extent of the discovery is too great to have been 
accomplished in the three ironths’ voyage of 1497. This points 
therefore to the probability that the Spaniard had leamed particulars 

—of the 1498 voyage before drawing his map. Finally, the next 
= voyages which we shall have to consider were made to the Arctic north- 
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west with the object of finding a passage to Asia round the new 
continent. The promoters of these voyages evidently realized that 
the new land was not Asia, and the jnference is strong that they 
drew their information from John Cabot’s discoveries of 1498. 

In default of more exact information we must conclude from the 
above circumstances that Cabot returned towards the end of 1498 
or early in the following year with the news that he had been mistaken 
in claiming to have found Cathay, and that no profitable trading was 
to be done in the new land. The money invested in the venture was 
naturally lost. and the London merchants received such a check to 
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THH NORTH ATLANTIO AS SHOWN IN THE WORLD-MAP OF THE SPANISH 
PILOT, JUAN DEB LA Gosa, DATED 1500. 

The shaded portion of the American coast ia marked in the original with flags indicating Eng- 

Ush discovery. The map therefore in all probability Mlustrates the discovories of the Cahbota. 

In the above reproduction the names, all in Spanish in the original, are translated into English, 

and many dotails are omitted for the sake of simplicity, 
their exploring enthusiasm that for the next fifty years they were 
very backward in such enterprises. John Cabot made“tlo iurther 
voyages, and disappears fromview after the end of 1499. 

The story now follows the fortunes of Sebastian Cabot. He may 
have taken part in his father’s expeditions, although there is no 
pe that he did so. Be that as it may, he determined to profit 

y their failure. At some date subsequent to 1498 he set sail with 
two large ships and penetrated far into the north-west, seeking a 
passage to Asia round the north of the new-found land. He met 
with much floating ice and was compelled to turn back without finding 
what he sought. But it was not then nor fortong afterwards certainly 
known that America was an unbroken continent of immense width 
He therefore skirted the whole coast from Labrador southwards to 
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Florida still searching for an opening, and finally returned to England. 
The date of this voyage was probably, but not certainly, 1509. There 
is no trace of the subsequent,activities of Sebastian Cabot until the 
year 1512. He was then in England, and sailed to Spain with the 
army commanded by the Marquis of Dorset. This expedition, 
intended to attack France across the Pyrenees, tame home without 
having accomplished its object, but Sebastian Cabot remained in 
Spain and ultimately rose to the office of Pilot-Major under Charles V.1 


(ii) Zhe Anglo-Portuguese Voyages from Bristol, 1501-5 


The practical results of the Cabot voyages had been, first, that the 
English realized, probably before the Spaniards did, that a great 
obstacle lay between Europe and the attainment of a spice trade by 
the western route; and second, that a fishery more valuable than 
that of Iceland had revealed itself upon the Newfoundland banks 
and the adjoining coasts. Very quickly the Bristol men abandoned 
the Iceland voyage and betook themselves:instead to the west, where 
they competed with Portuguese, Spaniards, Normans and Bretons in 
gathering the harvest of the new fishing grounds, 

The Portuguese were particularly active in the Newfoundland 
region. The inaccurate contemporary methods of judging longitude 
gave them an excuse for claiming it as within their sphere of influence 
according to the Bulls of Alexander VI. and the Treaty of Tordesillas. 
The brothers Gaspar and Miguel Corte-Real:made voyages to North 
America, and perished in the north-west in 1601 and 1602 respect- 
ively ; and the map which records their discoveries shows Newfound- 
land under the name of “Terra del Rey de Portugal.” The 
Portuguese crown, however, made no attempt at effective occupation, 
and the way was left clear for English enterprise to try its fortune, 

The men of Bristol again took the ined, On March 19, 1501, 
Richard Ward, Thomas Ashehurst and John Thomas, merchants of 
that city, obtained a patent from Henry VII. empowering them to 
discover and occupy any new countries not already in the possession 
of Christian nations, Coupled with the names of the Bristol men 
were those <4 Jciio Fernandes, Francisco Fernandes and Joao Gon- 
salves, described as Portuguese subjects born in the Azores. Of 

' these the first mentioned had made a voyage to the north-west in 
“| 1499, This Anglo-Portuguese syndicate now took up the task of 
following up the Cabotian discoveries. Their precise achievements 
are not to be clearly discerned. The patent contains numerous clauses 
permitting the formation of settlements, the monopolizing of trade 
with the new lands, and the forcible expulsion of intruders; but 
documents of this sort were wmually very wide in their scope, and it 
does not follow that thé patentees really attempted to exercise all 
their powers. One thing is certain, that they had reasonable hopes 
a 4 Vor authorities for the Cabot voyages see Authorities for Part TI, 
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of carrying on a profitable traffic; for neither the government nor the 
merchants of England were at that date prepared to spend money 
merely upon the ee oa of geogwaphical knowledge. Voyages 
to the north-west took place in 1501 and 1502, and they undoubtedly 
produced encouraging results, for the king rewarded the explorers 
as he had rewarded John Cabot in 1497. An entry in the Privy 
Purse accounts of January 7, 1502, runs: “‘ To men of Bristol that 
found the Isle, £5”; another of September 30, 1502, says: ‘“ To the 
merchants of Bristol that have been in the Newfound Land, £20”; 
whilst at the same time two of the Portuguese adventurers received 
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THE NORTH ATLANTIC AS SHOWN IN THH MAP OF ROBDRT THORNE, 16527, 


Thorne's father was one of the Bristol adventurers of 1601-5, and the inscriptions on the 
North-American region of the map may have some refersnce to thelr operations, 


pensions of £10 a year each “‘ in consideration of the true service which 
they have done unto us to our singular pleasure as captains unto the 


New Found Land.” 
At the end of 1502 the king issued a new patent which excluded 


Ward, Thomas and Joao Fernandes from the syndicate’s privileges, 
and added to it the name of Hugh Elyot, another Bristol merchant. 
Robert Thome, also of Bristol, took part in the venture, although 
the patent does not mention him hy name. Thorne, as his son tells 
us, made with Hlyot a voyage whose success was spoiled by a mutiny : 
“if the mariners would then have been ruled and followed their 
pilot's mind, the lands of the West Indjex, from whence all the gold 
cometh, had been ours.” We have no other indication of what took 
place, save that in 1502 the adventurers captured three “ eaters of _ 
raw flesh,” evidently Eskimos, and exhibited them at the king’s court 
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at Westminster. The voyages continued until 1505, after which 
date the enterprise was abandoned. 

The fact that so little is khown of these early voyages is apt to 
obscure their importance, Although they led to no permanent 
results, they provided useful experience in ocean navigation and 
discovery to a nation which had hitherto been content with coasting 
along the shores of Europe. There is little doubt that the real motive 
was the hope of discovering the North West Passage to Asia. In 
making such attempts Englishmen were but seeking, by mistaken 
means, to fulfil one part of the national destiny which later generations 
were to accomplish ; and it is interesting to note how the Portuguese . 
monopoly of the eastern route to India forced our own countrymen, 
almost against their inclinations, to explore the northern half of 
America, a continent’ which for nearly a century after its discovery 
presented. few attractions of its own to Huropean eyes. 


(iii) Voyages of Discovery under Henry VIII. 


Henry VIII. was a lover of the sea and a patron of seamen. He 
realized also that difficult times were in prospect for English commerce 
and that the necessity existed for saad new outlets for English 
manufactures. But the menace of the religious quarrel and the 
need for maintaining the Burgundian alliance tied his hands, so that 
-in spite of his personal goodwill the cause of mazitime expansion made 
little advance during his reign. 

Richard Eden, a writer of the next generation, asserts that Sebastian 
Cabot returned from Spain to conduct a voyage of discovery in 1516-17, 
but that it failed owing to the faintheartedness of Thomas Spert, a 
mariner who shared the command with Cabot. There is, however, 
no contemporary evidence that this voyage took place. Five years 
later, in 1521, a new project took shape. The king and Cardinal 
Wolsey proposed that the Livery Companies of London should finance 
an expedition for the opening-up of trade, presumably with Asia, by 
the north-western route. The London merchants, remembering the 
failures, John Cabot’s Cathay voyage, remained sceptical of success 
and refused ‘to Subscribe sufficient money. Those of Bristol showed 
more willingness, and promised to equip two ships; but it does not 
appear that the scheme was brought to the stage of action. Again, in 
1525, an Italian seaman, Paolo Centurioni, was in communication with 
the king on the subject of the northern voyage. Centurioni came 
to London, but died there before anything further could be done, 

" These efforts, such as they were, sprang from the royal initiative ; 
private Englishmen were as yet showing little interest in oceanic 
discovery. So far as we kriow, not a single native-born Englishman 
had yet taken sole command of an exploring expedition nor published 
» any writings upon the subject. The sciences of geography, navigation, 
and astronomy, so eagerly studied in the Latin countries, found few 
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or no votaries in England. In 1527, however, Robert Thorne, the son 
of the Bristol adventurer of 1501-5, sent to Henry VIII. a memorial 
entitled A Declaration of the Indies. TWis Robert Thorne the younger 
was a wealthy merchant who had long resided at Seville. So eager 
was he to penetrate the secrets of the new world that he invested a 
large sum in @ Spaiish expedition intended for the Pacific in 1526 
in order to secure the inclusion in it of two Englishmen who were to 
bring him a report of what they had seen. 

In his Declaration to the king, and in a lerger treatise written at 
the same time, Thorne set forth in great detail the advantages to 
England of the discovery of a northern passage to Asia. It would 
provide, he said, a shorter route to the East than that of the Portuguese 
round the Cape of Good Hope or of the Spaniards through their 
newly discovered Strait of Magellan. Thorne was no believer in the 
difficulties of Arctic voyaging. The tropics were not too hot for 
Europeans to traverse, therefore he held that the Atctic circle would 
not be found too cold. In fact, he boldly abandoned the north-west 
route in favour of sailing right over the pole itself :*“ for they, being 
past this little way which they have named so dangerous, which ma: 
be two or three leagues before they come to the pole, and as muc 
more after they pass the pole, it is clear that from thenceforth the 
seas and lands are as temperate as in these parts.” The men who 
had actually been in the Arctic would doubtless have smiled at this 
reasoning, but Thorne deserves honourable remembrance in our 
history as the first English writer on discovery and the pioneer of that 
notable band of sixteenth-century Englishmen who sought by study 
to advance the cause of national expansion. 

The richly worded exhortations in Thorne’s Declaration fell upon 
willing ears, and Henry once more bestirred himself to send an expe- 
dition to sea, In May, 1527, John Rut, who had served as a master 
mariner in the navy, sailed out of the Thames with the Mary Gilford 
and the Samson, “ two fair ships, well manned and victualled, having: 
in them divers cunning men.” With him went Albert de Prato, a 
canon of St. Paul’s and apparently a foreigner, whose skill as a 
mathematician was expected to be of value to the enterpzj Rut 
shaped his course, not for the pole, but for the Labrader Cott the plan 
being evidently the old one of*finding & north-west passage. A violent 
storm parted the ships in this region, and the Samson was never heard 
ofagain. Rutin the Mary Gilford made for Newfoundland, whence he 
sent letters to the king by a returning fishing vessel. Afterwards he 
tried again to penetrate to the northwards, but was beaten by the ice. 
Then, as Sebastian Cabot had done, he sailed down the American coast,' 
“ often times putting his men on land to search the state of those: 
unknown regions,” until he arrived at Pérto Rico in the West Indies. 
There he had friendly converse with the Spaniards and passed on 
to San Domingo in Hispaniola. At San Domingo the garrison fired. 
upon his ship and drove him off. After trading once more with the 
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eople of Porto Rico he returned in salety to England. John Rut 
hed not found the passage to Cathay, but he had been drawn, as if by 
magnetic force, to the jealously guarded Indies of Spain. Here, like 
Thorne, he was a pioneer, and his trading and his being fired upon 
were ominous of the future proceedings of his fellow-countrymen, 

In 1536 the study of “ cosmography ” had evidéntly begun to make 
headway in England, for we find in that year an expedition of a novel 
type setting forth for the north-west. Although it had the king’s 
approval it originated neither with him nor with the merchants, 
Its promoter was a certain Master Hore of London, a man of good 

osition and fortune, who with a party of friends, for the most part 
awyera, was determined to see the wonders of the world for himself, 
Accordingly they subscribed funds, equipped two ships, and embarked 
at Gravesend to the number of thirty gentlemen and ninety mariners, 
In two months they crossed the Atlantic, and began to explore the 
coasts of Cape Bseton and Newfoundland. The natives fled at their 
approach, and their stock of victuals failed, Many died of hunger, 
some killed and ate one another, and all would have perished but for 
the appearance of a French ship upon the coast. They attacked the 
Frenchman, revictualled themselves at his expense, and returned 
home. Afterwards, when the aggrieved parties complained to the 
king, “he was so moved with pity that he punished not his subjects, 
but of his own purse made full and royal recompense unto the French.” 

Thus far we have had to chronicle the heroic failures of Englishmen 
in the vain quest for the North West Passage. In another direction 
the adventurers of Henry VIII. did succeed in opening up a profitable 
trade across the ocean. In 1530 William Hawkins of Plymouth, 
one of the most prominent merchant-mariners of the west country 
and a man “ for his wisdom, valour, experience and skill in sea causes, 
much esteemed and beloved of King Henry,” set sail in a ship named 
the Paul for Brazil. This country lay within the sphere of discovery 
of the Portuguese. The latter had visited it in the opening years of 
the century, although it was only in 1530 that they began to make 
serious efforts to colonize it. Hawkins, according to the meagre 
accounts we have of him, seems to have avoided coming into collision 
with them.fle traded directly with the natives, making friends with 
them to such good effect that a chief voluntarily accompanied him to 
anger and was presented to the king. Hawkins made in person 
at least three voyages to Brazil and also touched at the Guinea coast 
on his outward passage, obtaining ivory from the negroes. After- 
wards he continued to send out ships under other captains and 
evidently conducted a lucrative trade. The merchants of South- 
ampton end London followed his example, making the voyage so 
regularly that they found it*worth while in 1542 to build a fortified 
station on the Braziliah coast. One ship, named the Barbara of 
London, of whose voyage we have details, came home by way of the 

1 See article by R. G. Marsden in English Hist, Review, xxiv, p. 96, 
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West Indies, and took a Spanish merchantman off San Domingo. 
Hakluyt describes this trade as “a commodious and gainful voyage ” ; 
but for some unexplained reason it cedsed to be frequented towards 
the end of Henry’s reign. Probably the outbreak of the French war 
in 1544 led to the retention of all ocean-going ships for the naval 
service. Hawkins in his later years found profitable employment 
for his capital in maintaining a fleet of privateers in the Narrow Seas. 
Some of his proceedings smacked so strongly of piracy that the Privy 
Council committed him to prison. However, his services to the 
country were valuable, and he was soon at large again. He repre- 
sented Plymouth in three several parliaments, and died in 1554. 
Only the bare outlines of his career have been preserved; its full 
story would certainly make exciting reading. 

Superficially, the first fifty years of English: oceanic history are a 
record of failure and disappointment, of chimerical projects and 
promising openings not followed up. In reality*they provided a 
necessary apprenticeship for the more solid undertakings of the next 
generation. The English were unlearned in scitntific navigation 
and the new world-geography to which the great discoveries had given 
birth. They had to buy their experience, as the Portuguese had 
done during the fifteenth century. Their achievements under the 
early Tudors would probably appear to us in a more impressive light 
if they had given rise to o literature recording their heroisms. But 
the English chroniclers took no interest in barren discoveries, and 
successiul men of actiouslike William Hawkins had often good reason 
for remaining silent on transactions whose strict legality was question- 
able. When Richard Eden, our first historian of discovery, began 
to write in the reign of Mary, the details of the early expeditions were 
already lost ; and when the industrious Richard Hakluyt at the end 
of the century made his great collection of Rnglish voyages he could 
find nothing but fragments of the record of the first Tudor sovereigns. 
He could only lament “the great negligence of the writers of those 
times, who should have used more care in preserving of the memories 
of the worthy acts of our nation.” + 


(iv) Zhe Navy, 1485-1558 


With the Tudors begins the history of the moder navy of England.’ 
The powerful fleet of Henry V. had disappeared under his son, whose 
ministers thought to save expense by relying upon hired merchantmen 
for their naval undertakings. The Yorkist kings set about the re- 
creation of a royal fleet in so far as their limited means would allow; 
and Henry VII. acquired with the throne six small vessels which 
represented the navy of his predecestor.  Henry’s own additions 
to the fleet were not numerous, although they marked a great advance 


1 For o fuller treatment of this period of discovery see J. A. Williamson, Mariti 
Enterprise, 1485-1558, Oxford, 1913, chaps. iii. iv. v. and ¥ peal 
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in quality and specialization for warlike purposes. He built two 
first-class fighting ships named the Regent and the Sovereign, the 
former carrying 995 small guns, and the latter 141. At his death 
these ships and five smaller ones passed to his son. 

Henry VIII. from the first years of his reign adopted & Vigorous 
naval policy. Not content with building and “buyin; ships on a 
lavish scale, he was a keen personal student of naval tactics and 
architecture and of the improvement of artillery. In his reign the 
design of war vessels improved enormously, and, profiting by the 
experience gained in his French wars, he laid the foundations of a 
system of naval administration capable of dealing with a powerful 
and permanent national fleet. By the end of 1512, three and a half 
years after the opening of his reign, seventeen new vessels had been 
added by purchase or-construction to the seven he inherited from his 
father. 

The French wew of 1512-14 Lc ample work for the new force. 
In the former year Sir Edward Howard put to sea as commander-in- 
chief, and convoyed the Marquis of Dorset’s army to San Sebastian, 
The French made no opposition, but later in the year they concentrated 
some twenty-two sail at Brest. Howard sailed to meet them and fought 
a general action off that port. The intensity of the English fire 
caused the enemy to lose heart, and their fleet retired hastily into 
Brest with the exception of two ships, one of which moet gallantly 
for seven hours before giving up the contest. The other, the Cordelidre, 
prepped by the Regent and two other Hnglisemen, was overwhelmed. 

er crew fought desperately, and at last the gunner, seeing that 
escape was impossible, fired the magazine. The explosion set fire 
to the Regent also, and the two finest vessels in the respective fleets 
perished side by side. The battle secured the command of the sea to 
the English, who were able to sweep the Channel for merchantmen 
and ravage the French coasts with impunity. 

In 1513 Howard was again at sea, and instituted a blockade of 
Brest, where the French kept close in expectation of the arrival of 
a reinforcement of galleys from a neighbouring port. The galleys 
at length made their appearance and forced the blockade, sinking an 
knglish sitpeine the process. Their commander moored them in 
shallow water close to the shore of Blanc Sablons Bay where the 
larger English warships could not follow. Howard made a gallant 
boat attack upon them, in which he met his death. By some mis- 
chance he was left almost alone on the deck of the galley he had 
boarded, and before aid could come the Frenchmen’s pikes had thrust 
him overboard. The other English captains had no better fortune, 
and the attack was repulsed. After this the shortage of supplies 
and the fighting prestige of*the galleys caused the English to raise 
the blockade of Brest, Sut they still held the effective command of 
,the sea and sent armies to the continent at their pleasure, The 
war nded in 1514 without further sea fighting other than the 
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raiding of the Channel coasts. In the spring the French galleys 
burned Brighton, in revenge for which Sir John Wallop ravaged the 
shores of Normandy, destroying twenty+one towns and villages and 
much shipping. 

After the war the enlargement of the navy continued. The Henry 
Grace 2 Dieu or Gréat Harry, of 1500 tons, was completed in 1514. 
She was the largest ship yet seen in northern Europe, and carried a 
number of heavy guns in addition to the light serpentines hitherto 
considered sufficient. The war of 1522-5 produced no naval incidents 
of importance because the French refrained from sending a battle 
fleet to sea. The third war, that of 1544-6, was very different. 
Francis I. had seen ‘the error of allowing his enemies to land un- 
molested on the continent, and had strained every nerve to build up 
a mighty fleet. Henry also had been unremitting in his preparations, 
In the twelve years following 1530 he had remodelled and extended 
the navy, applying to the purpose much of the wealtlrof which he had 
despoiled the Church. Many of the older ships, the Great Harry 
amongst them, were broken up and more modern ches built to bear 
the same names. The new Great Harry, completed in 1539, was of 
1000 tons and very heavily armed. The king also constructed low- 
built craft of a new type, relying upon gun-power rather than upon 
hand-to-hand fighting, and evidently designed, by their finer lines and 
general handiness, to avoid being pr and boarded by the great 

‘high charged” battleships which remained the ideal type in the 
nines of the more conservative tacticians. These ships were the 
prototypes of the nimble English rr ges of Drake’s day, and had the 
war produced a great pitched battle they might have surprised the men 
of that generation as effectively as did their successors in the Armada 
campaign of 1588. 

But, although both sides had made great preparations, the outcome 
was not spectacular. In 1544 England, remforced by the Emperor’s 
Spanish and Flemish naval power, held the seas without difficulty. 
Then without warning Charles V. made a separate peace, and England 
was thrown upon the defensive. In 1545 a great French fleet ap- 
proached Portsmouth where Lord Lisle, the English iral, 
remained in the port covered by land batteries and aw@it®1@ the arrival 
of reinforcements. The privateers of the west country, called in from 
their profitable employment of ranging the Channel and the Bay of 
Biscay, increased Lisle’s fleet by some sixty sail of small but useful 
warships. The French, in spite of their initial preponderance, acted 
feebly. A cannonade took place at the entrance to Portsmouth 
harbour, but the French would not engage seriously under the fire of 
the batteries, and Lisle would not advance beyond that protection. 
The French ships were crowded with tnobps for the capture of Ports- 
mouth, and a terrible epidemic of typhus btoke out amongst them. 
After vainly attempting to occupy the Isle of Wight they drew off, - 
returned to their own coast, and landed their soldiers, Lisle, with 
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his numbers now increased, followed. Off Shoreham the two fleets 
met in open water. The French galleys attacked and suffered some 
loss before night ended thefaction. Lisle expected that the great 
ships would fairly join battle on the following day, and anchored 
to make preparations. But when morning dawned his opponents 
were gone, They had tamely declined the cohtest and retired to 
their own ports. Although this campaign produced no fighting 
which can be described as a great battle, it justified Henry’s ex- 
penditure on the navy, for the mere existence of that force had saved 
England from the most carefully planned invasion since the Norman 
conquest. ’ 

At the time of Henry’s death there were in the navy fifty-three 
vessels great and small, the total tonnage amounting to 11,268. Six 
of the ships were of 500 tons and over, and nineteen between 200 and 
500 tons. At war strength they carried between them 7780 men and 
2087 guns, During the eleven years which intervened between that 
date and the death of Mary (1558), the numbers, and still more the 
efficiency, declinéd. In 1558 there were twenty-six royal ships with a 
combined tonnage of 7110. The shortage of stores and the decay of 
organization were such that the sudden emergency of the siege of 
Calais found not a single great chip of the fleet in a condition to put 
to sea. It is true that Henry been accustomed to lay up most 
of his larger vessels during the winter, but he had always kept a 
sufficient force afloat to maintain communications with Calais. Mary’s 
naval advisers, in spite of warnings, negleated to do this, and Inst 
Calais as a consequence of their default, 


CHAPTER IV 


THE WIDENING FIELD OF COMMERCE, 1547-1558 
(i) Changing Conditions 


Tue period succeeding the death of Henry VIII. was, as we have 
seen, one of depression in the old trades with Ewropean countries 
and in the more recently established intercourse with the disturbed 
regions of the Levant. At the same time manufactures were develop- 
ing, and a town-dwelling, artisan population was increasing in numbers 
even if there was no corresponding growth of the agricultural portion 
of the community. Capital also was accumulating, partly owing to 
the influx of the precious metals from America, to an extent previously 
unknown. A Venetian observer, making a report upon England in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, stated that there were man 
members of the Merchants Adventurers and Staplers’ Companies ane 
from £50,000 to £60,000 each. All these canses combined +o produce 
an imperative demand for new outlets for English trade. The curtail- 
ment of the old markets spelt unemployment and hunger, capable of 
merely illusory relief by the increase of luxury and extravagant living 
among the wealthy; and the national instinct, combining with the 
deliberate policy of far-seeing men, sent adventurers over the seas 
in ever increasing numbers to seek a share of the world-commerce 
hitherto monopolized by the Spaniards and the Portuguese. 

In this new commercial movement London bore a preponderating 
part. Since the beginning of the Tudor period she had been steadil 
growing at the expense of the other seaports. Thescustottit' Tete” 
for the fifty years following 1485 show that the trade of Bristol, 
Exeter, Plymouth and the smaller western ports remained practically 
stationary ; that of Hull, Ipswich, Newcastle and Boston slightly 
declined ; that of Southampton fell off by forty per cent.; whilst 
that of London, exclusive of the wool export, considerably more than 
doubled itself. The increase in the size of ships, rendering many 
of the shallower harbours useless for anything but coasting and fishing 
craft, undoubtedly contributed to this concentration of commercial 
energy in the capital. : 

The figures are possibly exaggerated, but mercantile wealth was certainly on the _ 
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The merchants of London, therefore, in close touch with the govern. 
ment, wielding large capital resources, and having at their doors the 
labour and the purchasing tower of a relatively dense population, 
became the promoters of novel enterprises in various directions. As 
a class they were large-minded and generous in taking risks where 
important ends were in view; nor did they specialize too narrowly 
in particular lines of business. On the contrary, in most of the 
speculative undertakings of the time we find the same set of names 
constantly recurring. Sir Thomas Gresham, Sir John Yorke, Sir 
William Garrard, Sir George Barnes, Sir Andrew Judde, Anthony 
Hickman, Edward Castlyn and Miles Mordeyne, to mention only 
some of the most prominent, invested their money in adventures to 
Barbary, Guinea, the Levant, the Canary Islands and Russia, and 
in schemes for finding Cathay by the north-east or the north-west, 
besides being members of one or more of the older companies like the 
Merchants Advéhturers or the Staplers, And these men, engaging 
in such widespread activities at a time when the government was 
unstable and inclined to be corrupt, had a far greater influence upon 
the policy and the future matin of their country than is commonly 
recognized. Their virtues and their failings, the former on the whole 
outweighing the latter, determined the moral tone of the nation quite 
as effectively as those of the statesmen and courtiers who fill a larger 
space in the gencral history of the time. 


(ii) The African Trade 


The earliest records now extant show that a regular trade with 
Africa began in 1551. In that yeara partnership of London merchants 
sent out a ship named the Zion of 160 tons under the command of 
Thomas Wyndham. Wyndham had served in the navy against the 
French and the Scots, rising to the rank of vice-admiral in the Duke of 
Somerset's campaign of 1547, The treaty which surrendered Boulogne 
to the French in 1550 put an end to the wars for the time, and 
Wyndham spent the remainder of his life in the African expeditions 
nowt described. In 1551 he sailed from Portsmouth to a harbour 
on the Atlatic*coast of Morocco, where he traded successfully and 
obtained a cargo of sugar, dates, almonds and molasses. He repeated 
the venture with three ships in the following year, making an equally 
prosperous voyage and touching at the Canary Islands on his way 
home, London merchants had long maintained agents in these 
islands, although it would seem that they carried on their trade in 
Spanish and Portuguese ships. 

The success of the Morocco voyages emboldened the adventurers 
to a new departure of a moxe daring nature. They determined to 
send Wyndham to seek a trade in the rich ivory and gold-bearing 
regions of Guinea, on that part of the African coast which runs from 
west to east into the Bight of Benin. William Hawkins had touched 
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at some part of this coast on one at least of his voyages to Brazil ; 
and it is probable, although evidence is jacking, that the other Brazil 
adventurers under Henry VIII. had dene the same. Be that as it 
may, it is clear that the trade, if it had ever been frequented, had been 
discontinued for at least ten years. The climate of the Guinea coast 
was unhealthy, the havigation difficult and full of pitfalls for the 
inexperienced, and the position of the Portuguese stations and the 
condition of the negro tribes but vaguely known in England. These 
circumstances combined to render the venture extremely hazardous. 
The interested parties had, however, access to inside information which 
encouraged them to make the attempt. They got into touch with 
a Portuguese fugitive named Antonio Pinteado who had served for 
many years as & pilot on voyages from Lisbon to Guinea and Brazil. 
This man was now an outcast from his own country, and he undertook 
to guide an English fleet to the richest and most secret preserves of 
the Portuguese crown. 

The exact status of the persons who found the capital for this and 
similar voyages is a matter of some uncertainty. A’ recent historian 
of such undertakings classifies them as a company, but they would 
perhaps be more properly described as a syndicate or partnership. 
They subscribed the necessary money privately, and certainly 
made no public issue of stock as did the Muscovy Company at 
the same period. They had no incorporation, monopoly grant or 
official recognition of any kind. The names of Sir George Barnes, 
Sir Andrew Judde andeseveral others already mentioned in this 
chapter appear from time to time among the promoters; but it is 
highly unlikely that there was a permanent company at all, Each 
voyage seems to have been ao separate undertaking, completely 
wound up at its close. The adventurers, if they felt disposed to 
continue, reinvested their money in the next, and the composition of 
the syndicate varied as time went on. It is by no means certain 
indeed that the various voyages were all set forth by one syndicate ; 
quite possibly two or more rival associations took up the trade when 
once the initial success had been secured. The merchants who sent 
out Wyndham and Pinteado in 1553 were evidently in fayous sr 
members of the Privy Council, since two of the ships*betonged to the 
navy, But the claim of Portugal to exclusive rights upon the African 
coast rendered the whole undertaking of doubtful legality, and it 
was carried on from the outset in a furtive and clandestine manner. 

The Guinea coast was divided into regions each named from 
the most valuable merchandise it produced. The westerly portion, the 
modern Liberia, was known as the Grain Coast on account of the 
grains or “hot fruit” obtained there. Next came the Ivory 
Coast, now in the possession of Franec, and then the Gold Coast, 
which still bears its ancient name. Hastward of all these lay the 
coast of Benin and the delta of the Niger, then principally known . 
as a pepper-growing district, At suitable places along all this expanse 
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of 1400 miles the Portuguese had established trading stations, but 
between the latter there ey wide unoccupied stretches. The negro 
chiefs acknowledged a loose Wassalage to the Portuguese crown, but 
retained a large measure of independence. The Portuguese them- 
selves conducted the trade, not by means of a chartered company, 
but under a system of licences purchased from the government, the 
whole undertaking being considered as @ royal monopoly, 

Wyndham and his Portuguese associate set sail in August, 1553, 
with the Zion, Wyndham’s old ship, the Primrose, and a pinnace 
named the Moon. Near Madeira they met with a large Portuguese 
warship, sent out, as they thought, expressly to stop them; but 
they continued on their way without fighting, and arrived withoyt 
mishap at the Grain Coast. They made no stay there or at the Ivory 
Coast, but pushed straight on to the Gold Coast where they traded 
on either side of the fortress of 8. Jorge de la Mina, the chief Portu- 
guese strongholtt in Guinea. After they had obtained some 150 lb. 
of gold the supply began to run short. Already the financial success 
of the venture ‘was assured, and Pinteado was for beginning the 
homeward voyage at once on account of the lateness of the season. 
But Wyndham disagreed, demanding that the Portuguese should 
lead them eastward to Benin to lade pepper, according to his promise. 
A violent debate ensued, Wyndham “reviling the said Pinteado, 
calling him Jew, with other opprobrious words, saying : This whoreson 
Jew hath promised to bring us to such places as are not, or as he 
cannot bring us unto: but if he do not, I wi cut off his ears and nail 
them to the mast.” Pinteado, knowing the dangers into which the ex- 
pedition was running, submitted against his better judgment, and they 
ran on to the eastward until they came to an anchor in the mouth of a 
great river. Pinteado and the merchants went up the river in the pin: 
nace to bargain with a native king for pepper. Meanwhile a terrible 
epidemic broke out amongst the crews waiting inactive upon the 
coast. The men died at the rate of four and five a day, and the 
survivors in a panic demanded to be taken home forthwith. Pinteado, 
hearing this news, came down the river to plead for a little delay 
in_view of the rich cargo he was collecting. But Wyndham himself 
WAS iat befure the Portuguese arrived. The men refused to wait, 
even to send for the English mercharts who still remained in the 
interior. Reduced now to half their original numbers, they sank 
the Lion and set sail in the Primrose, taking Pinteado with them. 
The latter sickened also, and died ere the voyage was a week old; 
and. when the Primrose at length crept into Plymouth there were but 
forty men alive of the 140 who had eet forth, 

In spite of the casualties sustained by the expedition the commercial 
prospects of the trade had’ proved encouraging. One hundred and 
fifty pounds of ie gold represented a large sum, especially when 

. compared with the debased condition of the coinage at the time; 
and we do not know that this was the only return of the voyage, The 
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syndicate therefore despatched a larger squadron in the autumn of 
1654. It was commanded by John Lol, and consisted of two ships 
of 140 tons, one of 90, and two pinnace’. Arriving at Guinea before 
the end of the year, Lok traded successfully on the Grain, Ivory and 
Gold Coasts. He obtained 36 butts of grains, 400 Ib. of gold, and 
250 tusks. He arrived in England in the summer of 1555, having 
lost only twenty-four men by sickness. This was the most profitable 
of all the Guinea voyages of which we have records. A rough estimate 
of the value of the cargoes suggests that the gains may have repre- 
sented as much as 1000 per cent. on the capital invested.+ 

This great success encouraged others to follow in the same track. 
In the years 1655-8 William Towerson, a London merchant, made 
three voyages in person to the Guinea coast, all of them more or less 
successful, Towerson appears to have traded. on his own private 
account, or at least to have represented a different syndicate from 
that which had sent out Wyndham and Lok. We xed not suppose, 
however, that the latter body ceased its activities, although we have 
no zecords of its further voyages until 1561. The survival of such 
records has been purely a matter of accident and, as we shall see, the 

arties concerned had often a strong interest in suppressing them. 
iedercn, who tells his own story, makes reference to other English 
ships upon the Guinea coast, and from other sources it is evident 
that for some years the trade tempted numerous adventurers. Then, 
for two reasons, it declined: the supply of gold was not unlimited, 
and the negroes, seeing #t eagerly competed for, raised their prices ; 
and the Portuguese increased their armed forces on the coast with a 
full determination to put down what they regarded as illegal com- 
petition. The later history of the Guinea trade will be referred to in 
subsequent chapter. 

The voyages above described raised an international question of 
immense importante to the future destiny of England. Before the 
return of John Lok in 1655 the Portuguese ambassador lodged with 
the English government a strong protest against the infringement of 
his master’s rights. England at this time was under the rule of Queen 
Mary, whose marriage to Philip, the heir of Charles V., had but recently _ 
taken place. Philip used all his authority with his Witt to secure her 
acquiescence with the Portuguese demands. As prospective King 
of Spain he saw that he must back to the utmost the validity of the 
Bulls of Alexander VI., for if the Hinglish were permitted to trade with 
Guinea they would next claim the same privilege in the West Indies. 
Mary somewhat reluctantly assented to her husband’s views, and 
orders were given to the port authorities to stop all vessels fitting out 
for the Guinea voyage pending a thrashing-out of the whole matter 
in the Privy Council. The latter body,*afraid to defy Philip openly, 
endorsed the prohibition. But although “the Council repeatedly 


1W. R. Scott, Joint Stock Companies to 1720, vol. ii, Cambridge, 1910, p. 4. Some 
of the tusks were of 90 Ibs. weight. : 
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admonished the merchants, and occasionally took security for their 
obedience, it either was unable, or did not honestly desire, to put an 
end to the traffic. The latte: explanation is more probably the correct 
one. There is good reason for believing, from analogy with better 
Imown transactions, that many of the Privy Councillors were them- 
selves financially interested in the voyages. The latter therefore 
continued in spite of all prohibitions, and England thus effected its 
first great breach in the world-monopoly of the Peninsular powers. 
That this had happened under a Catholic and conservative regime 
rendered it a more remarkable testimony to the existence of an uncon- 
trollable national instinct for expansion ; and Philip, to judge from the 
interest he showed in the matter, was quick to realize its importance 
to himself. 

The English were not the only infringers of the great monopoly. 
Numerous French adventurers traded side by side with them both in 
Brazil in the time of Henry VIII. and in Guinea at the period now 
under discussion; and French pirates and privateers were harrying 
the Spaniards inf the West Indies for many years before the English 
tovers found their way thither. Francis I. had encouraged tek 
adventures originally in order to annoy his enemy Charles V. In 
later years oceanic enterprises became a special occupation of the 
Huguenots. 


(iii) The North-Eastern Discovery and the Muscovy Company, 


The idea of reaching Cathay by a northern voyage had lain dormant 
since the middle part of the reign of Henry VIII. The earlier attempts 
in this direction had been the work of a few enthusiasts at Bristol, or 
of adventurers supported by royal patronage. They had ail striven 
to open up @ passage by pushing northwards along the coast of 
Labrador in the hope of finding a westward turning before the ice 
became an insuperable obstacle. In the meantime the Portuguese 
had successfully worked the South Hast Passage by the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the Spaniards, led by Magellan, had traversed the South 
West Passage or Straits of Magellan which, however, they had found 

OO dangeror=-or regular use. The north-east seemed therefore the 
only quarter which yet remained to be explored if England was to 
find a route of her own to the coveted traffic of the orient; and the 
need for some such expansion became increasingly apparent in the 
years of stress which followed the death of Henry VIII. 

Knowledge of the methods of discovery was still at a low ebb in 
England, and in their perplexity the promoters of the new schemes 
turned to a man who had once sailed under the English flag, and who 
had since applied himself tc the building up of a great reputation as 
a scientific navigator and cosmographer, Sebastian Cabot, it will 
be remembered, had entexed the service of Spain in 1512. He had risen 
to the office of Pilot-Major of that country, and in 1526 he had com- 
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manded an expedition intended to pass through the Straits of Magellan 
and cross the Pacific to the Spice Islands. His leadership had been 
insufficient for the task. He failed to}reach the Straits, and after 
exploring the River Plate and the streams which flow into it he had 
returned in some disgrace to Spain. That, and his dimly recorded 
voyage to the north-west under Henry VIL., represent the sum of his 
personal achievements in discovery ; but what he lacked in practical 
qualities he made up in self-advertisement and the art of impressing 
his contemporaries with the vastness of his knowledge and his worth. 
In 1548 he appeared to the adventurers of the English Privy Council 
as the master mind of Europe in maritime affairs, and the possessor 
of secrets which would poms an easy path to wealth for those to 
whom he would disclose them. They accordingly made him a tempting 
offer which induced him, at the age of seventy-three or over, to depart 
secretly out of Spain and place his talents at their disposal. 

Whether the north-eastern project was already evolved at the 
time of Sebastian Cabot’s flight we do not know. Some years elapsed 
before it took effect, and in the meanwhile a scheme was discussed. 
for a raid in conjunction with the French upon the Spanish riches in 
Peru—a plan foreshadowing that of Drake a generation later. Cabot 
himself betrayed this intention to Charles V.1—a fact which casts 
8 revealing light upon his character—and it was never put into effect. 
But in 1562-3 the bathay voyage by the north-east was taken seriously 
in hand, and a company came into existence under government 
patronage for the purpose of setting it forward. 

This company was thé first of a public character to be worked by 
means of a joint stock. The promoters, including the Marquis of 
Winchester, the Harls of Arundel, Bedford and Pembroke, and Sir 
William Cecil, together with Sir George Barnes, Thomas Gresham and 
most of the leading merchants of London, raised a capital of £6000 
in £25 shares. The purchaser of @ single share became a member 
of the Company, entitled, not to take a personal part in the trade, 
but to receive his proportion of the profits arising from expeditions 
sent out by the Company as a whole. This, the normal modern 
method of investment, was a novel one in sixteenth-century England. 
In the regulated companies, hitherto the universal type, everr-wexbar- 
had. had to provide his own stock-in-trade and in most cases his own 
shipping, and to appoint his own factor to sell his goods overseas if 
it was not convenient for him to do so in person. In the new under- 
taking the great length of the prospective voyage and the very uncertain 
chances of success were probably the reasons which led to the adoption 
of the joint-stock orgsnization. The Company began its career under 
the title of “ The Merchants Adventurers of England for the discovery 
of lands, territories, isles, dominions and geignories unknown.” Edward 
VI. undoubtedly granted it a charter of incorporation with a machinery 


1 His letter to the emperor is printed in Navarette, Colecctén de Documentos inéditos 
pore la Historia de la Espaita, vol. iii. p. 512, 
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of governor, consuls and assistants, but this document does not now 
exist.1 The first governor was Sebastian Cabot. 

Barly in May, 1668, the Colspany’s first expedition sailed out of the 
Thames. It consisted of the Bona Esperanza, 120 tons, the Edward 
Bonaventure, 160 tons, and the Bona Conjfidentia, 90 tons; and each 
of the ships had a pinnace and a large boat to facilitate trading in 
shallow waters. Sir Hugh Willoughby, who had won his knighthood 
on the field during Somerset’s invasion of Scotland, sailed in the 
Esperanza as Captain-General. Richard Chancellor, as Chief Pilot, 
went in the Hdward Bonaventure and acted as second-in-command of 
the squadron. Sebastian Cabot, who was too old to go in person, drew 
up a set of ordinances for the voyage embodying much of the experience 
in discovery accumulated by the Peninsular nations. In particular 
he warned the crews against “conspiracies, partakings, factions, 
false tales and untrue reports,” exhorting them to behave always 
as loyal and haqgourable men, “toward the common wealth of this 
noble realm and the advancement of you the travailers in this voyage, 
your wives and children.” 

The three ships sailed to the coast of Norway in company. Here a 
sudden storm separated Chancellor in the Edward Bonaventure from 
Willoughby with the other two ships. Willoughby pushed on, rounding 
the North Cape and sailing eastwards with a full determination to 
discover the passage to Cathay. On August 14, 1552, he sighted an 
unknown coast running north and south in the latitude of 72°.“ Harly 
in the morning we descried land,” says his jpurnal, “ which land we 
bare withal, hoising aut our boat te discover what land it might be: 
but the boat could not come to land, the water was so shoal, where 
was very much ice also, but there was no similitude of habitation.” 
This was the coast of Novaia Zemlia, the great double island stretching 
northwards from the Siberian coast. But Willoughby, supposing it 
to be a promontory of the continent itself, attempted to round its 
northern extremity and push on to Cathay. Contrary winds retarded 
his progress, the Conjidentia developed a serious leak, and the weather 
showed signs of an early approach of winter. Willoughby therefore 
decided to seek a haven where his two ships might lie securely. He 

whaipenty offood and was still in good hopes of accomplishing the 
discovery in the following year. Aster examining the desolate northern 
shores for another month in search‘of a convenient resting place, he 
came to an anchor on September 18 in the mouth of the River 
Arzina on the Murman coast. Here, during the long winter of 1553-4, 
Sir Hugh Willoughby was frozen to’ death with every man of his crew. 
In the following summer Russian fishermen found the ships with the 
bodies in them, and also Sir Hugh’s journal, from which we derive 
out account of the voyage. -, 

Richard Chancellor, wko never saw his chief again after the storm 
off the Norwegian coast, had better fortune. His ship, the Bdward 

~ + Williamson, Maritime Haterprise, 1485-1558, p. 312, 
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Bonaventure, was the largest and most strongly manned of the squadron. 
Failing to hear news of Willoughby at Yardo, the Norwegian fishing 
port which marked the extreme boundat'y of European knowledge, he 
determined to pursue the discovery alone. Some Scotsmen whom he 
met at Vardo attempted to dissuade him, repeating to him what they 
had learnt of the terrors of the Arctic winter; but “ persuading 
himself that a man of valour could not commit a more dishonourable 
part than, for fear of danger, to avoid and shun great attempts, he was 
nothing at all changed or discouraged with the speeches and words 
of the Scots, remai stedfast and immutable in his first resolution : 
determining either to bring that to pass which was first intended, or 
else to die the death,” 

“That which was first intended ” was the opening up in some new 
country of a profitable trade for his employers ; and, to the extent of 
accomplishing so much, Chancellor was successful. Keeping closer 
to the coast than Willoughby had done on his eastward passage, he 
discovered the entrance to the White Sea at about the same time 
that his chief was examining the shores of Novaia Zemlia. The 
geography of these regions was entirely unknown to Europeans, as 
the fantastic maps of the preceding period testify; and Chancellor 
may well have supposed that here was the mouth of a passage which 
might lead him to his goal in the Far Hast. He therefore sailed south- 
wards into the White Sea, and at its southern extremity sighted an 
open boat full of barbarians who, never having seen such a ship as the 

dward Bonaventure, fledein terror before it. Chancellor pursued and 
overtook them, finding them “in great fear, aa men half dead.” 
Reassured by his gentle treatment they conducted him to their village 
of Nenoksa, some thirty miles from Archangel. Here the English were 
well received, and learned, to their surprise, that the ruler of these 
ae was Ivan the Terrible, the Tsar of the vaguely known empire 
of Muscovy. 

Muscovy or Russia had at that time no outlet either on the Baltic 
or the Black Sea. It had been visited by the Hasterlings, who used 
the land route through Poland; but no one had hitherto thought of 
approaching it by the Arctic north-east. Chancellor, however, Jost _ 
no time in realizing the importance of his discovery, “fe winter was 
now setting in, rendering further voyaging impossible for that season, 
and he employed the time of inactivity.in travelling southwards by 
sledge to Moscow. There he was received by Ivan in the midst of a 
magnificent court, and presented to him the letters of recommendation 
with which Edward VI. had furnished the expedition. The Tsar, 
accustomed to the cringing servility of his own subjects, was pleased 
with the fearless demeanour of the Englishman, who behaved in all 
respects aa the ambassador of a sovereigi power. He wrote a reply 
to Edward VI., extending a cordial invitation to Englishmen to trade 
in hig dominions. With this Chancellor returned to his ship, and 
sailed for England as soon as the weather permitted, 
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Chancellor’s arrival with his news in 1554 marks a very definite 
forward stride in the history fi our maritime expansion. Tor the firs} 
time an English expedition had accomplished a new discovery bringin 
with it the immediate acquisition of commercial advantages. Bdwand 
VI. had died shortly after the departure of the first expedition. Chan- 
cellor returned too late in 1554 for a new voyags to be set forward in 
that year. It was in 1555 therefore that the Company despatched its 
second expedition, but prior to this it applied for a new charter of 
privileges from Queen Mary, who had just wedded Philip of Spain, 
Philip, as we have seen, strongly discountenanced the Guinea voyages 
which were going on at this period. But towards the White Sea trade 
he adopted a different attitude. It was evident that it conflicted with 
none of the existing interests of Spain or Portugal, and many of its 
promoters were influential men who were already feeling sore at the 
prohibition of their African adventures. Philip therefore determined 
to conciliate tH® mercantile interest by giving his hearty approval to 
the new trade. In February, 1555, the Company secured a new 
charter in the names of Philip and Mary wherein its monopoly of the 
Muscovy trade was clearly confirmed. The discovery of the North 
East Passage now became a spc! object with the adventurers, 
although it still seemed possible that Willoughby, of whose fate nothing 
was yet known, might return with news of this achievement also. 

During the next three years the Company, henceforward commonly 
known as the Muscovy or Russia Company, consolidated its position 
in the newly discovered regions. Chancellomsailed again for the White 
Sea in 1555. He took with him factors who were to reside in the 
country and collect Russian poor for transport to England. Hoe 
established trading stations at Moscow, at Colmogro near the mouth of 
the Dwina, and at Vologda, about half way between the White Sea 
and Moscow. He learned also of the finding of the bodies of Willoughby 
and his men, and recovered some of the goods from their ships. The 
Tsar made a grant of privileges to the Company’s servants, promising 
freedom from paying customs, freedom from arrest, and full jurisdiction 
for the chief agent over all Englishmen in Russia, Chancellor ze- 
msined in Russia for the winter of 1555-6 in order to complete these 
arrangements. 

Tn 1556 three ships sailed for Russia. - One of them, a pinnace named 
the Serchthrift, pushed eastwards along the coast of Siberia in order 
to continue the search for the passage. Her commander, Stephen 
Borough, reached the island of Vaigats before tuming back at the 
approach of winter. Thenceforward no more discoveries took place 
in this direction until the voyage of Arthur Pet and Charles Jackman 
in 1580, Richard Chancellor sailed for England once more in 1556 
in the Edward Bonaveniures having in his company the Philip and 
Mary and Willoughby’s two ships the Bona Esperanza and the Bona 

Confidentia, The voyage was disastrous. The Esperanza and the 
Confidentia were lost with all hands in a great gale off the Norwegian 
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coast. The Edward, after struggling against adverse weather for four 
months, was wrecked on the Scottish cospt in November. Chancellor 
and many of the crew were drowned, but‘a Russian ambassador whom 
he was bringing to England got safely to shore and travelled by land 
to London, The Philip ant Mary, the only ship of the squadron 
which survived, did not reach the Thames until the spring of 1557. 

In spite of these losses the Muscovy Company prospered during 
its first years, obtaining in exchange for English cloth such valuable 
commodities as wax, train-oil, tallow, furs, cordage and timber for 
masts and spars. The last two items were especially important to 
the national well-being at a time when the quarrel with the Hansa 
threatened a stoppage of supplies from the Baltic. But the period 
of unassailable monopoly was a short one. In 1558 Ivan the Terrible 
captured the port of Narva on the Baltic, and Russia obtained an 
outlet to civilization much more accessille than that provided by the 
ice-bound White Sea. The competition of English imterlopers using 
the Baltic route, coupled with the machinations of the Hasterlings and 
the misconduct of some of its own servants, caused the Company to fall 
upon bad times during the latter half of the sixteenth century. Its 
extension of English trade to Persia under the leadership of Anthony 
Jenkinson will be dealt with in a later chapter, 


CHAPTER V 


GENERAL SURVEY OF ENGLISH EXPANSION UNDER 
ELIZABETH, 1558-1603 


| Wrrn the accession of Elizabeth the task of presenting a justly pro- 
ortioned pict@re of English expansion becomes a difficult; one—more 
Poult perhaps than in any other period of our history. The national 
energy sought its outlets in many different directions at the same - 
moment, Some of these experiments were mutually destructive, yet 
all were closely interwoven with the fortunes’ 6f thé ofhers. The 
daring minds which shaped the destinies of the time chose as their 
sphere the whole world of practical affairs; they refused, to specialize, 
to concentrate their efforts in a single narrow groove. (That alone is 
sufficient to differentiate them sharply from the leaders of our own 
day, in which versatility is commonly mistryeted as a sign of weakness, 
?The Elizabethans scorned such a doctrine. ) Variety to them was the 
salt of life, Anthony Jenkinson served his apprenticeship to adventure 
among the corsairs of the Levant, and occupied his prime in diplomatic 
work at Moscow, in traversing the plains of Russia and outwitting the 
bandits of Central Asia ; Frobisher bartered beads for gold dust on the 
Guinea coast, then sought @ passage to Asia through the northern ice, 
converted that undertaking without a thought of inconsistency into 
the exploitation of a gold mine, sailed next with @ to raid the 
Spanish colonies, commanded a squadron against the Armada, and 
received his death-wound as an officer of the queen in a land battle on * 
the coast of-Beittany ; John, Daxis. reached @ record latitude in the 
Arctic, lost four-fifths of<his ‘crew m anrattempt to pass the Straits of 
Magellan, and ended his life in fight with Japanese pirates in the 
eastern sea. So it was with them-all. Not one of the great names 
, of the time is to be identified with one exclusive line of action. It 
was their strength and their weakness that they made the English 
name a the world as it had never done before, and yet 
left of definite, finished, lasting work but the merest fragment. But 
the moral has ever balanced she material in the scales of history, and 
the brilliant Elizabethehs were an indispensable prelude to the sober 
toilers of the seyenteenth century who garnered ’‘the fruits oftheir 
achievements, és 
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Even to classify the lines of action of thp time is not an easy matter. 
We may arrange them under more than jhalf-a-dozen different heads 
and still find adventures outstanding, such as Ralegh’s expedition 
to Guiana, which refuse to take their place in the scheme. But some 

rovisional system is essential if we are to view the era as a whole; 
without it we lose ourselves in a maze of glittering detail and emerge 
with no formed conception of its meaning. ; 

Beginning therefore with the first decade of the queen’s reign, we 
find that with the government committed to Protestantism armed . 
trading in the tropics takes a fresh lease of life. The merchants who 
had sailed illicitly to the Gold Coast under Philip and Mary continued 
their rndertaking with the approval of the queen. But they found 
that.as the years passed they had ever to do more fighting and less 
tradmg, and the early series of Guinea voyages came to an end with 
George Fenner’s expedition of 1566-7, which was a continuous conflict 
with the negroes and Portuguese, culminating in a desperate battle 
off the Azores on the homeward passage. In the same period John 
Hawkins found a new use for Guinea as a slave-producing aren, He 
collected his living merchandise by guile and by force and employed 
the like means to sell it in the West Indies in defiance of the Spanish 
authorities. Twice he did this with great success. His third expedi- 
tion. ended _in ¢ sag d Ulua in TH68, Thus within 


a yeay_of each other the two experiments in trading-sword—inhand 
Sane te @ conclusion. Sg enpra aeee ate 
There followed a-period of general reprisals for Spanish and Portu- 
guese exclusiveness. This unofficial warfare was waged partially in 
home waters by privateers of all nations patronized although disavowed 
by the English authorities, and more particularly by English adven- 














turers beyond the Atlantic. Drake in 1570 and 1572-8 took Spanish 
ips in the West Indies, landed on Panama and captured a treastite:_ 
oe and came successfully home with ins S apoil. ~Oxénliani imitated 
lis example in 1576, and was captured an anged asa pirate, Andrew” 
Barker Te puintale~hmving “been robbed Whilst taaclag Tevitimately, 


sought his remedy in the same course a year later, and also lost his life. 


Then e in 1577-80 passed the Straits of Magellan, swept u 
snorgas bool on Ie PENURT Ha and returned taken chant Be 
fie Indian Ocean-an Cape of Good Hope. The unofficial war by” 


private individuals continued even after the regular conflict between 
Elizabeth and Philip had been begun. — Thomas Cavendish in 1586-8 
repeated Drake’s exploit of circumnavigation, returning with much 
captured treasure a month after the dispersal of the Armada. ‘These 
are but the outstanding names amongst a horde of adventurers of all 
classes from the noble to the frankly criminal, who, before and after 
the declaration of war, infested the xantes by which Spanish and 
Portuguese commerce traversed the ocean, > - 

In the meantime men of less flamboyant tastes were seeking by. - 
exploration to find a route to the wealth of the Hast which they could .- 
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legitimately call their own) and which they could pursue without 
coming into collision with ee original discoverers. Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert and Michael Lok bégan to preach anew the doctrine of the 
North West Passage, ransacking all knowledge theological, geographical 
and historical for proofs of what they so ardently desired to believe, 
Lok and his ret 4 Martin Frobisher were first in the field, the latter 
sailing in 1576 and returning with news of a channel leading westwards 
to the north of Labrador. But the prospect of discovering gold in this 
region diverted the energy of the adventurers, and the Company which ' 
Michael Lok had formed fell into bankruptcy when the gold mine 
proved to be illusory. The London merchants financed two more 
attempts to find a northern rae to Cathay. In 1580 the Muscovy 
Company despatched two ships to the north-east along the Sikerian' 
coast; and in 1585-7 a private syndicate sent John Davis on three’ 
successive voyages which resulted in the exploration of Davis Strait 
and the correc? delineation of Greenland upon the map, 

The lure of the Hast drew men also to penetrate Asia by land explora- 
tions. In 1558 Anthony Jenkinson, succeeding Richard Chancellor © 
as chief pioneer of the Muscovy Company, journeyed from Moscow to 
the Caspian Sea and thence to Bokhara, returning with much com- 
mercial intelligence. In 1561 he penetrated further along the same 
route and opened up a trade for his employers in Persia, acting as an 
English ambassador in the same way as Chancellor had done at Moscow. 
Other servants of the Company followed in his steps until 1580, and 
the Persian trade, although always hazardous, promised for a time 
to be lucrative, until wars between the Turks and the Persians extin- 
guished it. Baftled but not yet defeated, the English made one more 
attempt to traffic with the East by a land route. In 1583 Ralph Fitch 
and John Newbery penetrated through Syria to Ormuz and thence to, 
Goa, the Portuguese headquarters in India. Here they suffered 
imprisonment, but escaped to continue their eastward wanderings, 

[Bir Botiehpore they parted company, Newbery turning homewards 

‘,and Fitch going on to Burma and Siam. He reached London again 

’ in 1691. 

: The history of English colonization begins also under Elizabeth. 

eri grants Henry VII. to the Bristol syndicates had contained . 
vague language suggesting the foundstion of settlements overseas. 
But these were probably for commercial purposes only, nor do we know 
that the suggestions were ever carried into effect. Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert contemplated the planting of a colony in the neighbourhood 
ot Newfoundland, presumably as a base for the discovery of the 
North ‘West Passage. In his voyage of 1583 he lost his largest ship 
and all his stores before deciding upon a site, and he himself was 
drowned on the homeward passage. Then Ralegh his half-brother 
took up the task, finanding and directing two serious attempts to plant 
a self-supporting colony in Virginia. The expressed purpose of the 
‘promoters was to provide homes for the surplus population who could 
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find no employment in England. The fix}t batch of colonists deserted 
the undertaking alter a year’s experiences, the second moved into the 
interior of the continent and were hear of no more, The Spanish 
war precluded any further prosecution of the design until the reign 
of James I. 

The war itself camé as the climax of-all the disorders upon the seas 
since the decay of the ancient Burgundian alliance. It had other 
causes in addition—the revolt of the Netherlands, countenanced by 
Elizabeth, and the determination of the Catholic leaders of Europe 
to reclaim England to the old religion. It began with a sudden em- 
bargo upon all English vessels in Spanish ports, followed, by way of 
reprisal, by Drake’s great West Indian raid of 1585-6. Philip II. then 

repared. to invade England, and Drake smote his unready armaments 
in Cadiz in 1587, postponing the great undertaking to the following 
year. In 1688 the Armada sailed, focussing in the nine days’ fight 
in the Channel ‘all the issues which had so long disturbed the world. 
It fled, beaten and disgraced, without landing a man of Parma’s army, 
but the war continued for another fifteen years. The English failed 
to strike home upon the heels of their great success. The Spaniards, 
realizing at length the incredibly defenceless condition of their scattered 
empire, bestirred themselves to provide armaments suitable to its 
needs. So on the English side we have a series of isolated expeditions 
without continuity of plan, and on the Spanish a slow emergence from 
the depths, a persistent evolution of a policy of national defence, which 
might have led to a decision reversing that of 1588 had not the burden 
proved too crushing to be borne. The disappearance of all the original 
actors from the scene left the way open for the signing of a purely 
negative peace in 1604. 

Out of the war and its revelation of Spanish impotence by sea sprang 
the one permanent material achievement of Elizabethan expansion— 
the push to the Hast by the normal route round the Cape of Good Hope. 
Tentative expeditions preceded the formation of the Hast India 
Company. In 1582 Edward Fenton led a squadron intended to trade 
with China, but sailed no further than the coast of Brazil. Next, in 
1591, Sir James Lancaster doubled the Cape and traversed the Indian 
Ocean. He and a few survivors struggled home afteg.terrible-suffer- 
ings; but he had eae the voyage to be a possibility. Benjamin 
Wood again sailed for China in 1596, but his three ships were lost on 
the voyage. Finally, in 1599-1600, the merchants of London, seeing 
the success of the Dutch in a similar venture, formed a joint-stock 
company and obtained a charter of monopoly from the queen. In 
1601 Lancaster sailed in command of the first expedition of the Hast 
India Company. 

Such are the principal categories inte which we may divide the 
deeds of the Elizabethan adventurers. The eategories themselves are 
distinct yet interdependent, some arising from the operation of others, 
some hampered and checked by the same. Can we find any common 
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factor running through thejn all, with reference to which we may 
combine them into a united yicture of national development ? Religion 
has been suggested as sucii a common factor. Religion had un- 
doubtedly a great influence, but it fails to answer the test as a touch- 
stone of Elizabethan history. Protestantism in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century was on the defensive, and tae Elizabethans were 
aggressive in every fibre of their being. Had their religion been the 
mainspring of their actions they would have preached it with missionary 
zeal; but of this we find litile trace. Again, the thirst for commerce 
suggests itself as the guiding motive. It was certainly long and deeply 
implanted in the English character, as our previous history had shown. 
Jt carries us a little further than religion; but yet it will not serve to 
account for every department of Elizabethan enterprise. There was 
no profit to be drawn from the Virginian colony, neither had the 
merchants as a class any sympathy with the earlier proceedings of 
Drake and the,western school of privateers. 


> Nevertheless there is a common motive power running through 


‘every phase of the Elizabethan story, although it is not an easy one 
to define. The English of the later Middle Age had been superficially 
an intelligent race, intensely active, interesting themselves ‘cacy in 
all their material pursuits, yet evincing little taste for pure learning 
or the speculative employments of the mind. Upon them came the 
Reformation and then the full force of the Renaissance, shattering all 
the preconceived system in which they had lived, and which they had 
tuken for granted without any deep examinafion of its validity. Their 
world, religious, social, commercial, geographical, was all to make 
anew, and in setting about the task they displayed the vast stores of 
mental and moral energy which had slumbered during the centuries 
of stagnation; it was this energy which, once the dams were broken, 
burst forth in an uncontrollable flood, and produced the astonishing 
phenomena of the Elizabethan age. { It was fortunate that in England 
the Reformation became a settled question before the touch of the 
Renaissance revealed its power. So was a long civil war averted and 
the way left clear for national energy to turn to national expansion, 
the resettlement of agriculture and industry, and the literary exuberance 
whiegave Epgland for the time the pride of place among the cultivated 
nations of the world. In the sphere of,action the accumulated force 
spent itself prodigally in many experiments until the men of the 
seventeenth century found, means to control and direct it along lines 
of permanent progress. 

One point of view we should heware of, and that is the one which 
emphasizes the romance of the Elizabethan adventurers. Nothing 
tends so much to give a false impression of the men themselves, the 
work they did, and its lesson for us their descendants. The majority 
of them were soundly practical men, trying with all their faculties to 
comprehend and make their profit of a world in which many thin, 
were obscure. The attempt to give a romantic colouring to their 
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achievements involves the necessity of electing certain facts and 
rejecting or minimising others of equal impprtance, and so of rendering 
the whole picture untrue. Those few wlfo may justly be treated as 
romantic characters certainly had not a preponderating influence 
upon the fortunes of their time. In this respect the Elizabethan 
period differs in no wa} from other periods of our history. 


CHAPTER VI - 


TRADE BY FORCE OF ARMS AND THE REPRISALS FOR 
SPANISH EXCLUSIVENESS 


(i) Further Guinea Voyages 


Tur trading voyages to Guinea which had been so promising a 
feature in the otherwise depressing record of Mary’s reign continued 
under her successor. Hlizabeth’s government showed no disposition 
to frown upon these undertakings ; it is a fair inference indeed that 
the queen hereol? invested money in them. To this extent the task 
of the adventurers was easier than in the past. On the other hand 
the Portuguese, seeing that diplomatic protests were unavailing, 
determined to repel the invaders of their mgnopoly by armed force. 
In this, although they scored no definite victory in the fighting, they 
were ultimately successful. It was impossible for the English to 
traffic in face of a hostile armament which, since it possessed fortified 
bases wherein to take refuge, they could not drive off the coast. The 
slave-hunting hegun by John Hawkins in 1562 had also an unfavour- 
able effect upon the negroes, who had hitherto shown a friendly 
disposition towards the English ; and the latter, after fourteen years’ 
experience of the trade, had reluctantly to admit that the game was 
no longer worth the candle. Of the actual voyages we have only 
fragmentary and accidental records. Those of which knowledge 
survives must be taken as typifying a possibly larger number of 
which all memory has perished. 

In 1561 the syndicate of which Sir William Garrard was now the 
president sent out the Primrose to the Guinea coast. We have no 
details of this expedition, which is only known to have taken place 
from « casual reference in a letter dealing with other matters. The 
same adventurers proposed to despatch John Lok (the commander 
of the 1554 voyage) in charge of the Minion, a queen’s ship, in the 
autumn of 1661. Lok, however, declined the command, alleging that 
the vessel was wom oy and’ unseaworthy. Nevertheless, in 1563 
we find the Minion and the Primrose sailing in company under an- 
other commander. They had several encounters with Portuguese 
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warships, and the Minion was “sore distomfited” in a fight with 
two galleys off Elmina, In spite of thig the voyage showed a fair 
return of merchandise, and probably yitlded a profit. From the 
minutes of a meeting held at Garrard’s house in 1564 it is apparent 
that the five chief partners (Sir William Garrard, Sir William bhester, 
Sir Thomas Lodge, Anthony Hickman, and Edward Castlyn) repre- 
sented the interests of a number of other investors of whom the 
queen was one, and Benjamin Gonson, treasurer of the navy, another. 
The voyage of 1564 was a disastrous one. Jt was made by the 
Minion, the John Baptist of London, and the Merline, belonging to 
‘Benjamin Gonson, all under the command of David Carlet. The 
Merline on the outward passage had her poop blown up by an acci- 
dental explosion, and sank immediately. Carlet and several of the 
merchants and crew of the Minion fell into the hands of the Portuguese 
immediately upon their arrival on the Gold Coast, having been betrayed 
by the negroes amongst whom they trusted themselvese The Minion 
and her remaining consort were beaten off the coast by the galleys 
which had now become a formidable force. This is the last recorded 
venture of the Garrard syndicate. 

In 1666 George Fenner set sail for Guinea with the Castle of Comfort, 
the Mayflower, the George, and & pinnace. He may have represented 
the former adventurers, but there is no evidence to connect him with 
them. He appears to have done very little trade, the negroes showing 
themselves treacherous and hostile from the first. After much 
cuntused skirmishing with them and with the Portuguese he set 
sail for England. At the Azores he encountered a Portuguese warship 
of 400 tons and six large caravels, all heavily armed. Yor three days 
they maintained constant attacks upon the Castle of Comfort and the 
little George, the Mayflower holding off and giving no assistance. 
Fenner withstood them manfully and got clear away. Of the end of 
the battle the narrator says: “And having given us that day four 
fights, at night they forsook us with shame, as they came to us at the 
first with pride.” 


(ii) The Voyages of Sir John Hawkins 


William Hawkins of Plymouth, the pioneer of the Brazil trade 
in 1530, left two sons, William and John, the latter of whom became 
the foremost merchant seaman of England in the first part of Eliza- 
beth’s reign. For some years after his father’s death John Hawkins 1 
traded with Spain and the Canary Islands, amassing wealth and 
obtaining information concerning the Spanish colonies in the west. 
In the Canaries he was @ well-known character, forming close friend- 
ships with influential persons, and in particular with a merchant named 
Pedro de Ponte. At length he matured his plans for a daring extension 
of English oceanic commerce. This was nothing less than to obtain 

1 He was not knighted until 1588, 
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negro slaves from the Afridan coast and to sell them to the Spanish 
planters in the West Indies}! He was assured that the colonists would 
be eager to buy because the Spanish government had adopted a 
monopolist policy, which restricted the supply of slaves and at the 
same time forced up the price. As to the practical difficulties of 
navigation in an unknown sea, he had arranged for the services of a 
pilot from Teneriffe in much the same way as the Guinea pioneers 
employed Antonio Pinteado, On the morality of the slave trade 
the last word has long been said, and the subject need not detain 
us here. 

Another matter, however, needs some explanation—the legality 
of the English pretensions to trade with the Spanish colonies. Trans- 
oceanic possessions were a new.thing in those days, and there was no 
body of international law or tradition to assist in defining their position, 
The treaties which Henry VII. had negotiated with the Duke of Bur- 
gundy had previded that all ports and dominions under the authority 
of the duke and his heirs and successors should be open to English 
traders voyaging, if they pleased, in armed ships. Philip II. was 
now the heir of the prince with whom Henry VII. had made this 
- covenant, and the latter was still the recognized instrument governing 

trade in European waters. Why then should not its provisions apply 
equally to the West Indies and the mainland of America? Such was 
the English contention, and legally it seemed valid. The Spaniards, 
however, would have none of it. Like the Portuguese, they de- 
termined that colonies must be the sole mowopoly of their possessor ; 
the Bulls of Alexander VI. stiffened the decision; and the policy of 
Spain became the policy of every world-power in turn until the more 
enlightened days of the nineteenth century. England herself adopted 
it when she became a colonial power; and it can hardly be doubted 
that she would have done so had her role and that of Spain been 
reversed in the sixteenth century. 

Argument was plainly futile in so complicated a problem, and 
Hawkins, like a practical man, resorted to experiment to test the actual 
state of the case. In 1560 he had married the daughter of Benjamin 
Gonson, the treasurer of the navy, whom we have already seen in 
partnership with Sir William Garrard and his syndicate. Garrard 
and the older Guinea adventurers did net listen favourably to the new 
scheme, but Gonson, Sir William Winter, master of the ordnance, 
Sir Thomas Lodge and Sir Lionel Ducket decided to back Hawkins. 
In October, 1562, they sent him forth in command of three ships of 
which the largest, the Salomon, was of 120 tons, At Teneriffe he 
picked up his Spanish pilot and, doubtless by the good offices of Pedro 
de Ponte, who had a finger in the expedition, received “ friendly 
entertainment.” Then he thade for the Guinea coast where, without. 

1 This question had not arisen in connection with the African vo 
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sradors always denied entering Portuguese harboura, contending thet the negro chiefs 
with whom they dealt were independent sovereigns. 
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being too scrupulous as tq: his methods, he enslaved 300 negroes. 
With these he sailed over jo Hispaniola and conducted a profitable 
trade, selling his wares to such advantage that he freighted not only 
his own squadron but also two local vessels which he hired and sent to 
Spain with a cargo of hides. This latter circumstance, more than all 
his protestations, proves his confidence that the Spanish government 
would admit the legality of his proceedings. He arrived home without 
mishap in September, 1563. i 

In spite of the fact that the goods sent to Spain were prompily 
confiscated, the profits of the expedition had been very large. The 
adventurers decided to continue, the queen herself was tempted to 
invest, and Hawkins sailed again in 1564 with the Jesus of Lubeck, 
a queen’s ship of 700 tons, and three smaller vessels. The Jesus 
was an old ship which a few years before had narrowly escaped breaking 
up as not worth repair. She was now, however, valued at £4000, 
and Hlizabetheby lending her to the adventurers found a cheap and 
convenient means of sharing in the profits of the undertaking. This 
second expedition encountered greater difficulties than the first had 
done. But Hawkins overcame them. The negroes, warned now of 
the character of these new adventurers, were less easy to catch, and 
the English suffered some severe casualties before they had made up 
their cargoes. At length they accomplished this and set sail for the 
west, making this time for the coast of Tierra Firme, the northern 
shore of South America, better known in those days as the Spanish 
Main. At Borburata, the first port whick Hawkins entered, the 
officials, armed with new instructions from Spain, declined to allow 
him to trade. To make things easier for the governor he alleged that 
he had been driven out of his course by Lie ay and could not proceed 
without obtaining necessary stores. Finally he landed his men and 
threatened to assault the town. Then the governor, having a sufficient 
excuse for yielding, consented to allow the trade, and bestowed upon 
the English a certificate of good behaviour at their departure. A 
similar comedy was enacted at Rio de la Hacha, and Hawkins returned 
in triumph for the second time in September, 1565. 

The news of this second exploit gave occasion for a vigorous protest 
by the Spanish ambassador, Guzman de Silva. Hawkins, who still 
hoped to preserve the peace and at the aame time to carry his point, 
saw de Silva and pointed out that he had only traded on receiving licence 
from the colonial governors. Further, he promised that he would not 
go out again without leave from King Philip himself. At the same time 
he was secretly preparing another expedition. When this latter fact 
came to de Silva’s knowledge he carried his complaint to the queen 
with such effect that she had Hawkins bound over, under penalty of 
forfeiting a heavy security, rot to go again to the Indies, The result 
was that the expedition of 1566-7 sailed as before but that Hawkins 
himself remained athome. John Lovell commanded the squadron, and 
Francis Drake accompanied him. Whilst slaving on the African coast 
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they had some fighting with the Portuguese, and the Spaniards at Rio 
de la Hacha defrauded them of payment\for their negroes. Nothing 
more is known except that they came home in the summer of 1567. 

By this date, as we have seen, Sir William Garrard and his partners 
had been forced to qbandon their gold-trading voyages to Guinea. 
With them the Hawkins combination now joined forces, and in 1567 
the united adventurers prepared an expedition on a larger scale than 
any previous one. There was no attempt at concealment, and it was 
given out that the voyage was to be for Guinea only, in pursuit of 
wealth at some previously untapped region in the Bight of Benin of 
which the adventurers had intelligence from Portuguese renegades. 
From what followed it is fairly evident that Hawkins disseminated this 
story as a subterfuge from the outset, Whether it imposed upon his 
partners and the queen we do not know, Sir William Cecil seems to 
have believed it. De Silva, in default of proof to the contrary, 
had to accept it as true. So the preparations continsed in the full 
view of all, the queen lending the Jesus of Lubeck and the ancient 
Minion in which John Lok had declined to trust his life six years 
before. The private adventurers contributed four smaller vessels of 
which one, the Judith, was commanded by Francis Drake. When all 
were on the eve of sailing the matter took a fresh turn. The Portuguese 
renegades who were to act as pilots to their mysterious eldorado 
absconded. Hawkins wrote at once to the queen asking permission 
to convert the voyage into a slaving venture of the familiar type, seeing 
that the original projectawas now impossible. The tenor of her reply 
can only be inferred from the fact that he set sail on October 2, 1567, 
and proceeded to carry out the programme he had indicated. 

Touching once more at the Canary Islands, Hawkins arrived in due 
time at the Guinea coast. There he secured, after some severe fighting, 
about five hundred negroes. He also captured and aapranoe de- 
stroyed a number of Portuguese caravels in reprisal for the treatment 
recently experienced by Fenner and other Guinea traders. A French- 
man, one Captain Bland, joined the expedition with a large caravel 
which he had taken previous to lalling in with Hawkins. The latter 
again decided to sell his wares on the Spanish Main. He worked 
systematically along this coast from east to west, forcing a trade 
successively at Margarita, Berburata, Rio de la Hacha, Sante Marta 
and some smaller places. At Rio de la Hacha he actually stormed 
the defences, after which the inhabitants purchased two hundred 
negroes. Coming at last to Cartagena, the capital, he met with a 
genuine refusal from the governor to have anything to do with him, 
and, having already sold most of his goods and “ made his voyage,” 
’ as the phrase was, he submitted with a good grace and sailed for Eng- 
land. “ 
The way home, owing to the prevailing winds and currents, lay 
northwards through the Gulf of Mexico and the Florida Channel. 
Jm the Gulf a hurricane smote the fleet, so disabling the Jesus that 
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a thorough refit was necesiary before she could resume the voyage, 
The only available haven was the roadstead of San Juan de Ulua, the 
harbour of Vera Cruz, the port of Mexico. The anchorage was a 
restricted one, formed by a low island lying half a mile from the main- 
land. Hawkins acted with his accustomed degision, seizing the port 
officials and informing them that he must rent his fleet and in the 
meantime occupy the island and its batteries as a guarantee against 
foul play. t 

Next day a fleet of thirteen sail appeared off San Juan. They were 
the treasure-ships despatched from Spain to bring home the year’s 
produce of the Mexican mines. As yet, of course, they contained no 
treasure, but brought cargoes of European merchandise. Two of 
them were men-of-war, the remainder merchantmen probably lightly 
armed after the custom of the time. With them came Don Martin 
Enriquez, the incoming viceroy of New Spain, with whom rests the 
responsibilityefor what followed. Hawkins was now in a dilemma. 
Being in possession of the island he could hold the port against the 
newcomers; but if he did so there was a grave risk of their being 
wrecked on the open coast by the first gale that might arise. On 
the other hand, if he admitted them they would have to anchor cheek 
by jowl with his dismantled ships, and with his inferiority of numbers 
he would be at the mercy of their good faith. To cause the shipwreck 
of such a fleet might have meant war with Spain, and Hawkins was too 
loyal a subject to force his sovereign’s hand in such a manner. He 
therefore admitted the treasure-fleet, first exasting the viceroy’s solemn 
assent to an agreement that he should complete his repairs undisturbed 
and remain in full possession of the island until his departure. 

For two days all was good fellowship and exchange of courtesy. 
Englishmen and Spaniards worked side by side to shift and berth 
the ships. Unarmed Spaniards began to stroll upon the island and 
exchange drinks with the Englishmen who mounted guard over the 

s. On the third morning Hawkins was sitting at dinner with a 
panish gentleman in the cabin of the Jesus when the steward suddenly 
seized the Spaniard’s arm and drew a hidden dagger from his sleeve. 
At that moment a trumpet sounded from the Spanish admiral’s deck, 
and an act of greachery almost unexampled in the history of civilized 
nations had begun. The fraternizing Spaniards upon the island drew 
concealed weapons and stabbed the Englishmen with whom they had 
been drinking. One hundred and twenty soldiers whom Don Martin 
had secretly fetched from Vera Cruz leaped ashore and took the guns, 
which they turned upon the English ships. A large vessel was hauled 
swiftly against the Minion’s side and three hundred boarders swarmed 
upon her decks. 

Hawkins acted like a mam who had foreseen all from the outset, 
as perhaps he had. The Jesits lay next to the Minion, and with a 
shout of encouragement he led the flagship’s crew to the rescue of his 
consort. The Spaniards were driven overboard and the two ships were 
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warped out into more open water. By thib time the batteries and all 
the ships were firing furiously, and in spits of the initial surprise the 
Spanish loss was at least as great as the English. Of the two warships 
which had accompanied the treasure-fleet one was burnt to the water’s 
edge and the other reduced to a wreck by gunfire; and the Spanish 
official statement put their loss in men at between five and six hundred. 
But, with the island in his enemies’ hands, it was plain to Hawkins 
that he could not stay in the roadstead. Two of his small craft were 
lost, Drake in the Judith had apparently withdrawn already, and the 
rigging of the Jesus was so cut up that it was necessary to abandon 
her, The decision was hastened by the approach of two blazing 
fireships. The Minion’s men set their sails, all who could crowded 
into her, and the Jesus of Lubeck was left with the wounded and the 
dead for the Spaniards to take possession. The total English loss was 
three hundred men. So ended, for many years to come, the English 
attempt to trade with Spanish America. ” 

Outside the port Hawkins and Drake found under their command 
all that remained of the great expedition. That night they parted 
company—Hawkins says Drake “forsook us in our great misery.” 
His case was indeed deplorable, his ship damaged, short of food and 
water, and overcrowded with survivors from the Jesus. But possibly 
Drake’s condition was no better. The accounts of the action written 
by eyewitnesses practically ignore his share, which was presumably 
not a brilliant one. He never published any defence of his conduct 
in parting company wit Hawkins, neither did the latter bring any 
formal charge against him. Drake reached England on January 20, 
1569. Hawkins appeared five days later, having set one hundred of 
his men ashore in Mexico in order to make it possible for the remainder 
to reach home? 


(iii) The War of Reprisals 

At the moment when Drake and Hawkins returned with the story 
of their wrongs the ra government had in its hands the means 
of a partial redress. Philip had negotiated a loan with the Italian 
bankers for the payment of his army in the rebellious Netherlands, 
The money was despatched by sea, and the vessels carrying it were 
chased into Plymouth and other English ports by a swarm of Bacmuanst 
privateers. The latter were not disposed to respect the neutrality of 
English harbours, and as the only safeguard the Spanish authorities 
consented to the landing of the treasure and its despatch overland to 
the east coast where it was to be re-shipped for the Low Countries. 


1 Drake's statement made some ten yeara later(New Light on Drake, by Mrs. Z, 
Nuttall, Hakinyt Society, London, 1914, p 161). “But this number includes the men 
Janded in Mexioo and those who died on the way home. 

2 ‘The standard English account of this affair is in Corbett’s Drake, i. 90-117. Tha 
Spanish version will be found in 0. Fernandez Duro, La Armada Invencible, Madrid, 
T74 Gq 78 
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The conduct of the Bnglstfgorerment was already causing misgivings 
as to the fate of this treasui when first a rumour and then the certainty 
of Hawkins’ disaster became known. At the same time another 
interesting fact slipped out—that the loan was not complete until the 
Italians should have delivered the money in Antwerp. Elizabeth 
saw her opportunity and acted upon it. The treasure, being yet in 
England, was not legally Philip’s property ; and the queen prevailed 
upon the original owners to change their purpose and lend it to her. 
So, in effect, did Elizabeth make herself the arch-privateer of her time, 
The example was not lost upon her subjects. 

Between modern states such an insult would cause instant war, 
But Philip IT., as time was to show, could swallow a great deal of this 
kind of treatment and still patiently seek redress by negotiation and 
underground “ practices” with prospective rebels and assassins. On 
this occasion there was much talk of proceeding to extremities and much 
embargoing ef merchantmen and seizure of private property. Then 
the whole matter was gradually allowed to drop, Elizabeth remaining 
in possession of the treasure. 

n the meantime many shipmasters from the western seaports 
ao to follow in Hawkins’ track to the Indies, although with very 
different plans of operation. Where the great merchant, with his 
system of understandings with influential Spaniards and his command 
of secret information, had failed, it was idle for lesser men to expect 
success. Those who came after him looked rather to the example of 
the French adventurers who had terrorized the Indies since the days 
of Francis J. They sought their profit in private warfare and the 
undisguised employment of force. Among these men Francis Drake 
speedily rose to the foremost place, thanks to the audacity of his mind 
and the breadth of his vision, which enabled him whilst only the 
captain of a privateer to view the Spanish empire with the eye of a 
great general, to study its weak spots, and to plan his attacks accord- 
ingly, as if he had the whole resources of a nation at his back. Whilst 
other adventurers were content to haunt the coasts of the Main and the 
islands and to snap up such prizes as chance sent in their way, Drake 
did something more. In two voyages, in 1570 and 1571, he devoted 
himself to a study of the great treasure-route by which the silver of 
Peru found its way to the coffers of Seville. He obtained detailed 
information of the shipment of this wealth from Peru to Panama, 
jts conveyance across the Isthmus on the backs of mules to Nombre 
de Dios, its concentration there in anticipation of the arrival of the 
plate fleet from Spain, and the precautions for its safeguard on its last 
stage across the Atlantic. Nombre de Dios, he decided, was the vital 
spot in this long line of communications, and he reconnoitred Nombre 
de Dios until he knew every street and house and open space within 
its walls. According 40 a romantic story related by his enemies he 
visited the place in person in the guise of a Spaniard. He sought out 
also a secret harbour in the recesses of the Gulf of Darien, never entered 
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by Spaniards yet secure from every tempest,and abounding in game and 
fruit. Such was Drake’s employment in 1/570 and the following year, 
and whilst following it he paid expenses by taking toll of the shipping 
on the Spanish Main. 

In 1572 he sailed to attack the treasure-route in earnest. With two 
small vessels and seventy-three men, of whom only one was over 
thirty years of age, he made a quick passage to the hidden harbour. 
Here he found that some of his last year’s crew had told the secret, 
and James Ranse, another adventurer, joined him in the port and 
asked to be taken into partnership. Together they made their pre- 
parations, fitting together three pmnaces which Drake had brought 
in pieces from England. They sailed along the coast to within striking 
distance of Nombre de Dios, then, leaving Ranse and a few men to 
guard the ships, Drake went on with the remainder to surprise “ the 
treasure house of the world.” He entered Nombre de Dios an hour 
before dawn, dividing his force into two bodies which made their way 
to their allotted stations with as much certainty as if they had been 
marching through the streets of Plymouth. The Spaniards whom 
they met became panic-stricken, and after a short skirmish fled through 
the landward gate into the country. Speed was now essential to 
success. The invaders broke into a treasure-house where they saw 
360 tons of silver stacked in bars. But Drake was intent on more 

recious ark A delay occurred in forcing an entry into the store- 

ouse of gold and pearls. The day was beginning to break, many: 
Spaniards who had been asleep at their first appearance were mustering 
in the streets, and at the critical moment Drake fell senseless from a 
wound he had received at the first onslaught. His men would stay 
no longer. They carried him to the boats, and all returned empty- 
handed to the squadron. The unlucky accident of his wound had 
alone deprived him of success. 

For Drake in the flush of his youth there was no such word as failure. 
The stream of Spanish wealth was passing within a hundred miles of 
his hiding-place and he was determined to dip his fingers in it. James 
Ranse went home, content with what he had gained by the plunder 
of the coastal shipping. Drake entered into relations with the Maroons 
(Cimarones, hill-dwellers), negroes who had escaped from Spanish 
servitude and taken Indian wives in the interior. A strong tribe of 
these warlike savages dwelt in the country between Panama and 
Nombre de Dios. They promised to guide him to a spot from which 
the treasure trains might be ambushed as they crossed the Isthmus, 
but they warned him that five months must elapse ere the attempt 
would be possible, because the Spaniards moved no treasure during 
the rainy season. In the interval Drake lurked in the unknown 
inlets of the Darien coast, making expeditions from time to time along 
the Main in order to keep his men in training. He captured much 
shipping, and his little force sustained severe casualties. His brother, 
John Drake, was killed whilst boarding a Spanish ship. Another 
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brother, Joseph, died of f¢ver. When the time came for the inland 
march he coal spare but Lighteen men for the atte: pe 

It was on this march that he and John Oxenham climbed the tree 
from which they could see both Atlantic and Pacific Oceans at once, 
Guided by the Maroons they reached the treasure-road and planted 
their ambush not far from the city of Panama itself. Once more 
success eluded them. A solitary Spaniard passed along the road 
before the treasure-train came up. A movement amongst the raiders 
excited his suspicions, which he reported to the treasure guard; and 
when a train of mules appeared and Drake’s men sprang exultantly 
upon them it was only to find them loaded with baggage of little value, 
the gold having been kept back until the trap was sprung. A fighting 
retreat to the coast was followed by another period of waiting. Then 
Drake tried once more, within sight of Nombre de Dios. By this time 
a French rover had joined forces with him, and together they took a 
rich train centaining as much gold as they could carry. This, with 
the other booty, was enough. After an absence of fifteen months 
Drake came home to Plymouth with thirty survivors of his seventy- 
three, and his ships ballasted with treasure. 

He had acted in reprisal for the damages he had sustained at San 
Juan de Ulua. But the extent of his depredations had been such 
that the English government could not publicly support him without 
being obliged in decency to hand back to Spain the excess of his gains 
over his original losses. They had no intention of doing this, and 
Drake therefore found it expedient to retirefrom the public view for a 
season. He passed the next few years in obscurity, probably in 
ue service in Ireland, in which country he is next heard of 
in 1575. 

Other adventurers attempted to repeat his successes in the Indies. 
John Oxenham, who had served in the voyage of 1572, sailed again in 
1575 to strike another blow at the treasure-route. He concealed his 
ship in an inlet of the Darien coast, marched his whole company over 
the Isthmus, and constructed a pinnace on the Pacific side. With 
this he captured two treasure-laden prizes making the voyage from 
Peru to Panama. But on his return march to the Atlantic he was 
surprised by -2 Spanish force which had set off in pursuit. He and 
all his men were taken as prisoners tc Panama. Here the majority 
were summarily executed as pirates, but Oxenham and three others 
were sent down to Lima, the capital of Peru, to undergo extended ex- 
aminations in the hope that they would give valuable information. 
The Inquisition took them out of the hands of the civil authorities, 
reconciled them to the Catholic Church on the understanding that 
their lives were to be spared, and “ released ’’ them again to the lay 
judges, who promptly hanged them. Andrew Barker of Bristol con- 
tinued the English trade with the Canaries, unaffected by what had 
happened in the west, until 1575. In that year his factor, ship and 

1 New Light on Drake, pp. 2-3, 
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goods were suddenly seized by the ecclesiastical authorities. “In 
racompense for which injury, for that no ruit prevaileth against the 
Inquisition of Spain,” he sailed in 1576 with two barks on a privateer- 
ing venture to the Main and the Isthmus. He captured a certain 
amount of treasure in the neighbourhood of Cartagena and Nombre 
de Dios, failed to get into touch with the Maroons, and then passed 
on to the coast of Honduras. Here a mutiny broke out, and the 
malcontents set their captain and his adherents on shore. He was still 
negotiating with the mutineers for his reinstatement when he was 
surprised and slain by a Spanish force. After further misfortunes 
the survivors of the expedition came home, and the ringleaders of the 
mutiny were imprisoned for their offences. 

The plan of striking at the treasure-route by way of the Isthmus 
of Panama had now become hackneyed, and Drake's original and 
strategic mind conceived a new method of attaining the same object. 
This was to penctrate into the South Sea by the Straits af Magellan ; 
and if the route to-day appears an obvious one, it must be remembered 
that it was not so in the sixteenth century. Some sixty years had 
passed since the discovery of the Strait. During the earlier part of 
that time two commanders only had succeeded, with enormous casu- 
alties, in following Magellan’s track; several others had tried and 
failed to surmount the dangers of the navigation. Then fora generation 
the Strait had been unvisited by civilized man. It was still believed 
that the land to the south of it was the northern extremity of a continent 
larger than America; and the Spanish officials, searching in a panio 
for information in 1579, had to turn to a writing of 1553 as the latest 
authority upon the subject. Drake, therefore, in planning the voyage, 
was doing the thing which his enemies, with all their suspicions aroused, 
least expected him to do. 

From all but the queen and a few other persons he concealed his true 
intention. There were now in English politics a peace party and a 
war party, Burghley and the weightier part of the mercantile interest 
inclining to the former, Walsingham and Leicester leading the latter. 
The war party hoped, by loosing Drake to commit unheard-of depreda- 
tions in the west, to force on a decision by arms of the questions which 
were holding the world in suspense. Yor the moment the queen 
was with them. She gave Drake her commission to carry out his 
plan, yet with her eye ever on a way of retreat in case of failure she 
did not openly avow her action, and even attempted to keep her well- 
tried minister Burghley in ignorance of what was toward. Burghley, 
however, knew all. Thomas Doughty, a man high in Drake’s con-~ 
fidence, betrayed the whole programme of the voyage to the minister. 
The latter was aghast at its probable consequences, foreboding nothing 
less than the ruin of his country. He realised that in the pre- 
vailing temper of the court protest would be.useless, He therefore 
acquiesced in silence; but Thomas Doughty took passage in the fleet 
as a gentleman adventurer and—whether on Burghley’s expresg 
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instructions or not we capnot say—did all in his power to ruin 
the project. 

Drake sailed on December 13, 1577, with three armed ships—the 
Pelican, 100 tons, the Elizabeth, 80, and the Marigold, 30—and two 
auxiliary vessels. His crews were enlisted for 4, voyage to Alexandria, 
and it was not until they were far out at sca that their commander 
disclosed the real objective of the expedition. During the passago 
southwards through the Atlantic Thomas Doughty gave considerable 
trouble by his overbearing manners and his assumption of authority. 
His whole conduct gave warrant to the suspicion that he regarded 
himself as the representative of an interest inimical to Drake and that 
he was certain of powerful backing at home. The seamen believed, 
from words that he let fall, that the bad weather which dogged the 
expedition was due to his occult practices, his “conjuring” as he 
called it. As they neared the dreaded Straits he became open in his 
preaching ofediscontent, telling Drake publicly that to go on was 
wantonly to sacrifice the lives of all. But he had mistaken the man he 
had to deal with. At Port St. Julian, the last resting place before 
entering the Straits, Drake brought him to trial before a jury of forty 
men chosen impartially from all the crews. The precise wording of 
the indictment is not recorded, but that the court found him guilty 
of mutinous conduct there isno doubt. He received his death sentence 
with composure, took the communion with Drake, and afterwards 
dined with him in remembrance of the days when they had been 
bosom friends. Then with a prayer for theequeen and the success of 
the voyage he laid his head on the block and the axe ended his life. 
The inner history of his treason has never come to light ; but all the 
circumstances forbid the belief that his attempt to stop the expedition 
was due to any personal dread of the hardships in prospect. 

Before entering the Straits Drake destroyed the two victuallers, 
which had now served their Per pote, and went forward with his three 
warships alone, after changing the Pelican’s name to the Golden Hind. 
He passed the Straits in seventeen days, and only then did the full 
terrors of this abandoned region assert themselves. The most violent 
hurricane any man of them had seen drove them south-westwards. 
The Marigold. went down with all hands. The two surviving ships 
had no sooner regained the coast thar another storm parted them, 
driving the Elizabeth into the mouth of the Straits and the Golden Hind 
far to the south and east. The Hlizabeth, commanded by John Winter, 
went back through the Straits and home to England. Drake in the 
course of this second buffeting discovered that there was no southern 
continent, but that the waters of Atlantic and Pacific met beyond 
Cape Horn “in a most large and free scope.” The weather now 
moderated, and with his single ship he sailed northwards up the South 
American coast. + 

Doughty had betrayed the voyage to Burghley, but none had 
betrayed it to Spain. Although there had been ample time for warning 
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to reach Peru by way of the West Indies—it was now December, 1578 
—Drake fell upon the Spanish settlements like a bolt from the blue. 
At Valparaiso, Arica, Callao and intermediate places he took prizes 
and treasure from men who had no inkling of his approach. At the 
last-named place he had news of a ship crammed with riches which had 
just departed for Panama. Pushing on in hot pursuit he took her, 
unarmed and unsuspecting, in a sea in which no flag but that of Spain 
had ever flown before. In all these proceedings Drake acted as a 
regular commander bearing a commission from his sovereign, He 
told many persons that he had this commission, and Don Francisco 
de Xarate, one of his prisoners, actually saw it.1 Certainly no pirate 
in the world’s history ever acted as he did. He committed no wanton 
damage to property, he released all his prisoners, some of them so 
prematurely that his own interests suffered by the information they 
gave, and he accomplished the whole raid without taking the life of a 
single Spaniard. He told Xarate that the only man to whom he bore 
ill-will was Don Martin Enriquez, the author of the massacre at San 
Juan de Ulua. If he could catch him, he said, he would show him how 
a gentleman should keep his word. 

The further history of the expedition shows that plunder was not 
its sole object. At the time Drake had left England Frobisher was 
probing the north-west for a passage to the Pacific. Drake now 
sought for the western end of this strait. Authorities differ as to the 
latitude he reached ; it was certainly not higher than 48° N. Then 
contrary winds and increasing cold forced him to desist from the 
attempt: He ran southwards to the neighbourhood of San Francisco 
and stayed a month to refit his ship in a region which he named New 
Albion. Here the natives were friendly and the country inviting. 
The idea of colonization was beginning to make headway in England, 
and Drake had very distinct visions of returning to found a permanent 
settlement on this coast. Certain phrases in contemporary documents 
suggest that discovery with this object in view was at the outset a 
principal purpose of the voyage.” The immensity of the booty obtained 
has tended. to obscure this intention. Leaving the Californian coast 
in July, 1579, the Golden Hind was now headed across the Pacific in 
order to gain further commercial information and complete the voyage 
by the circumnavigation of #he globe. In the Moluccas or Spice 
Islands the voyagers entered into friendly negotiations with the 
Sultan of Ternate, a sworn enemy of the Portuguese. The uncharted 
eastern archipelago was full of perils, and the ship narrowly escaped 
destruction on a reef upon which she stuck fast for twenty hours. 
After such adventures the tedious passage home by the Cape of Good 
Hope was almost an anti-climax. It occupied a full six months, and 
so hardened had the survivors become that only one man died in 
this part of the voyage, a most unusual circumstance in those days. 
On September 26, 1580, the Golden Hind entered Plymouth Sound 

1 New Light on Drake, p. 209. 4 Ibid. p. 886, 
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with the richest lading that any ship had ever brought into an English 
ort. 

e The consequences of the exploit belong to the history of the Spanish 
War which, although delayed for five years yet, became inevitable 
from the day of Drake’s return. As in the Wes} Indies, so in the South 
Sea Drake had followers and imitators. In 1586 Thomas Cavendish, 
a Suffolk squire, sailed with three ships, passed the Straits without 
great loss, and took much treasure in the Pacific. He had to fight 
harder for his booty than Drake had done, the Spaniards having 
taken some measures for the defence of the Pacific coast. Cavendish 
also circumnavigated the globe and returned in 1588. His success 
was largely due to good fortune, for as a commander he fell far short of 
Drake. His second venture to the same regions in 1591 was disastrous, 
With four ships and a pinnace, and John Davis the Arctic explorer ag 
his second-in-command, he entered the Straits of Magellan, but failed 
to effect thei» passage. After parting company with Davis he changed 
his purpose and Sieg es to round the Cape of Good Hope. Trailing 
again, he abandoned the voyage and died on the way home, bitterly 
accusing Davis of deserting him. The actual fact was that he had 
deserted Davis, who continued the struggle against nature in the 
Straits in ignorance of his chief’s change of peu Davis only gave 
up the attempt after suffering frightful hardships, and his constancy 
is attested by the fact that he arrived home with but fifteen survivors 
of his original crew of seventy-six. Other expeditions had no better 
fortune. John Chidley or Chudleigh sailed for the Pacific in 1589. 
Of his three ships two reached the Straits, but failed to penetrate to the 
South Sea. He himself died in the attempt. In 1593 again, Sir 
Richard Hawkins, son of Sir John, reached the west coast of South 
America but was defeated and captured in an action with superior 
Spanish forces, This voyage was the last of the privateering ventures 
to the Pacific, revealing as it did that the Spaniards were at length 
taking sufficient precautions for the defence of their treasure-route. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE PUSH TO THE EAST 


(i) The Approach to Asia by Land 


THE peace party and the war party in Elizabethan polztics were not 
mere factions decrying one another's motives for.the sake of. political 
power,,. They were the organs of expression of two different schools 
of'thought reaching deep “down into the foundations of the national 


life and each equally intent upon the same goal, the expansion of their 
country’s interests through the world. Their difference was one of 
fens rather than of ideal. Drake and his disciples looked forth 
upon a world wherein the two favoured nations of the Church of Rome 
claimed an éxclusive tonopdly”of"all’ the harvest’ of discovery. The 
material claim was the embodiment of the religious; the counter- 
reformation had issued its oellenee ma Was maturing its plans for the 
subjection of Christendom. To the more ardent spirits this state of 
affaira was an intolerable wrong which must be fought immediately 
and at all costs. By force of arms alone, as it seemed to them, could 
the world be made a fit place for free men to dwell in; and upon 
England alone fell the task of heading the crusade for liberty. Cooler 
and more conservative minds viewed the matter differently. Looking 
back upon their country’s history, they saw that she had never yet 
waged # successful offensive war. They denied that an inevitable 
defensive war was immediately to be thrust upon them; with tact 
and statecraft it might be postponed or altogether avoided. In the 
meantime, they argued, let Expland grow rich by all peaceful methods 
of expansion. Let her leave the tropic seas to their first discoverers 
and seek a route of her own fo the riches of the east. More and more 
she was becoming the producer of the staple articles of world-commerce. 
Once let her find an unassailable avenue for her shipping to exploit, her 
productions and she might live in solid ‘state, the equal and more of 
her southern rivals, rich and strong to resist all attacks. Granted only 
} 'e existence of an alternative route to Asi, this contention of the paace 
arty was 2 soundonze; and upon the discovary of that route..their 
capitalists and their pioneers expendéd'as wiuch ‘effort as did the armed, 
traders and the privateers whose cae have.just considexed. 
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The Muscovy Company, never forgetting that its original object 
had been the discovery of Cathay, was the first to take up the task. 
In the person of Anthony Jenkinson, a merchant who had travelled 
widely in the Levant and secured favours from the Sultan, it found a 
worthy successor to Richard Chancellor both as @xplorer and ambassa- 
dor. Jenkinson sailed for Russia in 1557, and immediately obtained 
the confidence of the Tsar. Ivan IV. was at that moment at the turn- 
ing-point of his career, about to enter upon the downward path which 
earned him the surname of the Terrible. Hitherto he had been an 
enlightened despot, leading his people to the conquest of their encircling 

‘enemies and to the adoption of ideas from the mote civilized west, 
Henceforward his nature degenerated until he ended his life in 1584 
as an insane tyrant, drenching his country in unnecessary bloodshed 
and losing one by one the fruits of his earlier successes. During this 
gloomy time the English would certainly have lost their commercial 
footing in Ru€sia had it not been for the diplomatic genius of Anthony 
Jenkinson. The latter's first exploits, however, were in the field of 
exploration. 

In the spring of 1558 Jenkinson and two other Englishmen departed 
from Moscow with Ivan’s safe-conduct to réconnoitre the approach 
to Cathay through the region which our modern maps name Turkestan. 
Tt was the road. by which Marco Polo and other mediaeval travellers 
had reached their goal from the Levant, and the English hoped that by 
striking it at tight angles from the north they might divert to their 
White Sea terminus some of the diminished sfream of commerce which 
still flowed westwards to Aleppo and Beyrout. Following the water- 
ways from Moscow Jenkinson and his companions came to Kazan, and 
then journeyed by the Volga southwards through a Tartar country 
to its outflow into the Caspian Sea. Here stood the city of Astrakhan, 
recently conquered by the Tsar and now the outpost of his possessions. 
At Astrakhan they obtained a vessel fit for navigation in the Caspian. 
In her they skirted the northern shores of the sea and after a month’s 
voyage landed in Koshak Bay. They were now in wild lands inhabited 
only by predatory peoples without settled government, Joining a 
caravan of native merchants they set forward through a desolate country 
and came, after many adventures, to Urgendj. They found the people 
much impoverished by continual wars," and little trade to be done. 
Another journey through a desert country, in which they beat off robber 
bands and endured much hunger and thirst, brought them to Bokhara. 
Here Jenkinson abode three months, learning much concerning the 
mercantile conditions of the Hast. He found that owing to the anarchy 
which was now chronic in Central Asia it was cerpoacible to push on to 
India or China. He therefore returned by the way he had come, 
arriving at Moscow in 1559 and sailing for England in the following 


year. ; 
The knowledge gained in Jenkinson’s first expedition pointed to 
Persia as the most promising terminus for the Company's overland 
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trade-route. The Tsar was quite alive to the advantages he might 
draw from a tich trade passing in this manner through his dominions, 
He approved the project, appointed an ambassador of his own to go 
into Persia with Jenkinson, and set the latter forward from Moscow 
once more in 1562. Jenkinson descended the Volga and sailed down 
the western shore of the Caspian Sea, landing at the Persian town of 
Shabran. He was well received by a vassal prince, and journeyed inland 
to Kazbin where the Shah then dwelt. The time, however, was un- 
favourable for the realization of his scheme. A peace between Persia 
and Turkey had just ended a long period of hostilities, and the Shah 
was not disposed to offend his new ally the Sultan by diverting the flow 
of trade from the Levant to the north. Jenkinson therefore failed to 
secure the concessions he sought, although the Shah allowed him to 
depart with a considerable pee el of merchandise. 

Jenkinson gtill clung to the Persian project, although he made no 
more expeditions in person. In 1564 he despatched three Englishmen 
who traded in the outlying regions of Persia. The people, however, 
became hostile, and murdered the leader of the expedition. In the 
voyage of 1565 Arthur Edwards reached Kazbin and found that the 
Shah was now better disposed towards the English. BHdwards obtained 
a substantial grant of privileges, although they were seldom in practice 
respected, In the fourth voyage (1568-9) Lawrence Chapman travelled 
extensively in Persia but reported that the trade was firmly engrossed 
by Turks and Armenians from the Levant. Nevertheless the Company 
persevered, despatching in 1569 twelve Englishmen and forty Russians 
under Thomas Bannister and Geoffrey Ducket. This expedition 
remained some years in Persia, accumulating a large quantity of 
valuable goods. Ducket, the senior merchant who survived, returned 
in 1573. In the Caspian Sea he was captured by pirates after a plucky 
defence in which all the Englishmen were wounded. Robbed of every- 
thing he arrived at Astrakhan, whose governor made haste to send out a 
force against the pirates. The latter were defeated and some £5000 
worth of goods recovered of a lading which had been worth from 
£30,000 to £40,000. A further loss occurred by shipwreck in the 
Volga; but the attractive possibilities of the Persian trade were 
evidenced by the fact that after all these misfortunes there was no 
actual loss on the whole voyage. The last Persian expedition set out 
in 1579. On arrival in the regions where the English had ‘been ac- 
customed to trade it found all in confusion. A Turkish army occupied 
the frontier provinces, and communication with the interior was cut 
off. In these circumstances there was nothing for it but to retire, and 
after doing some small trade by permission of the Turkish leaders the 
merchants returned to Russig. The Muscovy Company now definitely 
abandoned its overland traffic*with Asia. 

Tt was at this time that the London merchants were seeking to revive 
the sea traffic between England and the Levant, and it is evident that 
there were some ambitious spirits who hoped to make the new Turkey 
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Company (incorporated in 1581) the basis of a direct English trade with 
India, through Syria and the Persian Gulf. The eight years’ wandering 
of Ralph Fitch in Southern Asia (1583-91) resulted in the acquisition 
of much detailed information concerning all the lands between Palestine 
and Siam, but his reports proved fairly conclusively that the obstacles 
to an overland trade were insuperable. 


(ii) The North West Passage 


Since the voyage of John Rut in 1527 no English expedition had 
made a definite attempt to discover a passage to Asia by the north- 
west. The records of the early expeditions to this region had perished. 
Richard Hakluyt, the great historian of our maritime enterprise in the 
latter part of Elizabeth’s reign, could find only Sebastian Cabot’s 
bombastic accounts of his own achievements, wherein he stated 
that he had discovered the Passage and had only been prevented 
from following it by a mutiny of his crew. Hakluyt knew nothing 
of the Anglo-Portuguese voyages from Bristol in 1601-5, and had 
only a verbal tradition of Rut’s expedition, which did not even 
preserve the name of the explorer. Since that time Jacques Cartier 
of St. Malo had explored and charted the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
Newfoundland had been proved to be an island, but the maps still 
gave fanciful representations of the coasts further to the north. Green- 
land was not known to be a separate country from North America, and 
purely imaginary lands such as Frisland and Estotiland were set down 
under the influence of the apochryphal adventures of the Zeni, first 
published in 1558. 

As the need for an English route to Asia became more pressing men 
began to look to this unknown north-west as the quarter which would 
provide a solution of their diificulty. Sir Humphrey Gilbert, in an 
interval between military service in France and Ireland, meditated 
deeply on the matter. THis conclusions, however, were only published 
ten years after he wrote them,! appearing from the press in 1576 as 
the Discourse in which he sought to prove the existence of the Passage : 
(1) By authority, te. by quotations from classical, mediaeval and 
renaissante philosophers and geographers, (2) By reason, appealing 
to various considerations such as the fauna of America and the accepted 
theory of the tides and ocean currents. (3) By experience, based upon 
the stories of Sebastian Cabot and other explorers. (4) By circumstance, 
i.e. by the citation of historical accounts of “Indians” having at 
divers times been, driven upon the coasts of Germany, the which 
Indians could only have arrived by the North West Passage. Much of 
Gilbert’s reasoning and his estimation of the value of his authorities 
were puerile in the extreme. That partof it which was sound tended 
only to prove that America was an island, a cirgumstance which he took 
for granted as implying the existence of a navigable channel between 

1 W. G. Gosling, Life of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, London, 1911, p. 59. 
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it and eastern Asia. Like Robert Thorne forty years earlier he had 
little conception of the realities of Arctic navigation. The Discourse 
was Gilbert’s only contribution to the solution of the north-west 
problem, for the famous voyage in which he lost his life in 1583 was 
undertaken as a colonizing venture. The factr that he is commonly 
regarded as one of our north-western pioneers is an instance of the 
power of attraction so often possessed by a celebrated name. 

A more practical worker in the same field existed at this time in the 
person of Michael Lok, a man whose efforts to serve his country have 
never secured the recognition they deserve. The son of a knight and 
alderman of London, he served his apprenticeship as a Merchant 
Adventurer at Antwerp. Then he spent many years in wandering 
about Europe and the Levant, and at the beginning of Elizabeth’s 
reign returned. to Landon and obtained employment as an agent of the 
Muscovy Company. In the course of his travels he had spent much 
money on the acquisition of books and charts, and had accumulated 
“a ream of notes” by which, like Gilbert, he persuaded himself of 
the existence of the Passage. For many years he found no opportunity 
of furthering the design. Then in 1574 he fell in with Martin Frobisher, 
a sea-captain whom he had known in his youth. Frobisher also, 
he found, was an enthusiast for the north-western discovery, and the 
two decided to join forces in the quest. 

By the terms of their widely drawn charters the Muscovy Company 
were the monopolists of all trade with Asia by the north. Although 
they had never made an expedition to the-north-west they at first 
declined to grant permission to Frobisher to doso. Frobisher, however, 
made interest at court and put his case before the Privy Council. 
The latter, under Lord Burghley’s direction, wrote a strong letter to 
the Company which then abated its claims and gave Frobisher a free 
hand. At the same time Lok quitted the Company’s service in order 
to devote all his energies to the new project. With great difficulty 
the two partners raised sufficient money at court and in the city to 
equip two small vessels for a voyage in 1576, Lok advancing nearly 
half the cost from his own purse. With these ships, the Gabriel and 
the Michael of 25 tons each, Frobisher set sail, arriving at what is now 
called Baffin Land with the Gabriel only. Here he entered a deep gulf 
which still bears his name. In reality it was a oul de sac, but he was 
convinced from various indications that it was a passage between 
America and Asia, He had now only thirteen men left, five having 
been captured by the Eskimos, and without pursuing the discovery 
further he came home to announce that the North West Passage was 
found. 

The news created a great sensation, and the mercantile party in 
London hastened to support, the project in full confidence that a 
valuable trade would zesult. Subscriptions of capital came in more 
freely, and the pacific nature of the undertaking obtained for it the. 
support of Lord Burghley. Before the end of 1576 the queen granted. 
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a charter of incorporation constituting the original adventurers the 
Company of Cathay with full monopoly rights in the new trade. 
Michael Lok became governor and Frobisher admiral, each with a 

rant of one per cent. of all merchandise to be imported by way of their 

assage. Preparations were put in hand for a trading expedition to 
Cathay in the following year. Before it could set sail a new circum- 
stance arose which altered the intentions of the promoters. A piece 
of ore brought home by one of the seamen in the first voyage showed 
traces of gold on being assayed. The explorers declared that large 
quantities of this mineral were lying close to the shores of their strait. 
Remembering what the Spaniards had found in Mexico and Peru, 
the shareholders jumped to the conclusion that they were the owners 
of arich gold mine. They instructed Frobisher to lade his largest ship 
with the ore and to prospect for further deposits. Only if these failed 
was he to proceed with the discovery of Cathay. 

With these orders Frobisher sailed again in 1577 ,having under 
his command the Aid of 200 tons, belonging to the queen, together 
with the two small craft of the previous voyage. The fact that the 
queen was now an investor showed the favourable opinion held upon 
the ae pa of the undertaking. The expedition returned to the 
supposed strait found in the previous year, sighting on the way the 
shores of Greenland, which the explorers took to be the legendary 
Frisland. They took in some two hundred tons of mineral, not, 
however, at the same spot as that which produced the original sample, 
and without attempting, further discoveries sailed for England at the 
end of the Arctic summer. The arrival of this quantity of ore raised 
excitement to fever-pitch. London provided no facilities for wholesale 
smelting, and pending the construction of furnaces the goldsmiths 
continued to assay samples and to vie with one another in their declara- 
tions of the wealth of the discovery. It was perhaps the first of the 
ae speculating manias in our history, and although the amount of 

oating capital in the country was in those days infinitesimally small 
the stock of the Company had swollen to £20,000 by the spring of 1578. 

In May of that year, although the precise value of the ore was still 
undetermined, Frobisher sailed for the third time with fifteen ships, 
the largest English squadron which had ever sailed beyond the’ coasts 
of Europe. He took with him Captain Edward Fenton whom he was 
instructed to leave with a hundred men as a permanent garrison to 
repel intruders from the mines. The expedition encountered much 
stormy weather, and the mariners, eager to be away from a dangerous 
coast, collected under the name of gold-ore any rubbish that came to 
their hands. The only discovery effected was the accidental one of 
Hudson’s Strait, which the fleet entered whilst searching for the 
original Frobisher’s Sound. a ork 

Frobisher led his ships home at the™end gf the year only to find 
that the enterprise had come to a sudden and disastrous end. Further 
experiment, with ‘the pre had cast’ doubts upon its value, and although 
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even now no considerable amount of it had been tested a panic set 
in which was quite as violent and unreasonable as the first enthusiasm, 
Lok, as governor and treasurer of the Company, made calls upon the 
adventurers for further sums with which to carry on the work. They 
refused to part with any more money. Twelve hundred tons of the 
ore remained derelict at Dartford, where the furnaces were to have 
been set up; the shipowners and mariners were unpaid; and the 
Company of Cathay was hopelessly bankrupt two years after its 
inauguration. Frobisher accused Lok of incompetence and malver- 
sation. Lok returned the charge of dishonesty, and with some justice, 
for the admiral on returning from the second voyage had not disclosed 
the fact that his cargoes had not been collected at the place where the 
original sample had been found. Everyone, however, combined to 
lay the blame on Michael Lok, who lost ail his fortune and was thrown 
into prison for the Company’s debts. So ended the first Elizabethan 
attempt on the problem of the north-west. 

After the lapse of some years the project was revived by Captain 
John Davis, whose career earned him the reputation of being at once 
a great practical seaman and the chief scientific navigator of the 
period. He obtained the support of William Sanderson, a wealthy 
merchant who found most of the necessary funds, Doctor Dee the 
philosopher, Sir Walter Ralegh, and many of the leading shipowners 
of London, Exeter and Dartmouth. In his first voyage in 1585 he 
examined the western shore of Greenland and then stretched westwards 
to Baffin’s Land (Meta Incognita as it had bee» named since Frobisher’s 
voyages). Here he entered Cumberland Sound, which he thought to 
be the mouth of the Passage. On his return he told Sir Francis 
Walsingham that “the North West Passage is a matter nothing 
doubtful.” Sailing again in 1586 he explored the same coasts more 
fully, and rediscovered Hudson’s Strait, but lost some of his faith in 
Cumberland Sound on a closer examination of its shores. This voyage 
confirmed the impression that “the north parts of America are all 
islands.” His principal achievement was the fruit of his third expe- 
dition (1587). The west-country merchants had now exhausted their 
enthusiasm, and it was with Sanderson’s support slone that Davis 
could obtain the use of three ships. Two of them he was obliged to 
send fishing in order to pay some of the.expenses of the voyage. In 
the third, a small and leaky pinnace, he pushed northwards up the 
great strait between Greenland and America. At a point which he 
named “ Sanderson his hope” he reached the latitude of 72° 12’ N. 
and saw the sea open to the north and west. A gale drove him back, 
after which he rediscovered Frobisher’s Sound and noted “ the furious 
overfall of the tide ” at the entrance to Hudson’s Strait, a fact which 
seemed significant to him of the existence of a large sea to the westward, 

The Spanish war precluded further attempts to follow up this clue, 
but Davis had done the hest work yet accomplished in this region. 
He charted accurately all the coasts which he visited, cleared up the 
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confusion hitherto existing between Greenland, “ Frisland,” Labrador 
and Baffin Land,! and found four distinct openings, any of which, he 
claimed, might be the sought-for passage. Modern discovery has 
proved that two of them are actually channels leading clear round the 
north of America, although so choked with ice as not to be avuilable 
for navigation. 

(iii) The true Road to Asia 


The final push to the east by the only practicable route, the Cape 
of Good Hope and the Indian Ocean, grew out of the Spanish war, with 
its revelation of a state of affairs incredible to the landsmen but long 
recognized. by the forward school of seamen, the impotence of Spain 
and Portugal to make good their world-monopoly. With the con- 
clusion of Davis’ explorations the party of peaceful expansion had to 
admit that their northern passage, however much they might believe 
in its existence, had yet eluded their search. At the same time the 
course of events had settled over their heads the question of peace or 
war. For good or ill England was at war with the world-powers, and 
so the merchants who still thirsted for an Asiatic trade despatched their 
expeditions to the south and east, and we hear no more of the North 
West Passage for fifteen years to come. 

As early as 1541 the English government had asked pexmiasion for 
its merchants to accompany the Portuguese to Calicut to buy spices 
for English consumption, and had submitted to the inevitable refusal. 
The English connection wjth the Guinea coast, had it been permanently 
established, would have furthered the larger project. The chief natural 
difficulty was the length of the voyage, necessitating an equipment for 
which Hnglish resources were judged inadequate. The Portuguese 
met this by carrying their trade in huge carracks of three or four times 
the tonnage of the largest English merchantmen. Then came Drake's 
voyage of circumnavigation with its proof that a light, swift-sailing 
English galleon could safely traverse the seas in which the great 
carracks commonly lost half their crews by the diseases of the long 
tropic passage. Drake also brought information of the hostility of 
some of the native powers in the Moluccas towards the Portuguese. 
These circumstances resulted in the despatch of the only expedition 
intended for a trading voyage to the east prior to the declaration of 
wat. 

In effect this voyage was something of a compromise between the 
aims of the two great parties in the national policy. Its backers 

4 This confusion, arising from the lack of any accurate method of determining 
longitude, renders it extremely difficult to arrive at a clear impression of northem 
discovery in the sixteenth century. Coasts already visited and vaguely charted 
were rediscovered as something new and assigned different positions by aubaaquent 
navigators. The same name was applied to different lands by successive geographers, 
“ Greenland ” had two and possibly three distinc? significations, When Davis egan 
his explorations he was evidently under the impression tht Frobisher’s disoovery had 
been on the east coast of tho true Greenland. Sce Sir C. R. Markham, Life of John 
Davis, London, 1889. 
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included some who had financed Frobisher and others who had sup- 
ported Drake. Its commander was Edward Fenton, one of Frobisher’s 
men, but amongst the officers were some who had gone round the 
world with Drake. The instructions given to Fenton were very 
explicit. He was to sail by the Cape of Good Hope to the Moluccas, 
and not to pass through the Straits of Magellan either going or returning 
“ except upon great occasion incident.” On his homeward voyage he 
night attempt the North West Passage from the Pacific side provided 
he did not pass northward of 40°. He was not on any account to 
plunder the property of the queen’s friends or allies, a designation which 
at the time of sailing included Spain and Portugual, and he was to 
trade in strict honesty and courtesy with the nations of the east. 

With these orders Fenton sailed from Southampton in May, 1582, 
having under his command the galleon Leicester of 400 tons and three 
other vessels. He touched first at the coast of Guinea and then stood 
over to Brazil. Here he stayed some time trading with the Portuguese 
colonists and seeking information about the Straits of Magellan, through 
which, in spite of his instructions, it was his intention to pass. While 
he was still hesitating to continue the voyage three Spanish ships, 
pe of an expedition despatched to fortify and garrison the Straits, 

ell upon him in a Brazilian harbour. In the action which ensued one 
Spaniard was sunk, the English receiving little damage. Dissensions 
now broke out between Fenton and his officers. Two of his ships 
parted company, and the voyage was abandoned without any attempt 
to round the Cape of Good Hope. e 

Nine years elapsed before the project was renewed. Then the war 
provided two incentives to a revived interest in Asiatic trade. In 
1587 the English captured off the Azores a homeward-bound carrack 
named the San Felipe. Besides a cargo worth £108,000 in the money 
of the time she was found to contain documents and charts giving 
fuller information about the trade than any of the English merchants 
had yet obtained. In the following year Thomas Cavendish came home 
from his circumnavigation, and published a detailed report upon 
China and other eastern countries. 

Again the London merchants set forward an Hast Indies voyage. 
In 1591 George Raymond and James Lancaster sailed with three well 
found ships. In the passage to the Cape the crews suffered so much 
from scurvy that the commanders sent home one ship with the weaker 
‘men. Proceeding with the other two, they had barely doubled the 
Cape when Raymond’s vessel went down with all on board in a storm. 
Lancaster continued alone, sailing up the east coast of Africa and 
thence across to Cape Comorin. Losing many men by sickness he 
reached the Eastern Archipelago, where he took two Portuguese ships. 
He made his way back to ne aa and would have lingered there in the 
hope of a richer prizg but his crew insisted on sailing for England. 
On the long voyage round the Cape more men died. The lack of victuals 
made it hopeless to attempt to reach England by a direct passage. 
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Lancaster therefore made for the West Indies to obtain supplies. 
Hardship had rendered the survivors mutinous, and whilst he was 
ashore they carried off the ship. He himself with a few companions 
obtained a passage home in a French privateer, arriving in England 
in 1594. The disastery of this voyage did not deter him from being 
willing to repeat the attempt. He considered that all might have been 
well if he had been able to sail from England at the fit season of the 
ear. 
: The London adventurers were of the same opinion. The capture 
of another carrack in 1592 with a cargo worth £150,000 stimulated 
their determination to share in the richest trade in the world. In 
1596 they despatched Captain Benjamin Wood with three ships, Sir 
Robert Dudley taking a principal share in the outlay. Wood was the 
bearer of letters from the queen to the emperor of China. Of the 
fate of his expedition no certain news ever came to hand, for not one 
man who sailed with him ever returned. A vague stery arriving 
through Spanish channels asserted that he captured two rich prizes 
from the Portuguese between Goa and China. Then sickness destroyed 
the expedition until four survivors alone remained. These, following 
ossibly in Lancaster’s homeward track, were cast ashore in the West 
ndies. The inhabitants murdered three of them for the treasure 
they carried, and the fourth was poisoned after telling his story to the 
officials of Puerto Rico.t : 

The sufferings and losses of these voyages might well have given all 
concerned a horror of theeundertaking. Nevertheless men were found 
to persevere in it. The Dutch also were beginning to interest them- 
selves. Their first eastern venture sailed in 1595, and between that 
date and 1601 no less than fifteen Dutch expeditions were set forth. 
In 1602 the amalgamation of several minor concerns produced the Dutch 
East India Company, a national institution with a capital of over 
£500,000. The publication in 1595-6 of a great work upon India by 
Jan Huyghen van Linschoten, a Hollander who had lived six years 
at Goa, revealed to the world how insecure was the Portuguese grip 
upon the east. lLinschoten’s book was speedily translated into 
English, Latin, German and French. Its effect in England was com- 
plementary to that of Ralph Fitch’s narrative, published after his 
return in 1591.2 . 

Once more London took up the task. In 1599 the sum of £30,000 
was subscribed for the Indian voyage. Some of the promoters, such 
as Thomas Smith and Richard Staper, were members of the Levant 
Company, which had tried and failed to establish an overland trade 
with India. For diplomatic reasons the government stayed the 
project. Peace with Spain was in prospect, and it was not until the 
negotiations failed that the queen would give her consent. During 


1 Sir W. W. Hunter, History of British India, London, 1899, vol. i, pp. 234-5, 
§ Hunter, op. cit. i, 230-2, 
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the delay the views of the adventurers broadened. They doubled 
their capital and petitioned for a regular grant of incorporation. On 
December 31, 1600, they received their charter, and the East India 
Company, the greatest trading and empire-building corporation in 
our history, entered on its long career. The directors immediately 
set about the purchase of shipping, and early in 1601 Sir James Lan- 
caster sailed with four vessels ranging from 600 to 240 tons. Ere he 
returned from a brilliantly successful voyage Hlizabeth was dead, and 
a new era in English expansion had begun. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ELIZABETHAN ATTEMPTS AT COLONIZATION 


AurHoucH under Henry VII. there had been in England an interest 
in discovery, and the adventurers had obtained charters which con- 
templated the establishment of permanent settlements im new lands, 
it is not until the i of Elizabeth that we find the germs of colonial 
expansion of the kind with which the later history of the empire has 
made us familiar. The explanation is that until well on in the six- 
teenth century social and industrial conditions were developing in a 
slow and orderly manner upon lines already laid down, and that in 
consequence there was no marked excess of population for which 
provision was lacking in the mother country. The colonies contem- 
plated by the early discoverers had therefore been trading posts on 
the route to Cathay, to b@ held by temporary residents rather than by 
true colonial communities with a life of their own detached from that 
of the country which gave them birth. And, as we have seen, it is 
doubtful whether any of these so-called colonies were actually planted, 
and certain that in any case they survived only for a few years at most. 
By the time of Elizabeth’s accession, on the other hand, the old social 
conditions had been rudely disturbed by the confiscations of church 
property, the innovations of the new class of landowners, the dis- 
location of European trade, and the great rise of prices following on the 
influx of gold and silver from America. Beggars tramps and master- 
less men became a social menace during the last years of Henry VIII. ; 
and at the same time, in spite of, or perhaps because of, the break-up 
of static conditions population hegan to increase after remaining nearly 
stationary for two centuries. : 

The reorganization of agriculture and industry silently carried out 
by Elizabeth and her ministers finally mastered the worst symptoms 
of the trouble; but the latter, before they subsided, gave rise among 
men of original mind to an ambition to found “;plantations ” true 
and living offshoots of the English race—in the fair and vacant lands 
across the Atlantic. By so doing, they.tontended, they would tum 

1 plant,” in the sense of “ to form a settlement” wi§ an expression in common 
use in the sixteenth century. “Plantation,” meaning a colony, wae firat used in 
1610, after whioh it soon became the oustomary term. 
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criminals into honest men and provide a relief for the population of 
England which, as it scemed to them, was becoming excessive. "We 
might inhabit some part of those countries,” wrote Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, “ and settle there such needy people of our country, which now 
trouble the commonwealth, and through want hére at home are enforced 
to commit outrageous offences, whereby they are daily consumed with 
the gallows.” Hakluyt recognized in Virginia the heaven-provided 
home for the unfortunates whom he saw in England “ go idle up and 
down in swarms for lack of honest entertaimment.” Ralegh, Sir 
George Peckham and Christopher Carleill all wrote to the same effect, ° 
the last mentioned being particulatly concerned at the “mighty 
increase” of the home population. 

This altruistic motive was undoubtedly uppermost in the minds 
of the chief promoters of the movement; but it was necessary also 
to attract investors, and, they therefore enlarged upon commercial 
advantages “in addition.\ Carleill, seeking to induce the Muscovy 
merchants to subscribe funds, wrote: ‘“ But when this of America 
shall have been haunted and practised thirty years to an end, as the 
other [i.e. the Russian trade] hath been, I doubt not by God’s grace, 
that for the ten ships that are now commonly employed once the 
year into Muscovia, there shall in this voyage twice ten be employed 
well, twice the year at the least”; and again, “ by the good prospering 
of this action there must of necessity fall out a very liberal utterance 
of our English cloths into a main country, described to be bigger than 
all Hurope.... The like will be also of many other things, over many 
to be reckoned, which are made here by our artificers and labouring 
people, and of necessity must be provided from are And behind 
all this, hovering in the background to appeal to the! large-minded 
capitalist, there was ever the vision of the Asiatic passage, which 
might even yet be found in one of the deep inlets of an uncharted 
coastline. The hope of stumbling upon it infiuenced the actions 
of all the early colonial projectors, and furnished one more instance 
of that doubleness of motive which characterized the Elizabethan 


undertakings. 
. Sir Humphrey Githerb {es we have seen, began his connection with 


oceanic undertakings as advocate of the north-western search. 
At the time of the first drafting of his Discourse (about 1565) he brought 
to the queen’s notice his plan for the discovery of the Passage coupled 
with the colonization of the intermediate lands. The Muscovy Com- 
pany, as later in the case of Martin Frobisher, raised an objection 
based upon the terms of their own charter. A conference followed 
between Gilbert and Anthony Jenkinson, and it was agreed that 
Gilbert should carry out his plan as a member of the Company.? 
Nothing, however, came of the proposal, and Gilbert spent the next 
few years (1566-70) asa soldier in Ireland where he interested himself 
in @ scheme for the plantation of Ulster. During the years which 
1 Gosling, Life of Gilbert, pp. 69-78, 
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followed his mind seems to have inclined more and more towards the 
colonizing aspect of his first idea ; his Discourse was published in 1576, 
in all probability without his consent ; he took no more than a share- 
holder's interest in the undertaking of Frobisher and Lok ;; and when 
the Cathay Company was on the verge of collapse he came forward 
with a purely colonial plan for which he obtained a patent from the 
queen in June, 1578. 

Gilbert’s patent has often been spoken of as the title-deed of our 
colonial empire, as if it had been the first document of its kind. In ° 
reality it differs little in essentials from the original charter granted 
to Cabot by Henry VI. in 1496 and from those subsequently obtained 
by the Bristol syndicates in 1501-2. We know that the ideas inspiring 
it were new ones, but the actual wording is so vague as to give it little 
claim to be considered as a document of fundamentalimportance. It 
conferred upon Gilbert full powers to inhabit and fortify any barbarous 
lands not actually in the possession of a Christian sovereign, without 
geographical limitation. These rights were to extend over a radius 
of 200 leagues from any spot at which he should make a settlement 
within the six years ensuing from the date of the grant. He was to 
hold his conquests by homage from the crown of England and to 
ae them as far as possible in accordance with English common 

w. One-fifth of all precious metals discovered were to be reserved 
to the crown. No hostile acts against friendly powers were to be 
committed by the patentee on pain of forfeiture of the grant. The 
last clause was a sop to the Spanish ambassador, who had conceived 
suspicions as to Gilbert’s true intentions. The queen also, knowing 
the errand on which Drake had sailed in the previous autumn, was 
probably dreading the effect of the news which might soon be coming 
to hand from the Bouth Sea, and casting about for a means of establish- 
ing the innocence of her own motives. 

Gilbert lost no time in preparing to carry his grant into effect. In 
the autumn of 1578 he collected an imposing squadron of ten or eleven 
ships and over 500 men. After delays caused by bad weather he 
. finally got clear of the English coast on November 19. What he did 
next remains a mystery, for no definite information concerning the 
voyage was ever allowed to leak out. All that is known is that some 
of his ships deserted and that ‘he returned in February, 1579, having 
suffered losses, but whether by storm or battle is uncertain! The 
Spaniards charged him with piracy, but he seems to have made good 
his personal innocence in the matter and thus to have avoided the 
forfeiture of his patent. Whatever may have actually happened, it 
is certain that he failed to plant his colony and so crippled his fortune 
* that for some years to come he could make no further attempt. 

The patent, however, had to be acted apon within six years of its 
issue. In 1582, therefore, we find Gilbert in negotiation with two 
Catholics, Sir George Peckham and Sir Thomas Gerrard. They were 

1 Gosling, op. cit, pp. 150-8. 
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representatives of that loyal majority of the old faith who were resolved 
to be good Englishmen whilst preserving their opinions, and were 
disgusted with the attempts of Cardinal Allen and his English Jesuitg 
to make them the tools of a foreign conspiracy. They took up the 
idea of an American colony as a anne for those members of their 
religion who could not reconcile themselves to life'in Protestant Eng. 
land, and they were willing to make their attempt under the licence 
of Gilbert. The proposal was a perfectly ope one, approved by the 
English government, and in particular by Sir Francis Walsingham, 
the most ardent Protestant among the queen’s ministers! In the 
end nothing came of it as a separate undertaking, the promoters throw- 
ing in their lot with a combined expedition under Gilbert; but it is 
interesting as foreshadowing the conception of colonies as a refuge 
for oppressed religionists, a conception which bore such remarkable 
fruit in the following century. The French Huguenots had already 
made two experiments in the same direction, one in Florida and the 
other in Brazil. 


+, With the assistance of Ralegh, Walsingham and Peckham, Gilbert 


-’ had once more the prospect of carry. 


\ 


Pan 


outhisscheme. He was unable, 
however, to raise sufficient money in London. He therefore came to an 
arrangement with the merchants of Southampton, promising in return 
for their help to use the port exclusively for the trade of his colony. 
A private joint-stock company was formed under the title of “ The 
Merchants Adventurers with Sir Humphrey Gilbert.” # On June 11, 
1583, the squadron set sail from Cawsand Bay. It consisted of the 
Delight, 120 tons, in which sailed Gilbert himself, the Bark Ralegh, 
200 tons, the property of Ralegh, the Golden Hind, 40 tons (not Drake's 
old flagship), the Swallow, 40 tons, and the Squirrel, 10 tons, usually 
referred to as the “‘ frigate.” Two days out the Bark Ralegh deserted, 
her captain rym an outbreak of sickness. Hdward Hayes, the 
‘captain of the Golden Hind and author of the best account of the 
voyage, says: “The reason I could never understand. Sure I am 
no cost was spared by their owner, Master Ralegh, in setting them 
forth: therefore I leave it unto God.” The incident was mysterious, 
and ominous of the indiscipline which helped to ruin the expedition, 
but on the facts as we have them there is no ground for supposing, as 
some have done, that Ralegh himself-played false. On the voyage 
across the Atlantic the Swallow parted company. She rejoined Gilbert 
on the Newfoundland coast, her captain reporting that his men had, 
against his will, robbed a French fishing boat and treated her crew 
with great brutality. The Swallow’s men were in fact pirates, having 
been caught red-handed in the Channel and transferred to Gilbert’s 
os gor as an alternative to the gallows. . 
the harbour of St. John’s were thirty-six sail of fishing craft of 
Gil nations. At first-the fishermen were doubtful of the intentions 
of the newcomers, but when Gilbert displayed his commission they 
1 Gosling, op. eft. pp. 185-200, ® Ibid. p. 206, 
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received him with all courtesy and promised to supply his wants. On 
August 5 he had a tent set up ashore, and in the presence of all, “ as 

att Englishmen as Spaniards, Portugals and other nations,” he read 
his patent and solenmly took possession of Newfoundland for the 
crown of England, signifying to the cosmopolitan assembly that they 
were henceforth tosbe governed by English law as administered by 
himself. The foreigners, according to the English accounts, made no 
objection: possibly they took their new governor less seriously than 
he did himself. After further ceremonies, including the setting up of 
the royal arms and the granting of parcels of land in fee-simple to 
various applicants, he reorganized his fleet preparatory to proceeding 
with the voyage ; for it was his intention to plant his settlement on 
the mainland. Gilbert had little of the tact and mastery by which 
Drake had led his crews to success. Many of the men and of the 
officers also had become fainthearted. Some deserted in Newfound- 
land, stole a vessel from the fishing fleet and took theix departure. 
For the others who were unwilling to proceed the Admiral detached 
the Swallow, and in her they returned to England. With the three 
remaining ships he sailed from Newfoundland on August 20, going south- 
westwards to examine the shores of Nova Scotia and choose a site 
for a colony. 

Tivents now marched rapidly to their tragic climax. Fogs and 
storms prevented a proper exploration of the coasts, and a week 
after the departure from Newfoundland the Delight, through the 
negligence of her officerseas Hayes asserted, went aground and was 
beaten to pieces by the force of the waves. All her crew perished 
except sixteen who made their way in the ship’s boat to Newfoundland ; 
and all the stores for the prospective settlement were lost. Gilbert 
himself had sailed in the Squirrel during this part of the voyage, and so 
had escaped the disaster. But with the winter approaching and the 
stores lost there was nothing for it but to turn homewards. He put 
a good face upon the matter, saying, “Be content, we have seen 
enough, and take no care of expense past: I will set you forth royally 
the next Spring, if God send us safe home”; and being asked how he 
would raise the necessary money, he replied, “Leave that to me; 
I will ask a penny of no man.” From which, and from other circum- 
stances, Hayes believed that he had privately discovered a rich mine 
in Newfoundland. ‘Perhaps he had some such illusion; but he was 
not, like Frobisher, fated to degrade his noble project into a gold-hunt. 
On September 9, when the Golden Hind and the Squirrel were north 
of the Azores, a great tempest overtook them. In the afternoon 
Hayes saw the Squirrel nearly overwhelmed, but she recovered; and 
as the two ships came within hailing distance Gilbert cried out, “ We 
are as near to heaven by sea as by land.” -About midnight the watch 
saw the Squirrel’s light suddenly disappear, and reported that she had 
foundered. It was true, although Hayes still clung to a hope that 
they had only parted company in the storm. But as the weeks passed 
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after the Golden Hind’s return and no news came of the missing ship 
it became evident that England had lost one of the noblest if not the 
most successful of her leaders. ; 
: In Gilbert’s mind there had been a plan for founding another colony 
in addition to the one which he actually attempted. This was to 
have been in a more southerly position on the American seaboard. 
His half-brother, Walter Ralegh, now took up this part of the project 
and for the next five years worked hard to bring it to success. During 
the whole of that time Ralegh was prevented by circumstances beyond 
his own control from crossing the Atlantic in person. It is quits 
possible that this was no disadvantage to the venture, for in after 
ears he showed himself little more competent as a leader than Gilbert 
himself. Both were personally brave, but while Gilbert failed by 
reason of his too kindly nature and easy-going optimism, Ralegh was 
handicapped by his unpopularity with bis equals and the persistent 
suspicion ofsdouble-dealing with which, justly or not, they regarded 
him. In his colonial schemes he was served by men whose capability 
on the whole was high, and the chief cause of their failure lay in sheer 
bad luck and the outbreak of the Spanish war at the critical period 
of the undertaking. 
_.», In March, 1584, Ralegh obtained a patent very similar in its terms 
to that of Gilbert, and a month later he despatched two small vessels 
‘ under Philip Amadas and Arthur Barlow to reconnoitre the southern 
part of the American coastline. Taking a course by way of the Canaries 
and the West Indies, they came after littleenore than a two months’ 
voyage to the coast of what is now North Carolina. Here they found 
a chain of long narrow islands lying parallel with the mainland and 
separated from it by broad sounds with inlets penetrating far into the 
continent. The climate and the vegetation appeared delightful, as 
also did the character of the Indians who came fearlessly to meet them. 
“ We found the people,” said Barlow, ‘“ most gentle, loving and faithful, 
void of all guile and treason, and such as live after the manner of the 
golden age.” This country, in which they reported the presence of 
pearls, copper, great red cedars, corn which ripened within two months 
of sowing, and abundant game, seemed exactly what they had come to 
seek, and after taking formal possession they returned to describe what 
they had seen. Ralegh received his Imighthood after their arrival, 
and the new land was christened Virginia + in honour of the queen. 
- Ralegh hastened to follow up the discovery. Forbidden by the 
“queen to leave England, he appointed Sir Richard Grenville to plant 
the first settlement. In spite of the fact that Grenville’s name is a 


+ For the first thirty years after its invention the name Virginia was applied to the 
whole ovastline from Cape Breton.southwards. The English in the time atthe Cabots 
had called it the New Land; the French after the voyage of Verrazzano in their 
service in 1524 had named it New France; and subsequently the Spaniards had 
christened it Florida. All these names thus stood for the same coast in the sixteenth 
century, and it waa not until long afterwards that Virginia and Florida became localized 
to the pirticular regiona which beat them to-day. 
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household word in English mouths, very little is known of his career 
except in connection with the Virginia venture and the fight in which 
he met his death in 1591; and conflicting estimates of his character 
have been formed. In 1585 he undertook to command the fleet on 
its voyage across the Atlantic and see the colonists safely installed, 
Another officer, a soldier of fortune named Ralph Lane, was to remain © 
as the permanent governor. ‘Sailing in April with seven ships and 
about a hundred colonists in addition to the crews Grenville landed at 
Hispaniola and was courteously entertained by the Spanish governor, 
whose civility the English somewhat ungenerously attributed to fear. 
Then he stood over to the peninsula of Florida and coasted northwards 
until he came to tho island of Wokokon. Here Grenville, Lane and 
forty others went over to the mainland to explore, leaving the bulk 
of the expedition to proceed northwards to Roanoke Island and found 
the settlement on the scene of Barlow’s exploration.1 On the mainland 
Grenville made a fatal mistake, quarreling with the Indians on account 
of a potty theft, and burning village in retaliation. This unfortunate 
incident reversed Barlow’s favourable impression and clouded the 
whole subsequent fortunes of the colony. On August 25 Grenville 
sailed for England, promising to return with supplies in the following 
year. His departure was not lamented by the settlers, who com- 
plained that his conduct had been harsh and tyrannical. It is fairly 
evident that in his determination to avoid the weakness which had 
ruined Gilbert he had gone too far to the other extreme. 

Left to themselves fie-colonista made their camp on the north-east 
corner of the island of Roanoke, where the outlines of-their entrench- * 
ment may still be traced.* They seem to have shirked the hard work 
which was essential to success, the minds of many being obsessed 
with the idea that in any strange land gold was certain to be had for 
the gathering. In spite of the fertility of the soil they became short of 
food, and the Indians grew inoreasingly unwilling to supply them. 
Lane devoted most of his time to exploration, intent upon discovering 
mines and pearl fisheries, and led away by delusive indications of a 
passage to the Pacific. In April, 1586, the Indians gathered force 
and planned to surprise and massacre the intruders, Lane heard of 
their design and took.the offensive himself, routing the savages and 
killing many of them. As the summer advanced and Grenville failed 
to appear all grew apprehensive that they were to be abandoned by 
those at home. Atlength, on June 8, a great fleet was seen approaching 
the coast. Is was Drake’s expedition homeward bound from its 
triumphant raid through the West Indies. Drake offered the colonists 


1J. A. Doyle, The English in America, London, 1882, Rp. 78-90. Another authority 
says the first colony was planted at Wokokon (MK A. S. Hume, Sir Welter Ralegh, 
London, 1897, p. 74 and Map). There is little Geubt that Roanoke was the place, 
as is evidenced = Lane’s own words: “... the Island of-Roanoak, the same having 
been the place of our settlement or inhabitation.” 


2 Doyle, op. cit. p, 83. 
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such supplies as he could spare, and particularly a vessel named the 
Francis of 70 tons, in which they might make their escape if the 
position became untenable. Scarcely had this been agreed upon 
when a storm drove the Francis out to sea. She did not return, and 
Lane refused the offer of a larger ship on account of the insecurity of 
the anchorage. The sight of the English fleet proved a temptation 
too strong to resist. The settlers determined to abanaon the colony, 
and all took passage with Drake to England. A fortnight later 
Grenville reached the site with three relief-ships, equipped principally 
at Ralegh’s expense. Finding the enterprise abandoned he made some 
further explorations and departed to cruise for Spanish prizes. He 
left behind fifteen volunteers with supplies for two years. These men 
were never seen again, but it was learnt afterwards that some were 
killed by the Indians and that the survivors disappeared into the 
interior. 
- Ralegh st#l found means to persevere with his plan. In 1587 he 
‘ despatched another expedition with John White as governor and a 
council of twelve assistants. On July 2 they reached the island only 
to find that Grenville’s fifteen men were gone. They reoccupied the 
fort at Roanoke and determined to effect a permanent settlemont, 
Of the 150 colonists seventeen were women, one of whom, the daughter 
of White and wife of Ananias Dare, gave birth to a daughter, Virginia 
Dare, the first English child born in America. It was agreed that 
some person of weight who had been on the spot should go to England 
to represent the interests of the.colony, ard at the general request 
John White undertook this duty. Before his departure (August 27, 
1587) the question of removing to the mainland had been considered, 
and the colonists promised that if they quitted Roanoke they would 
leave some indication of their whereabouts. 
(White arrived in England in November, and shortly afterwards 
-Ralegh equipped another fleet to be commanded by Sir Richard 
Grenville. Owing to the Spanish preparations to invade the country 
this fleet was retained for service with the navy. Anxious to maintain 
touch with the colony, White obtained permission to sail with two 
small vessels in April, 1588. He was, however, unable to fulfil his 
purpose. The ships parted company, and the crews converted the 
voyage into a privateering adventute, neither reaching Virginia. In 
the following year, 1589, Ralegh transferred his rights to a syndicate 
consisting of Sir Thomas Smith, John White, and others. By his own 
account he had expended £40,000 on the colony. But even if he had 
borne the entire burden, which is doubtful, the amount seems exagger- 
ated: a contemporary estimate placed the expense of planting a 
hundred settlers at £4000. The transference of the proprietorship 
and the need of shipping foi,the great expedition to Portugal in 1589 
precluded the sending of relief in that year. When at length White 
was able to sail to Virginia in 1590 he found the colony again abandoned, 
neither was he able to obtain any news of the colonists. 
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The mystery of their fate is one which has never been certainly 
solved. White himself found no signs of a massacre. The word 
“Croatan ” carved upon the trunk of a tree near the deserted fort 
he took to be an indication of the locality on the mainland to which 
they had migrated ; and the absence of a prearranged mark of distress 
(2 cross) above the name convinced him that they had gone of their 
own free will. The crews of his ships refused to wait for further 
investigations, and many years elapsed before another English vessel 
visited the place. The colonists of later times gleaned two contra- 
dictory accounts from tales current among the Indians. One was to 
the effect that a band of white captives had been kept for years in 
slavery and finally massacred. The other was that they had joined 
forces with a friendly tribe and intermarried with them, and that their 
descendants in North Carolina were still to be distinguished by certain 
European characteristics as late as the nineteenth century.2 But 
cither of these stories might quite well refer to the susvivors of a 
shipwrecked crew having no connection with the colony. In 1602 
Ralegh sent a small ship to Virginia to glean some information, but it 
returned without even reaching the neighbourhood of Roanoke, se 

This, with the exception of an abortive voyage to a more northerly 
region set forth in the same year by the Harl of Southampton, was the’ 
last Elizabethan attempt to found an American colony. Before 
Ralegh’s death in the next reign the task in which, by no fault of his 
own, he had failed, was accomplished by other hands. He himself 
seems to have lost interest in it, a when a period of disgrace at court 
afforded. him the opportunity of crossing the ocean in 1595 it was not 
to Virginia but to Guiana that he betook himself. There he ascended 
the Orinoco in search of the fabled Eldorado, the lost city of the 
Incas. He found no trace of the city but, like many other adventurers 
of the time, he convinced himself of the existence of huge gold deposits 
in the basin of the river. On his return he published an elaborate 
account of his discoveries, but his enemies openly disbelieved them, 
and the country as a whole showed little interest. 


1 Doyle, op. cit. p. 97. 


4See Hamilton MoMillan, Sir Walter Ralegh’s Lost Colony, Ralegh, N.C., 1007, in 
which all the evidence on the subjoot is set for 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE SPANISH WAR, 1585-1603 


number of English merchantmen to enter Spanish ports with cargoes 
of com, suddenly arrested them all and cast their crews into prison. 
One, the Primrose of London, made good her escape, bringing with her 
to England the Corregidor of Bilbao who had come aboard in person 
to seize the ship in the guise of a friendly merchant. This act is 
generally taken to mark the beginning of the Spanish war, although 
neither side issued a formal declaration. The causes were numerous 
—the depredations of Drake and his imitators, the machinations of 
the Catholic Church involving eee against Elizabeth’s throne and 
life, the countenance given by the queen to the revolt of the Nether- 
lands, the forcible annexation of Portugal amd its colonies by Philip 
in 1580-1. The cumulative effect of these had been a slow and steady 
march to an inevitable war, the more certain to involve the whole 
strength of the conflicting nations because long delayed by the pacific 
efforts of leaders on both sides who would fain have avoided the issue. 
Throughout the struggle England had never any, prospect of a 
frslitary conquest of Spain itself ; her most aggressive captains aspired 
to nothing more than the occupation of strategic points from which 
they might dominate the trade-routes. Spain, on the other hand, 

ad from the outset a clear intention of invading and conquering 

ingland with an overwhelming army, To clear the way for this army 
to cross the sea, and at the same time to protect the commerce which 
was to provide the sinews of war, was therefore the first task she had 
to perform ; and since she never accomplished it the war was always 
a naval one to the end, dnd England relied for her defence upon her 
maritime resources. 

We have seen that when Elizabeth mounted the throne the great 
navy of Henry VIII. had decayed both in oe strength and in actual 
efficiency. It is to the credit of Burghley’s administration and a 
testimony to his patriotism:fhat, much as he disliked the prospect of 
war and disbelieved_in its necessity, he allowed the queen’s naval 
advisers to reorganize the fleet, and provided as much money as the 
government could reasonably spare for that purpose. This is especially 
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| In May, 1585, Philip II., having by promises of protection induced a 
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true of the last few ominous years before the outbreak. By 1578 the 
royal navy again amounted to the 11,000 tons which had measured 
its growth at the time of Henry’s death. Hawkins, after the failure 
of his ambitious oceanic schemes, had succeeded to Gonson’s place 
as treasurer of the navy. Under his rule the chronic peculation and 
‘Sorruption of the time were reduced, and the new ideas in gunnery 
and naval architecture were allowed free scope for dhian daveloanen 
X few of the great, towering ships of the Great Harry type, impressive 
to the eye but unwieldy in action, were still maintained for the sake of 
their moral asl cae of the queen’s flag. Drake and ¢ 
new men preferred something less majestic and more seaworthy, and 
in accordance with their desires Hawkins and his shipwrights tumed 
out smaller, low-built fighting ships, able to keep the seas in any 
weather, and armed with puns which, as the event proved, were to 
revolutionize existing notions of naval wWartare.) ‘To these new vessels 
the name of galleon came to be applied, and the English recognized the 
advantages of the galleon and adopted it many years before the 
Spaniards followed their example.!' To the royal navy England could 
add the strength of numerous armed merchantmen, great and small, 
and of privately owned. warships, some of first-class efficiency, main- 
tained for the privateering which had now become a recognized national 
industry. 

At the beginning of the war there was no ocean-going Spanish pate 
Philip had under his control a large force of oared galleys general y 
recognized as unserviceable outside the Mediterranean; a few well- 
armed ships paid for by tolls levied on the West Indian merchants, and 
allocated to the duty of convoying their cargoes; and about a dozen 
Portuguese galleons which he acquired on his annexation of that 
country. For his early undertakings he supplemented these forces 
by arming his own large merchantmen and hiring others from the 
Hanseatic League and the Italians. Experience, however, soon 
revealed the defects of this heterogeneous fleet, and ere the war had 
been many years in progress Spain began to undertake in earnest the 
construction of a national navy after the English model. 

At the time of the arrest of the English merchantmen Drake had been\- 
negotiating with the queen for the conduct of a new raid upon the 
Spanish colonies. The arrest provided an excellent excuse for reprisals, 
and in September, 1585, after much hesitation on the queen’s part, 
he put to sea at the head a a fleet of aban ar ships ern e 

innaces, Of the els-only two belonged to-the navy, the re- 
Lae inp Wevnheat eli evel tien éosir tentor ond 
WES The expenses were paid by a joint-stock 

company, and the object of the expedition was twofold, to obtain 
sufficient plunder to yield profit, and to strike a real blow at Philip’s 
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1 On this question see Sir J. 8, Corbett, Drake and the Tudor Navy, especially the 
Introduction and vol. i. ch. xii. 
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colonial system by dislocating the transport of the treasure upon which 
he was basing his preparations for the invasion of England. _ Martin 
Frobisher sailed as vice-admiral of the squadron, and Christopher 
Carleill, Walsingham’s son-in-law, as general of a body of soldiers 
provided for land operations. 

Drake sailed first to Vigo Bay, whore he took some booty and defied 
the Spaniards on their own soil to interfere with him. Thence he 
went southwards to the Canaries and the Cape Verde Islands, where 
he burned the city of Santiago. Crossing the Atlantic in eighteen 
days, he came to the Windward Islands and prepared at once to attack 
San Domingo in Hispaniola, the capital city of the West Indies. On 
the first day of 1586 he landed Carleill’s troops without the kmowledge 
of the Spaniards, and Carleill appearing from the land sido whilst 
Drake attacked from the sea, the city was taken with very small loss, 
The yield of plunder was disappointing, and after buming a large 
part of the,place Drake accepted £6000 as ransom for the remainder 
and sailed to repeat the exploit at Cartagena, the capital of the Spanish 
Main. Here the Spaniards had received warning and were prepared 
for a stout defence. But Drake’s eye seized the weak point in forti- 
fications which they believed impregnable. Again he landed Carleill 
and his soldiers with orders to take an entrenchment upon a narrow 
isthmus covering the approach to the city, The English force, wadin, 
along the tide-beach up to their knees in the sea, were able to avoi 
the fire which would have stopped them had they used the high-road. 
After a stiff fight in which Carleill slew the Spanish standard-bearer 
with his own hand, attackers and defenders crowded through the 
gates together, and Cartagena was taken. Drake remained six weeks 
m. the hope of extorting a ransom of £100,000. In the end he accepted 
a quarter of that sum for the bare walls of the place, having gutted 
it of all portable property. He had considered the question of leaving 
a garrison to hold it permanently, but sickness and fighting had reduced 
his force, and he abandoned the idea. Very possibly the queen, as 
yet not resolute for regular warfare, would have reversed a decision 
to hold it. The programme of the voyage had included the sack of 
Panama, the third greatest town of Philip’s colonies. This also had 
to be given up owing to the ravages of the epidemics which smote 
impartially every expedition, English and Spanish, in this war. The 
fleet sailed home by way of Florida and Virginia, missing by twelve 
hours the capture of a squadron of treasure ships on the way. As a 
pov are venture the voyage bad failed, the adventurers receiving 

ack only fifteen shillmgs in the pound of their investment. As a 
warlike stroke against the resources of Spain it had been a brilliant 
success. Instead of drawing money from his colonies Philip had now 
for some time to spend large sums on their defence. Two hundred 
and forty guns of all sizes were but one item in the military captures ; 
and the private marmers, who had spent their lives so freely, were 
known to have obtained large plunder in the sack of the two preat 
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cities. The Spanish king found his credit broken, and was thought 
by good judges to be on the verge of bankruptcy. 

So matters stood in the summer of 1586. Again a period of insincere 
negotiation followed, Elizabeth hoping that Philip, having felt the 
weight of her hand, would even now come to an accommodation, 
Philip desirous to lull the English preparations whilst he made headwa 
with his own and extorted Gaancial support from the pope. Next 
came the discovery of the Babington conspiracy to murder the queen, }¢ 
a plain indication of the real aims of the country’s enemies. At the 
end of the year Mary Stuart was brought to trial and convicted of \ 
complicity. Her execution in February, 1587, cleared from Philip’s 
path one of his principal difficulties, for he could now conquer England 
for his own benefit and not for that of the Scottish queen with her J 
leanings towards his rivals in France. He gave qrders to his admiral, 
the Marquis of Santa Cruz, to hasten his preparations. At Lisbon, 
Cadiz, and within the Mediterranean, the great Armada was collecting, 
its units waiti-dolpdortheia-guns-andcatnrey te qongentzste_an 
Sail for the Channel that very summer. Elizabeth was shaken for the 
moment from her dreamland of a diplomatic settlement, and realized 
the imminence of her peril. In a mood of resolution she gave the 
word to Drake, waitinpii readiness at Plymouth, to sail at once “ to 
impeach the joining together of the King of Spain’s fleets.” Drake 
hastened away before the cold fit should follow the hot, and scarcely | 
had he gone when further order arrived forbidding him to enter any 
Spanish port or commit-any act of war otherwise than on the open sea 
—-1n a word, to do what his mind was set upon. He had trusty friends 
at Plymouth and the order never reached him, the bark which pursued 
him with it being blown back by a convenient gale. 

_ Drake with twenty-one sail, royal and mercantile, made for Cadiz. 
His vice-admiral was am Borough, a veteran who had seen service 
with the Muscovy Company in the White Sea and the Baltic. Arrived. 
at Cadiz, Drake gave orders for an immediate entrance into the port 
ty siregacd Or HE 6 of the lard defences. Borough protested vainly, 
alleging that such a procéeding was contrary to all the rules of war. 
Drake went in and the fleet followed. In Cadiz were many ships— 
destined for the Armada, in various stages of unreadiness, together 


‘with- number of galleys which were supposed to be especially. formid- 
able in a land-locked water. The English gunnery routed the galleys, 
and Drake remained for thirty-six ho eer eras ag ee uening oe 
carrying off everything he could reach within it. e Spaniards. 
hernaelves admi oltted the lowe of twenty-four ead} the English claimed 
thirty-six, amounting together to 13,000 tons. Leaving Cadiz, Drake 
went Fert io Lishon saneating mach shipping on the way. At Lisbon 
he found Santa Cruz unready to put to sea, but the strength of the 
fortifications prevented him from repeating the Cadiz exploit. He 
then took up his station by Cape St. Vincent, and by so doing paralysed 
the concentration of the scattered Spanish fleet. To secure safe 
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riding at St. Vincent he had to land a force to capture Sagres Castle 
and other works, and tumble their guns into the sea. Borough again 
protested and was placed under arrest for his pains. Having effectively 
postponed the sailing of the Armada for the summer the English 
departed to the Azores where they waylaid and captured a homeward 
bound carrack, the San Felipe. She was Philip’s own ship, containing 
an enormously rich cargo. During this part of the voyage the ship 
in which Borough was @ prisoner deserted and sailed for home. Drake 
accused Borough of being the instigator of the mutiny, assembled a 
court-martial, and conde:nned his luckless vice-admiral to death in 
his absence. The sentence was afterwards remitted. Having shown 
how it was possible to prevent “the Enterprise of England ” from 
ever getting under way, Drake returned to receive, not honours and 
rewards, but a reprimand from his inconstant mistress for hitting the 
enemy too hard. ‘‘ Her Majesty is greatly offended at him,” wrote 
Burghley to she Hollanders on the morrow of the admiral’s return. 

To the very last Elizabeth clung to the idea of negotiating a peace 
before the invasion should be launched. Fortunately she was served 
by men who placed their country’s interests before the risk of her 
displeasure, although there were others at her ear who were actually 
in the pay of Spain, Santa Cruz died, worn out with the fruitless toil 
of 1587. His successor, the far less competent Duke of Medina Sidonia, 
fo thé disorganization and rottenness of his command at their 
height. In vain.in the early months 88 Drake clamoured ‘to _be 
let loose to finish his work, esh negotiation had begun, and the 

een was obdurat 8 in her Heart. that lett to iteelt the 
ada would never gail, Nevertheless, as the spring drew on, the 
information became more and more certain that it would sail, Philip, 
hidden in his room in the Escurial, never visiting his troops or seeing 
one of his ships, was bent, by sheer force of his will-power, on 
forcing it to sea in face of every difficulty. Every protest, every 
objection of lack of this or insufficiency of that, he met with the same 
answer, that the thing must be done, that those who hung back were 
cowards and fools. His sneers killed the honest and capable Santa 
Cruz; they drove the shiftless Sidonia helpless to disaster. 
-~ At le the great armament sailed from Lisbon in the third week 
of May. A fortnight later adverse win ove it into Coruna, already 
short of provisions and suffermg from epidemics. For a month it lay 
there, xepairing damages and weeding out the sick. Meanwhile Lord 
‘Howard of Effingham,the Lord Admiral, had joined Drake at Ply- 
mouth, and the whole English fleet was ready to strike, The admirals 
_ Wished to sail southwards and attack at once, but the queen vacillated 
_ between yea and nay, and when she was favourable the winds, as luck 
would have it, were adverse, ae as beemaing-of July. Howard and. 
Drake got to sea; when they were almost in sight of the Spanish coast 
Fy ociharly gale drove them back, and as they entered Plymouth 
Medina Sidonia sailed finally out of Coruna. . 
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As it drew near to the mouth of the Channel the Armada numbered ' 
120 ships and 24,000 men.1_ Half the ships were transports or victuallers 
i6t_available for ing. [he combatant Vvesscis were ol larger’ 

“averagesize than those of the English} but their gun-power was weaker 
and their ammunition insufficient. Soldiers outnumbered the seamen. 
in the crews by more than two to one ; aud the whole feet, in spite 
of the warnings of Spanish officers who Keer ‘eviar, Wae_Sematised 


on the assumption that the fighting would be decided by boarding and 
& hand-to-hand struggle aires te dena The Battle of Lep th detks} ‘The Battle of Cepantc 
the great sea victory which the Spaniards had won against the Turke 


in 1571, had been fought on these linos, and was quoted in support of 
the fatal policy of Philip and his advisers. Another weakness lay il 


its ie that jhe officers and_men_persnnct OF one race and speech,| 
eng drawn from Portugal, Italy and the several diverse provinci 
straing which had hardly yet been welded into the sngls aol ‘ 

















of Spain. Medina Sidonia’s instructions were to sail up thé Channel, 

Seize Margate or some other Janding-place in the Thames estuary,‘ 
and convoy across from the Low Countries the veteran army of the’ 
Duke of Parma, adding to it a proportion of the soldiers from his own 

ships. He had no definite orders, and apparently no clear plan, for 

dealing with the English navy. It seems to have been taken for 

granted that Drake only with a small force would be found at Ply- 

mouth, and that Howard with the main fleet would be in the Narrow 

Seas. For the event as it actually fell out the Spaniards were uu- 

prepared. . 

The approach of the Spaniards was unexpected by Howa: ani] 
Drake, who thought they were still lying at Coruna. Nevertheless 
they made haste to get their fleet out of Plymouth, and durin od 
first evening succeeded by skilful seamanship in working to the west- | 
ward of the Armada and so obtaining the advantage of the weathergage. 
Under Howard’s orders were some fifty fighting ships and forty 
pinnaces, and in the course of the next few days he was joined by 
many more vessels of secondary rank until his total numbers of all 
kinds reached 197 sail,? with 16,000 men. Three of the queen’s 
first-class ships, with an attendant following of privateers and merchant- 
men, remained off Dunkirk under Lord Henry Seymour to prevent 
Parma’s army from putting to sea in its barges and transports. With 
Howard were most of the prominent English leaders of the time— 
John Hawkins, his son Richard, Frobisher, Fenner, Fenton, Raymond, 
Lord Sheffield, Lord Thomas Howard, and Sir Robert Southwell. 
Drake acted as vice-admiral and chief of the staff. Of Ralegh and 


1The above figures are given by Sir J. K. Laughton, State Papers relating to the 
Defeat of the Armada, Navy Records Society, vol. i. p. xl. Other modern authoritics 
are in substantial agreement. as 

4 Laughton, op. cit. p, xii. But Sir J. §. Corbett points Out that there were never 
more than 140 ships together at one time. The actual fighting was done by about 
fifty vessels on either side. 
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Grenville, in spite of tradition, there is no contemporary mention ag 
serving with the fleet. They were probably occupied in organizing 
the Jand forces, of which the Harl of Leicester was commander-in-chief, 

On the morning of July 21 the Armada was drawing abreast of 
Plymouth Sound, with the bulk of the English fleet lying to the west- 
ward of it. Howard attacked, and in the fighting which followed 
Aieither_ side secured a decisive advantage. The Spaniards were 
alarmed by the ease with which the English fired into their exposed 
vessels and drew off without themselves receiving any damage. The 
English on their side were impressed, by the solidity of the Armada 
and its cunning organization in disciplined squadrons by which any 
vessel in difficulties was immediately supported and rescued.1 The 
result, of the moming’s fighting was that the Armada was driven past 
Plymouth, this losing the oh nee of entering and taking-it, and that 
neither=feet had yet lost a skip,-sliiongh the Bpaniand had two 
hadly damaged. ‘To Howard and his officers tf now seemed probable 
‘that Medina ~Sidonia would attempt to seize the Isle of Wight as a 
convenient base for the operations of Parma’s army; and in the 
Spanish councils the plan was considered, although 1t was contrary 
to Philip’s orders. Howard therefore determined to pursue closely. 
In the night the two damaged Spaniards failed to keep up the pace 
and were abandoned to the English. Drdke incurred much criticism 
by quitting his station at the head of the fleet in order to take possession 
of one of these prizes ; for, since every captain was ordered to follow 
his light, the whole fleet was thrown into confusion by his change of 
course. He himself explained his action as the fruit of a misappre- 
hension, but some of his rivals charged him with preferring plunder 
to the queen’s service. 

The next action occurred off Portland on July 23. Here again, 
in a whole day of confused fighting, there was no decisive result, 
The Spaniards lost a number of men by the English fire, but no ships, 
and they inflicted little damage in return. Frobisher distinguished 
himself by a great defence when surrounded by superior forces, and. 
shortage of ammunition caused the English to break off the action. 
Howard now reorganized his fleet into four squadrons commanded 
respectively by himself, Drake, Hawkins and Frobisher. On July 
25 the two fleets, having been delayed by calms, were south of the 
Isle of Wight. This was now Tegarded as the decisive position, for 
there was no harbour anywhere to the eastward in which Sidonia might 
shelter his fleet whilst opening communications with Parma. Howard 
therefore attacked with all his strength, and by hard fighting and 
skilful manoeuvring forced the Spaniards to abandon all thought of 


1 Modern research has disproved the oft-repeated story of the crescent formation 
ofthe Armada. Its fighting shipdGniled in two great divisions the one following the 
other and subdivided into smaller squadrons. Between tho two were the victuallers 
and transports. The Spaniards sailed in lines abreast; the English, apparently, 
in lines ahead, Corbett, op, cit. ii, 210-221, 
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making use of the landlocked waters about the Isle. Sidonia con- 
tinued his course eastwards to the roadstead of Calais, sending orders 
+o Parma to join him there at all costs. Parma was unable to do any 
such thing. He was closely watched by a combined English and 
Dutch squadron, and he naturally expected the Spanish fleet to drive 
oft these blockaders before he would think of embarking his army. 

At Calais Sidonia was allowed no time to make new arrangements 
in place of those which had broken down. The English, following as 
closely as his shadow, had come to anchor a cannon-shot to the west 
ward of him. His men were becoming demoralized by the deadlines: 
of the English ginnery and the inefficacy of their own. His officers 
now realized the folly of the plan to which they were committed, the 
attempt to carry out an invasion without securing the command of 
the sea. On the evening of the arrival at Calais Seymour joined 
Howard with five large ships and seven smaller ones. The anchorage 
outside the little port was open and unprotected. A sense of failure 
and a dread of what was to come pervaded the whole Armada. At 
this fateful moment Howard and Drake delivered a blow which an 
unshaken enemy might successfully have turned aside. They sent 
eight fireships blazing into the ranks of the crowded fleet. Upon 
men waiting, as one of them confessed, “‘ with a great presentiment of 
evil from that devilish peor and their arts,”’ the effect was what the 
English had calculated. Making no attempt to deal with the fireships 
the Spanish captains cut their cables and drifted away suiiwante 
on wind and tide. The stratagem had accomplished what a week’ 
fighting had failed to do. Jt had broken the orderly formation of th 
Armada, which was now @ struggling mass of ships without shape 
cohesion or rallying-point. One of the four galleasses, the greates 
ships, of the fleet, was left rudderless and aground under the guns of 
Calais. She fell ultimately into the hands of the French. All the 
remainder got away, although many received damage by collisions. 
But the fireships had justified their expenditure. 

When morning dawned the Armada was scattered for miles along 
the coast. Medina Sidonia did his best to rally it and reform his 
battle order. Before he could do so Drake, Hawkins and most of the 
English were upon him. Howard alone turned aside, as Drake had 
done near Plymouth, to attack the disabled Spaniard which had bee: 
left behind. This day’s battle is kitown as that of Gravelines. It 
decided the fate of the campaign by driving the Spaniards away from 
the Flemish coast and depriving them of all hope of returning to join 
hands with Parma. Medina Sidonia, collecting his best ships, tried i 
vain to stand his ground. Throughout the day, in a steadily risin 
wind, the English squadrons circled about him, pouring in the most 
terrible fire that had ever been known in a sea battle. The Spanishf; 
captains and their crews died gloriously, refusing to surrender eve 
when all hope was gone. One or two great ships went down with 
nearly all their hands, and three drifted ashore on the Flemish san 
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to be taken by the light Dutch craft which awaited them. The re- 

{ mainder, with their rigging shot to pieces and their sides full of shot 
holes, secrned doomed to the like fate when a sudden shift of the wind 
delivered them. But they had no thought of returning to carry out 
the invasion. Drawing together as well as they could they fled north- 
wards into waters unknown to all, seeking to reach Spain once more 
by the north of Scotland and the west of Ireland. 

The English, their powder and victuals exhausted, saw them past 
the Firth of Forth, and then returned to the Thames estuary. They 
had lost little more than a hundred men in all the actions, but after 
they regained port a terrible outbreak of typhus carried off more than 
ten times that number, and was only stayed by the disbandment of 
the infected crews. The Spaniards had lost eleven good ships and 
8000 men in the fighting, but the full effects of the battle of Gravelines 
only showed themselves on the homeward voyage. In the two months 
following reports came in of wholesale shipwrecks on the northern and 
western coasts, On the shores of Connaught the death-roll was 
particularly heavy; and of the thousands who struggled to land 
scarcely a few score escaped massacre at the hands of the Irish peasantry 
whom they had boasted they were coming to deliver from English 
tyranny. “God,” reported aon English officer in Ireland, “ hath 
suffered this nation to Mised their hands upon them, whereby, it may 
be hoped, is drawn perpetual diffidence between the Spaniards and them 
as long as this memory endureth.” Not half the ships, and much less 
than half the men, of the Armada returned 40 Spain to reveal the full 
extent of the disaster. The unfortunate Duke of Medina Sidonia was 
one of the survivors. He had known from the first that he was in- 
competent for the command, and had told his master so in vain; 
yet whenever he saw his duty clear before him he had played the man 
to the utmost of his powers. Philip doubtless recognized his own 
error, for he added no word of reproach to the storm of execration 
which burst from all sides upon the unhappy commander's head, 

Drake was now in the ascendant in the English councils, and he 
demanded an immediate counterstroke to drive home the success. 
Don Antonio, the exiled claimant to the Portuguese throne, had been 
vainly soliciting English aid for years. He declared that all Portugal 
would rise in his favour if he could land with an English force at his 
back. Drake, with the idea of establishing a second Netherlands at 
Philip’s own doors, proposed the capture of Lisbon as the best means 
of accomplishing the design. Early in 1589 he set about organizing 
a fleet for the purpose, and Sir John Norreys, a distinguished Low 
Countries soldier, raised an army. In April the two put to sea with 
some 15,000 men conveyed in 130 ships, of which only eight belonged 
to the navy. The expenses were defrayed by a joint-stock company 
of which the queen.was the largest shareholder. Drake was not al- 
lowed to proceed straight to Lisbon; his instructions enjoined the 
previous attack of the northern Spanish ports, Accordingly he 
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besieged Coruna, captured the lower town, and withdrew after doing 
much military damage and losing many men. The inevitable epidemic 
now broke out, and it was with reduced forces that Norreys landed 
at Peniche and began his march to Lisbon. He reached the outskirts 
of the city, only to find it strongly held by the Archduke Albert, who 
had by now received ample warning. Of the Portuguese rising there 
was no sign. Norreys therefore retreated to the coast and re-embarked, 
Drake was on the point of entering the Tagus with the fleet when he 
heard of the retreat. He was severely blamed for not supporting 
Norreys more promptly, and passed the next five years in disgrace 
and without employment of importance. The expedition, in com- 
parison with what was expected of it, was reckoned a failure, but it 
had not failed so utterly as the Armada in the previous year. 

For the next few years the English confined themselves to attacks 
on the oceanic commerce of Philip’sempire. The West Indian merchant 
fleets crossed the Atlantic by way of the Azores. The homeward- 
bound carracks from the east touched also at the same islands, which 
thus became the cruising ground for English squadrons on the look-out 
for rich prizes. In 1590 Hawkins and Frobisher were in command, 
the former blockading the coast of Spain, the latter watching the 
Azores. But the Spaniards organized a system of swift despatch- 
boats which gave their treasure-ships warning of the English move- 
ments, and nothing of importance was accomplished. In 1591 Lord 
Thomas Howard went to the Azores with Sir Richard Grenville as his 
vice-admiral. The English crews were already reduced to half their 
strength by the diseases of a long cruise when a very superior fleet 
approached from Spain in order to escort the treasure-ships home. 

oward had barely sufficient warning to get clear with five ships. 
The sixth, the Revenge, under Grenville’s command, delayed too long. 
Grenville might have outsailed his enemies, but in a spirit of bold 
defiance he attempted to rejoin the admiral by pushing through the 
midst of the Spanish fleet. The Revenge was surrounded and over- 
whelmed. For a day and a night she defended herself against terrific 
odds. The Spaniards had’ altogether fifty-three sail. The Revenge 
fought fifteen of them in succession, sinking four and inflicting great 
loss on the remainder. At last when all means of defence were ex- 
pended and Grenville was mortally wounded the survivors of his crew 
surrendered. As a demonstration of the superiority of English gunnery 
and fighting power it was the most brilliant episode of the war. A 
hurricane which followed sank the battered Revenge and over a hundred 
of the Spanish warships and of the merchantmen they had come to 


gaVe, 

In 1592 and 1593 the commerce-raiding continued. In the former 
year Frobisher and Captain Robert Crosse were in command, the 
latter destroying one Hast Indian carrack’and capturing another worth 
over £150,000 in the money of the time. In 1593 the Karl of Cumber- 
land and Sir Edward Yorke cruised about the Azores with more 
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moderate success. During all these years the English privateers 
roultiplied in numbers and audacity. Spanish merchantmen could 
only cross the Atlantic in great convoys, and even so all stragglers 
were set upon and captured; in some years trade was entirely at a 
standstill. In spite of all losses Philip worked patiently to remedy 
the errors which the Armada disaster had revealed. From the day 
of its return he set himself to construct a real navy, and the great 
fleet which destroyed Grenville in 1591 provided a serious shock for 
Elizabeth’s government, which now saw that it had a more formidable 
enemy to face than in 1588. The invasion of England remained the 
principal object of Philip’s plans. To open the way he entered into 
alliance with the Guise party in France with the object of obtaining 
Brest as a base for his next attempt. A Spanish force landed on the 
Breton coast and fortified itself at Crozon, ncar Brest. Frobisher 
and Sir Henry Norreys attacked it in November, 1594, and although 
they were syccessful in storming the defences Frobisher was killed. 
Philip still maintained some small posts in Brittany, but he lost by this 
battle his chance of capturing the great seaport which was essential 
to his plans. 

Since the Lisbon failure Drake had been chafing in retirement, 
looking on at the wastage of English resources in scmi-privatecring 
eruises which afforded no prospect of ending the war. The queen 
was now alarmed at the reviving power of Spain, for all reports pointed 
to the fact that Philip had at last a regular navy of ships built on the 
new English models and armed with heaviem guns than the Armada 
had carried. She therefore turned once more to her greatest admiral, 
and commissioned him to deal a serious blow at the Spanish empire 
which, as men were now beginning to say, had been ‘‘ wakened, not 
weakened ” by its adversities. Drake’s plan resembled that of his 
early successes. It was to strike at the roots of Spanish wealth in 
the west, and by the capture of Panama to sever the treasure-route 
at the point where all its ramifications converged. For him the 
“neck ” of the Americas was the neck of the vast enemy organization 
which overspread the old and new worlds. 

The name of Drake revived energies which had begun somewhat to 
flag, and he hed no difficulty in raising the force he required. But 
the expedition had in it the seeds of failure from the outset, for the 
queen insisted on dividing the command between Drake and his 
aged kinsman Sir John Hawkins, who had long lost all his ancient 
vigour and enterprise. Drake also had been out of touch with the 
latest developments of Spanish power. He had little conception of 
the difference which ten years of warfare had made in the organization 
and strength of the West Indian defences. After a long wrangle with 
the queen on the subject of their instructions the two commanders 
put to sea in August, 15957° They sailed first to the Canaries, but 
failed to take Las Palmas. Standing over to the West Indies they 
tried next to capture Puerto Rico, where a number of treasure ships 
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were taking refuge. The strength of its new fortifications was a 
revelation to them, and after losing many men they had to draw off, 
During the attack Hawkins, who had long been failing, died in his 
cabin, protesting to the last that Drake was ruining the expedition 
by his wilfulness. Since the day of sailing the two admirals had 
never agreed. on any subject they had discussed. Passing over to the 
Main, Drake took Rio de la Hacha and Santa Marta, prizes of little 
value, but found Cartagena too strong to be attempted. At the 
Isthmus he seized Nombre de Dios, from which all treasure had been 
removed, and sent his troops overland to Panama under Sir Thomas 
Baskerville. In five days they were back again, beaten off from their 
objective by a superior Spanish force in an impregnable position, and 
suffering from tropical fevers which now bade fair to destroy the whole 
armament. Drake, all his old conceptions of the Indies thus shattered 
by the unexpected strength of the enemy at every point, held on to 
the coast of Honduras, The weather drove him back almostto Nombre 
de Dios, and here, on January 27, 1596, he died of the dysentery 
which was decimating his men. Sir Thomas Baskerville took the 
command and brought the expedition home, beating off at Isla de 
Pinos a Spanish fleet which had been sent in pursuit. 

The old commanders who had made England an oceanic power 
were dropping out one by one, giving ig to new men who, for the’ 
most part, had served their apprenticeship at court rather than on the 
seas. Of the younger generation Sir Walter Ralegh and Robert 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, were the most prominent; and the latter, 
in spite of the defects of his character, had perhaps a larger share than 
any man of the qualities which had made Drake great. With their 
advent the war revived. Hlizabeth’s eyes were now fully opened to 
the opportunities she had wasted, and the year 1596 saw the first 
regular attack on the new Spanish navy which Philip had been silently 
organizing since the defeat of 1588. 

Whilst the news of Drake’s failure and death was yet unknown a 
great armament was in preparation to drive home his expected victories 
by a blow at the ports and shipping of Spain itself. The scale of the 
expedition was such that the Lord Admiral came forth to lead it in 
person with his son Lord Thomas Howard as vice-admiral, Ralegh 
as rear-admiral, and Hssex as general of the land forces. Delays 
arose from the bad news from the West Indies and the capture of 
Calais by the Spanish army in the Netherlands. These produced the 
customary vacillations in the queen’s intentions. Finally her doubts 
were overcome, and on June 3, 1596, the fleet set sail. It consisted 
of forty-seven men-of-war and over sixty transports conveying an 
army of 8000 men. With great speed and secrecy it made straight for 
Cadiz, its chief point of attack, and the surprise was so far successful 
that the Spaniards had less than two days’ warning of its approach. 
After its arrival the Lord Admiral, old and cautious, wasted time in 
councils of war and the deliberation of formal plans of attack. In the 
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end Lord Thomas Howard, Ralegh and Essex took things very much 
into their own hands. The two former attacked the shipping whilst 
Essex landed the army and stormed the city. The Spanish warships 
fought hard, but were unable to stop the English fleet. All except 
a few galleys perished, destroyed by the English or burned by their 
own crews, together with a number of laden merchantmen. In all 
nearly fifty ships, worth twelve million ducats, were thus lost to Spain. 
The action ceased only when the English were masters of the city and 
the harbour a mass of blackened wrecks. Essex was in favour of 
permanently holding Cadiz, as the best bridle upon Spanish naval 
power. But he was overruled, and after giving the place to the flames 
the expedition sailed homewards, committing further depredations 
by the way. 

Essex had vainly pleaded for sufficient delay to permit of an attempt 
on the homeward-bound treasure-fleet and the East Indian carracka. 
In this alsq,he had been overruled. His wisdom was recognized when 
it became known that these rich convoys had come safely into port 
soon after the departure of the English; and Ralegh, who had been 
most eager to return home, fell into discredit. Although more might 
have been done the success was yet brilliant. Philip, stung to loss 
of self-control by the disgrace and disappointment, swore to be revenged. 
Working feverishly all through the summer he collected a fleet of a 
hundred sail in the ocean ports of Spain and Portugal. In spite of all 
advice he drove it to sea in the last week of October, bent upon invading 
England at a season when precautions might be relaxed, Again 
fortune failed him. A storm shattered this Armada also, destroying 
thirty-two large ships and two thousand men ; and not a single Spanish 
sail came in sight of the English coast. 

So for seven more years the see-saw continued, each side attacking 
in turn and neither being able to deal a mortal blow. In 1597 Essex 
and Ralegh made great preparations for one more stroke at Spain 
with fleet and army. The weather dispersed their force as it had dons 
Philip’s, although English seamanship prevented the terrible casualties 
of the previous autumn. Landing their soldiers, they set forward 
again on a purely naval adventure intended for the interception of the 
treasure-fleet at the Azores, This, the well-known “ Islands Voyage,” 
was a melancholy series of misfortunes and mistakes. Ralegh’s 
behaviour offended the fiery temper of Essex; the treasure-fleet 
blundered unsuspecting into the midst of the archipelago whilst the 
English were there, and was missed by bare three hours; and a 
carrack of 2000 tons was almost in their grasp when, being prematurely 
fired upon, she was beached and burnt by her own crew. The com- 
manders came home in bitter enmity whilst Philip was preparing his 
last Armada, As in the previous year, it sailed in the late autumn, 
only to be scattered and difven back by the Biscay storms. In 1598 
Philip II. died, to the relief of many of his subjects who had come to 
believe that fortune would never smile upon his flag. But the new 
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king, Philip TIL, although cager to maintain the contest, offected little. 
The chicf point of interest lay now in Ireland, where continual rebellions 
scemed to offer the Spaniards their best opportunity. In 1601 Don 
Juan de Aguila landed at Kinsale, and for a time the English forces 
were in a serious position. But the intrepidity of the Deputy, Lord 
Mountjoy, turned the scale, and Aguila surrendered after the defeat 
of the Irish levies which had marched to join him. In the West 
Indies the outstanding event of these years was the capture of Puerto 
Rico by the Earl of Cumberland with a privateer force in 1598. 

The long tragedy came to an end with the death of Elizabeth in 
1603. James I., her successor, made haste to proclaim that he did not 
consider himself at war with Spain, and commissioners from either 
side concluded the peace of 1604. By this treaty the causes of the 
war were ignored. Not a word was said of the position of England 
as an oceanic power, or Of her rights to trade and colonize in the west. 
Philip II., dying in despair, had warned his son that he must in the 
end concede trade in the Indies to his foes. The situation had not 
altered since that date, but James demanded less than Spain had 
steeled herself to give. The real result of the war, however, is not to 
be looked for in the treaty. It lay plain for all the world to see in 
the contrast between the power and prestige of England in 1558 and 
1603. At the former date she had seemed barely fitted to survive as 
a Huropean kingdom, destined rather, in the opinion of many, to be- 
come an appanage of France or Spain. At the latter, she stood forth 
tried and proved in conflict with the greatest world-power, and ready 
now to become a world-power herself. 


AUTHORITIES FOR PART IL 
GENERAL, 


The resulta of modern research in the general history of England during the 
Tudor period will be found in The Political History of England, vols. 6 and 6; 
the relevant chapters in vols. 1, 2 and 3 of the Cambridge Modern History; and 
Innes’ England and the British Empire, vol. 2. Although of older date and 
subject to correction in certain matters, James Anthony Froude’s History of 
England (from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Armada), 12 vols., London, 
1856-70, is still the most brilliant, broadly conceived, and convincing exposition 
of the time. 

Among accounts ia dee reigns are England under the Tudors, by W. Busch 
(unfinished, Henry . only), London, 1895; Henry VII., by J. Gairdner, 
London, 1889; Henry VIII, by A. F. Pollard, London, 1905; England 
ander Protector Somerset, by A. ¥. Pollard, London, 1900; Queen Hlizabeth, 
by M. Creighton, London, 1896. 

i Sains Growth of English Industry and Commerce during Early and 
Middle Ages extends to the middlo of the sixteenth century. The subject is 
continued by the same author in The Growth of English Industry and Commerce 
during Modern Times, 2 vols., Cambridge, 1903. Other works on social and 
economic matters for the period are Innes’ Ungland’s Indvstrial Development, and 
Tyaill and Mann’s Social Hngland (see Auth. Pt. 1); and Shakespeare's England, 
by various contributora, 2 vols., Oxford, 1916, 
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Works on maritime affairs arc dealt with undor the headings of particular 
chapters, Finglish Seamen in the Sixteenth Century, by J. A. Froude, London, 
1895, is of gencral application, providing as it docs accounts of many of the 
better-known voyages. Tho great original collection of overseas undertakin, 
of the time is Richard Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations of the English Nation, 
1st ed., 1 vol., 1589; 2nd ed. 3 vols., 1599-1600; best modern edition, 12 vols., 
printed for tho Hakluyt Society, 1903 ; cheap modern edition (with omissions), 
8 vols., in Messrs. Dent’s Everyman Library. 


CHAPTER I. THE REGULATED COMPANIES, 1485-1603. ' 


The European trades in relation to general economic history are dealt with in 
the works of Cunningham and Innes already mentioned. Schanz’s Englische 
Handelspolitik (ace Auth. Pt. I.) onds at the year 1547. Foreign Commerce under 
the Tudors, by J. B. Williamson, Oxford, 1883, is a useful account covering the 
whole poriod. The history of the Staplers, the Merchants Adventurers and the 
Eastland Company is followed through the period in Beginnings of English Overseas 
Enterprise, by Sir C. P. Lucas, Oxford, 1917. The Harly Chartered Companies, 
by G. Cawsten and A. H. Keane, London, 1896, provides a sound outline of tho 
subject. The circumstances accompanying the fall of the Hansa in England are 
set forth in Maritime Enterprise, 1485-1568, by J. A. Williamson, Oxford, 1913, 
and The Germans in England, 1066-1598, by I. D. Colvin, London, 1915. Usoful 
monographs are The Internal Organisation of the Merchants Adventurers, by 
W. HE. Lingelbach, Trans. of Royal Historical Society, vol. xvi. (1902); The 
Early History of the Levant Company, by M. Epstein, London, 1908 ; and Acis 
and Ordinances of the Eastland Company (Introduction), by Miss M. Sellers, 
Camden Society, 1906. 


CHAPTER II. THE AGE OF DISCOVERY—PORTUGUESE 
AND SPANISH. 


The Cambridge Modern History, vol. i. oh. i. and ii. (by E. J. Payne), provides 
a good introduction to the subject of this chapter. Tho history of early dis- 
coveries to 1460 is excellently told in Prince Henry the Navigator, by C. R. Beazley, 
London, 1894, a work which, although one of a “ popular” series, is the fruit 
of deep research. Vasco da Gama his Successors, 1460-1580, by K. G. Jayne, 
London, 1910, completes the subsequent record of Portuguese explorations. 
Authoritative “ orthodox” lives of Columbus are those by Sir C. R. Markham, 
London, 1892, and J. B. Thacher, 3 vols., New York, 1903. The new point of 
view advanced in Henry Vignaud’s Z'oscanelli and Columbus, London, 1902, and 
Histoire Critique de Christophe Colomb, 3 vols., Paria, 1911, has been mentioned 
in the text, The controversy is summed up in The New Columbus, by H. P. 
Biggar, Washington, 1914. Amongst other works on the discoveries are The 
Life of Ferdinand Magellan, by F. H. H. Guillemard, London, 1890, and Martin 
Behaim (the geographer), by E. G, Ravenstein, London, 1908. Those who 
desire to read in English translations the contemporary accounts of the discoveries 
should consult the publications of the Hbhkluyt Society, especially The Voyages 
of the Zeni, ed. R. H. Major, 1873; Azurara’s Chronicle of the Discovery and 
Conquest of Guinea, ed. C. R. Beazley and EB. Prestage, 2 vols., 1896-9; Journal 
of the First Voyage of Vasco da Gama, 1497-9, ed. E. G. Ravenstein, 1898 ; Journal 
of Columbus, ed. Sir C. R. Markham, 1893; and Harly Spanish Voyages to the 
Strait of Magellan, ed. Sir C. R. Markham, 1911. The editors’ introductions 
to these volumes provide full Historical accounts of the several subjects, 
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CHAPTER IT. THE AGE OF DISCOVERY, ENGLISH; AND THE 
NAVY, 1485-1658. 


The discoveries of the Cabots have given rise to more controversial writing 
than has any other historical problem of this period. The Cabot Bibliography, 
by G. P. Winship, London, 1900, contains the names of no less than 579 books 
in all languages bearing upon the subject. Of the more modern works in English 
the following present the matter in all its bearings: Voyages of the Cabots, by 
8. BE, Dawson, in Trans. of the Royal Society of Canada, 1894; John and Sebastian 
Cabol, by H. Harrisse, London, 1896 ; John and Sebastian Cabol, by C. R. Beazley, 
London, 1898; Voyages of the Cabols and Corte Reals, by H. P. Biggar, Paris, 
1903; and Maritime Enterprise, 1485-1558, by J. A, Williamson, Oxford, 1913. 
The account given in the present chapter follows the conclusions arrived at in 
the last-mentioned work ; butin such a complicated matter the most satisfactory 
course is for the student to examine the evidence (small in bulk and fully set 
forth in most of the above) and form his own opinion, 

The subsequent English discoveries are treated in the above-mentioned books 
of Harrisse, Beazley and Williamson. Zhe Discovery of North America, by 
H. Harrisse, London, 1892, treats the subject from the geographicai ‘point of view, 
and includes reproductions of many of the ancient maps which survive. The 
Voyage of the Barbara af’ London, by R. G. Marsden, English Historical Review, 
vol, xxiv., throws new light on the Brazil trade in the time of Henry VIII. 

For the navy, 1485-1558, see the works of Sir W. Laird Clowes, D. Hannay, 
M. Oppenheim and Sir J. 8. Corbett, mentioned in the Authorities for Part L 


CHAPTER IV. THE NEW COMMERCE. 


The Guinea enterprises of Mary’s reign have not, generally speaking, received 
as much attention i hisébrians as their importance in international relations 
warrants. The voyages and the Anglo-Portuguese negotiations to which they 

ave rise are described in Williamson’s Maritime Enterprise, 1485-1558. Their 

usiness organization and financial arrangements receive attention in Joint 
Stock Companies to 1720, by W. R. Scott, 3 vols., Cambridge, 1910, etc. Tho 
same authorities treat also of the establishment and early operations of the 
Muscovy Company. The original narratives of the Russian expeditions are 
collected in Harly Voyages to Russia and Persia, ed. E, Delmar Morgan, 2 vols., 
Hakluyt Society, 1886. 


CHAPTER VI. TRADE BY FORCE OF ARMS AND THE REPRISALS 
FOR SPANISH EXCLUSIVENESS. 


The story of the Guinea trade under Elizabeth must be read in Hakluyt’s 
Principal Navigations, Its business aspect is dealt with in Scott’s Joiné Stock 
Companies. The narratives of the early slave-trading voyages are collected in 
The Hawkins Voyages, ed. Sir C. R. Markham, Hakluyt Society, 1878. The 
proceedings of Sir John Hawkins are fully elucidated in Sir J. C, Corbett’s Drake 
and the Tudor Navy. Spanish accounts of the affair at San Juan de Ulua and 
vhe voyage of Thomas Cavendish are given in La Armada Invencible, by C. Fer- 
nandez , 2 vols, Madrid, 1884. There is no life of Cavendish, but his 
voyages are described in The Life of John Davis, by Sir 0. R. Markham, London, 
1889. For Drake’s voyages Corbeti’s work above mentioned is the highest and 
most complete authority. New Light on Drake, ed, Mra. Z. Nuttall, Hakluyt 
Society, 1914, is collection of recently revealed documents found for the most 

in Mexico and Spain and dealing principally with the voyage of circum- 
navigation, Their general effect is to confirm and amplify Corbett’s conclusions, 
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CHAPTER VII, THE PUSH TO THE HAST. 


Wor the Persian. trade see Morgan’s Harly Voyages to Russia and Persia (under 
Ch, IV.). Tho North West voyages are described in The Life af Sir Martin 
Frobisher, by Rev. F. Jones, London, 1878; and in Markham’s Life of Davis, 
Tho best account of the early East Indian expeditions occurs in The History of 
British India, by Six W. W. Hunter, vol. 1, London, 1899. The latest authorities 
on India at the poriod are embodied in The History of India, by V. A. Smith, 
Oxford, 1919. Ledger and Sword, by Beckles Willson, London, 1903, contains 
much information on the origin of the East India Company narrated in a romantio 
vein. 


CHAPTER VII. ELIZABETHAN ATTEMPTS AT COLONIZATION. 


Hakluyt’s Discourse concerning Western Planting, written in the sixteenth 
century but first printed by the Maine Historical Society in 1877, gives the 
best exposition of contemporary viows on colonization. Tho writings of Gilbert, 
Peckham and Carloill may be read in Hakluyt’s Principal Nagivations. For 
Gilbert's voyages and projects the fullest authority is The Life of Sir H. Gilbert, 
by W. G. Gosling, London, 1911. The Lnglish in America, by J. A. Doyle, vol. 1, 
London, 1882, summarizes the earlier American voyages and gives a full account 
of Ralegh’s colonies. Prominent among tho many lives of Ralegh are those of 
M. A. 8. Hume, London, 1897; Sir 8. Lee, London, 1904; and W. Btebbing, 
Oxford, 1899, or a work on the fate of Ralegh’s colonists, see footnote on p. 133. 
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CHAPTER Ix. THE SPANISH WAR. 


Corbott’s Drake and the Tudor Navy, and its cofitinuation, The Successors of 
Drake, London, 1900, give the most detailed modern history of the war, ond 
finally sweep away many mythical but widely current traditions. Seo also the 
naval histories of Laird Clowes, Hannay and Oppenheim. The original documents 
are collected in State Papers relaling to the Defeat of the Armada, ed. Sir J. K. 
Laughton, 1894; and Payers relating to the Navy in the Spanish War, ed. Sir J. 8. 
Corbett, 1898, both published by the Navy Records Society. The editors’ intro- 
ductions provide a careful ee of the evidence on disputed points, A useful 
summary of the war occurs in Zhe Cambridge Modern History, TI. ch. ix. (Laugh- 
ton). Jfor the Spanish version see the work of Fernandez Duro already mentioned. 


PART III 
THE FOUNDATION OF THE MERCANTILE EMPIRE 


CHAPTER I 


GENERAL SURVEY OF ENGLISH EXPANSION UNDER 
JAMES J. AND CHARLES I., 1603-1649 


Wiru the accession of the Stuarts we enter a new age in English history. 
In the aphere of politics it differs markedly from that which preceded 
it. In the external activities with which this book is concerned there 
is, on the other hand, no sudden breach with the past, but rather an 
intensification of effort along the old lines, and an increasing embodi- 
ment of the fruits of experience in overseas undertakings. We have 
therefore to consider modifications, not a revolution, in methods, 
accompanied by much more solid achievements, It is in achievement: 
indeed that the Tudor ags differs from the Stuart. The former groped} 
uncertainly towards an oceanic empire; the latter foandel. and! 
developed it. 

Turning to the names of those with whom the story now concerns 
itself, we find much evidence of continuity. The greatest Hlizabethans, 
indeed, were gone, but the younger generation had still their parts to 
play. Foremost among the merchants stood Sir Thomas Smith, 
grandson of Sir Andrew Judde and, like him, interested in nearly 
every trading venture of his time, Smith was governor of the Hast 
India Company from its inception until 1621, governor of the Muscovy 
and Somers’ Islands Companies, treasurer of the Virginia Company, 
and a prominent member of the Levant Company. He mixed in 
politics to the extent of being implicated in Hssex’s treason, For this 
he passed some months in the Tower, to be released and knighted in 
1603. Next year he went on an embassy to Russia, and later in life 
became a commissioner for the navy and member of Parliament. 
Amid all these interests he found leisure to be a patron of Arctic 
exploration. Next to Smith in importance came Lord Rich, the owner 
of many privateers, continuing to drive the old trade under foreign 
flags even after James I. had forbidden, it to his subjects. Other 
Blizabethans surviving in full vigour included John Davis, Sir George 
Somers, Sir James Lancaster and Christopher Newport, among the 
seamen; Sir Thomas Dale and Sir Thomas Gates, soldiers of the 
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Netherlands; Ralegh and Southampton; and Richard Hakluyt, 
still active in the cause of colonization, and training a successor to 
his labours in tke person of Samuel .Purchas. We have cited only 
those who were to ear a part in promoting overseas expansion. Were 
the list to include leaders in other branches of thought and action it 
might be extended indefinitely: Shakespeare himself, it is well to 
remember, did not attain the fulness of his poe until the great 
queen was dead, It is only after the lapse of several years that we 
find men typical of a new era coming to the front—the younger Lord 
Rich, afterwards Earl of Warwick, his kinsman Sir Nathaniel Rich, 
‘Sir George Calvert, Sir Edwin Sandys, John Pym, William Bradford 
‘and John Winthrop, all tinged with religious dissent and becoming 
leaders of English expansion largely on that account. 

There was, then, no sudden change in the trend of national thought 
in 1608. The Spanish period in our development continued although, 
‘as we can mow see, Spain was not nearly so important as in the 
imagination of the time she scemed to be. Contemporaries looked at 
the treaty of 1604, and saw that on paper it decided none of the ques- 
tions on which the long war had been waged. Thus it was natural 
for them to expect a renewal of the contest in the near future, and to 
framo their conduct accordingly, This misunderstanding of the real 

result of the struggle persisted for fifty years, and produced two more 
wars with Spain ere the true facts became apparent. Elizabethan 
tradition in fact had a great influence upon the foreign policy of 
Cromwell. ¢ 
Meanwhile a new rival, unregarded at first, was taking the place of 
worn-out Spain. The United Provinces, even before their independence 
‘ was secure, were sending great merchant fleets to sea. In 1603 their 
Kast India Company, with its capital of half-a-million pounds, was an 
accomplished fact. In 1609 Spain consented to a twelve years’ truce, 
the complement of the English peace of 1604. And here again the 
significance lay rather in the facts than in the words, Spain was 
exhausted, the Dutch triumphant and growing stronger year by year. 
The whole Dutch nation set itself to monopolize the carrying trade of| 
the world. For this purpose it had three assets: its skill in ship-+ 
building and seamanship, its geographical position, and its freedom’ 
from the shackles of mediaeval organization. The first permitted itd 
shipowners to charge freights less by one-third than Englishmen could 
profitably work for; the second gave access to the North Sea, the 
Baltic, the Arctic and the Atlantic as easy as that of London, whilst 
its command of the internal communications of Europe was far 
superior; the third permitted the state to frame a mercantile policy 
with sole reference to the needs of the time, unhampered by fixed 
ideas and vested interests of ancient hold upon the community. Thus 
equipped, the Dutch set out to carve for themselves @ grip upon the 
. cammerce of the world comparable to that which the Hansa had 
enjoyed of old upon the northern seas of Europe. The menace aimed 
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principally at the future prosperity of Hngland. It showed itself 
equally and simultaneously in the Spice Islands of the east,'in trade 
and colonization in the west, in the markets of the Levant, in the vital 
Baltic producing-area of naval stores, in the herring-fishery of the 
North Sea and in the whale-fishery of the Arctic. Everywhere the 
Hollander, by intrigue, by force of arms, by sheer business ability, set 
himself to oust the Englishman. Yet for many a year neither English 
kings nor the English nation realized the existence of the challenge. 
The Elizabethan legend still blinded them. The Dutch were 
Protestants, the Spaniards were Catholics; they had helped the 
former to win their freedom, they had fought the latter so long that 
war with Spain seemed part of the established order of life. Thus the 
Dutch period in the English struggle for expansion, whilst in reality 
dating from 1595 when Cornelis Houtman first rounded the Cape of 
Good Hope, begins in contemporary estimation at least thirty years, 
afterwards. We may date it, in fact, from the last year of James’s 
life, when news came to hand of the Amboyna massacre. 7 a 
Such were the facts of the new age, and so slow were they to make 
their impression upon the minds of Englishmen. Nevertheless, .as 
the years passed; the Elizabethan picture of adventurous progress 
with sword in hand became less and less distinct, and in the interim 
before the Dutch menace was grappled, a new conception took place, 
of steady expansion by means of the arts of peace. The Hlizabethan 
‘ambitions of colonization, discovery and oceanic trade all gained a 
stronger hold upon the people, with this modification, that men now 
realized that in patient toil rather than military enterprise lay the key . 
to successY’ So we find the Tudor undertakings pursued with a changed 
attitude of mind, born of experience. We are still in an age of experi- 
ments, but each experiment is pursued with a greater concentration 
of purpose rendered possible by the cessation of foreign war; and the 
result is a, far higher percentage of permanent successes. 
/In colonization this development is very marked. The English 
\ emigration of the early seventeenth century took place in two distinct 
fwaves, having Very different underlying motives. The first produced 
jthe permanent~American colonies of Virginia and Maryland, together 
‘with éstablishments in.the West Indies and South America, some 
‘successful, others transient; the second resulted in the foundation of 
‘the Puritan states of New England. 
’ The first colonizing impulse began immediately upon the conclusion 
of the Spanish war. Voyages of exploration ‘along the American 
coastline resulted in the formation of two companies to plant respec- 
tively upon the northern and southern sections of the continent. ‘The 
northern company did nothing effective. The southern one developed 
into the Virginia Company, founding, after a gallant struggle against 
apparently hopeless conditions, the colony frora which it took its 
name (1606-24). The Virginia colony occupied only the southern 
half of the attractive shores of Chesapeake Bay. Sir George Calvert, 
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first Lord Baltimore, obtained from the Crown in 1632 a concession to 
plant in the northern part of the Bay. pt as al carried through 
by his son, resulted in the establishment of Maryland (1684). At the 
same time Sir Robert Heath had in view the plantation of Carolina, 
to the south of Virginia, the scene of Ralegh’s original experiments, 
He obtained a grant for that purpose but circumstances prevented him 
from acting upon it, In the meanwhile the decay of Spanish power 
threw open the West Indies and South America as a possible field of 
expansion. The occupation of the Bermudas (1609-10) grew naturally 
out of the Virginia enterprise, since they lay in the track of ships 
voyaging to that colony. Deeper in the Spanish sphere were Barbados 
and Si Christopher, taken in hand in 1624-5, and Nevis, Antigua and 
Montserrat (1627-32), On the mainland of the south Guiana became 
the scene of persistent though unsuccessful attempts. Immediately 
after the peace a few adventurers sought to found a settlement there 
in pursuit of Ralegh’s plans announced on his return from the Orinoco 
in 1595. Robert Harcourt repeated the attempt in 1609, and secured 
by patent a large grant of territory in 1618. Next followed Ralegh’s 
final tragic adventure of 1617-8. In spite of his disaster Englishmen 
still saw possibilities in this region. Roger North planted a small 
and evanescent colony on the Amazon in 1619, and eight years later 
founded an incorporated Guiana Company which long survived without 
durable result. Then for a time the English abandoned the mainland 
of South America. 

The above survey, covering a period of somte thirty years, represents 
an outburst of colonizing energy which renders the Elizabethan 
achievements insignificant in comparison. We have now to consider 
more fully the motives which produced so powerful and widespread a 
~movement. : 

, The most important ofithese motives was undoubtedly the economic 
belief that colonies, suiti#tbly chosen and managed, would strengthen 
. the whole nation. Three important classes of commodities, regarded 
as essential to English well-being, were only obtainable from 
foreign countries, and their supply was dependent upon the favour 
and friendship of foreigners. These commodities were: (1) gold 
and silver, upon the possession of which the mercantile theory laid 
‘great emphasis, holding it to be the essence of a nation’s strength ; 
;(2) naval stores—timber, cordage, canvas, pitch—then obtained only 
‘from the White Sea and the Baltic; (3) the spices of the far east, 
‘precariously obtained hitherto by the Levant Company and the newly 
-established East India Company, fighting its way against Portuguese 
and Dutch competition in the Indian Ocean. Reports of numerous 
explorers gave rise to hopes that the precious metals would be found 
both in North America ang,in Guiana; and, even when these hopes 
proved groundless, the more advanced mercantilists still looked for 
an indirect advantage from colonization by the sale to foreigners of 
wares exclusively produced in English plantations, With zegard 
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to naval stores, again, the discoverers’ accounts had been unanimous 
in raising expectations that North America would provide a new area 
of supply. Orders from home constantly enjoined upon the early 
Virginia settlers the necessity for collecting cargoes of shipbuilding 
material, and ultimately a shipbuilding industry did arise in the New 
England colonies. Finally, the connection of western colonization 
with the spice trade was also very apparent to the projectors of the 
time. The quest of the North West, Passage was not a dead.ideal : 
it wag still active in contemporary thought, and there was a universal 
ope that the American colonists would find a short way to Asia in 
the course of their explorations. In addition to these purely mercantile 
considerations a social change provided another argument for territorial 
expansion. In spite of increasing prosperity and a higher standard 
of living, unemployment in England seemed to be on the increase. 
The real reason was that a more complicated industrial system produced 
local dislocations with accompanying distress, but contemporaries 
drew the conclusion that England was grossly overpopulated, and that 
provision must therefore be made for the surplus in plantations overseas. 
It should be noted that this alleged overpopulation provided only a 
fleeting argument for colonization ; it was soon found difficult to recruit 
settlers for Virginia ; and before the end of the century the cry became 
that colonies depopulated the mother country and, in themselves, 
were only a source of weakness. But the important inferences drawn 
from this change of opinion will fall to be considered at a later stage. 
_& Economic advantage *undoubtedly stands foremost among the 
“rhotives of the first emigration; but its promoters also put forward , 
“other arguments based upon military and religious grounds. With 
regard to the former, it was claimed that Virginia would form an/ 
excellent base of operations against the West Indies in the event of 
a future war with Spain. In contemporary phrase, it would be “a 
bit in the ancient enemy’s mouth.” In the days of Drake England, 
With nothing but her own shores to defend, had been at war with a 
colonial and ocean-trading power. The situation had been at first 
sight an attractive one, but the later events of the war had cast doubts 
upon its real soundness, The Spanish authorities, once they had 
grasped the elements of the problem, had been able to take successful 
measures in defence of their colonies, and the treasure fleets had 
throughout reached home with fair regularity. The English fleets 
could not strike effectively at fortified colonies because there were 
no English bases in the west; and naval opinion ended by regretting 
as a capital error the abandonment of Cartagena in 1586. The con- 
clusion now reached by.the thinkers of the early seventeenth century 
was that American and West Indian colonies, although involving 
added responsibilities, would be worth acquiring on military grounds 
alone. Thereligious motive. already referred to was that of converting 
“the heathen to Christianity. It appears in most of the discussions 
«' of colonization, but sinee in actual fact it appealed to but a limited 
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number of minds no great stress need be IJaid upon it. The English 

‘were not yet a missionary nation, nor, until the nineteenth century, 
'did they become one. A final argument for colonization, that of its 
‘advantage to the mercantile marine, is best expressed in the words 
of a writer of 1609: “ We shall rear again such merchants’ ships both 
tall and stout, as no foreign sail that swims shall make them vail or 
stoop, whereby to make this little northern corner of the world the 
‘richest storehouse and staple for merchandise in all Kurope.” 

The reader of the above will be struck at once by the Elizabethan 
and ‘Spanish’ aspect of the first wave of colonization. All the 
arguments in its support might as fitly have been advanced by Gilbert 
and Ralegh before the Armada as by the inheritors of their labours 
under James J. Both the ideas and their promoters were in fact’ 
distinctively Elizabethan ; in national expansion as in literature the 
age outlived the queen herself by fully twenty years, and when we are 
tempted ta accuse the Elizabethans of instability and infirmity of 
purpose we should remember that they did indeed fulfil many of their 
promises in that long afterglow which followed the setting of the 
Tudor sun. 

Already before the first outward impulse had spent itself another 
had set in, the work of a younger generation, typical of the seventeenth 
century, and wholly dissimilar to that which had peopled the shores 
of Chesapeake Bay. Puritans, in fact if not in name, had existed in 
England since the days of Mary Tudor and Cardinal Pole. Until the 
accession of James I. they had lived for the most part within the 
allegiance of the Anglican church, oe many of its livings, 
securing a tacit acquiescence in some of their practices, and yielding 
the same to many things of which they did not approve. The mass 
of them, indeed, regarded themselves not as dissenting from but as 
constituting the Church of England. They had not yet faced the 
necessity of defining themselves, and it has been justly said that, 

‘..ab this period “Puritanism was an attitude of mind rather thanf 
a system of theology.” The change of dynasty and the transitio 
‘drom war to peace disturbed this state of quasi-toleration. Und 
James I, and still more under his son the Church of England fell unde 
the control of bishops who abhorred the Puritan outlook, and who, 
, enjoying greater political power than Elizabeth had ever allowed 
}i them, set about the enforcement of their views in sternly” practical 
'! fashion, Intolerance begat intolerance, and although among the 
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't majority the progress of the schism was very gradual, certain small 
} congregations broke into open revolt in the first years of Jamies I. 
, Having done so, they had to choose between remaining at home in 
’ face of persecution or seeking an asylum across the seas. They decided 
‘upon the latter alternative, ‘and from 1608 onwards they emigrated 
Fito the Dutch Netheglands invincreasing numbers. 

From these men sprang the effective colonization of New England. 
They had: good reasons for’ Gurtailing their sojourn in the Dutch 
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provinces. The isolation and emptiness of America attracted them, 
as they had attracted the Huguenots of France some seventy years 
before; and in 1620.a_little band whom the world has known as the 
Pilgrim Fathers crossed the Atlantic.1nthe. Mayflower and founded 
the settlement of Plymouth Within the northward curve of Cape Cod. - 
Their experimeiit, after Much “loss “of tife, proved successful, and the 
growing Arminianism of the English Church drove many hitherto 
conforming~Calvinists to think of imitating their example. The 
leaders of thiése later malcontents, men of greater wealth and social 
influence than the Pilgrims, formed the Massachusetts Bay Company, t 
and obtained a regular charter fiorn Charles I.- -In 1628-9 they planted 
their colony, which ‘quickly became the most populous of all the 
American settloments. Charles I.’s absolute government, coinciding 
with Laud’s religious tyranny, drove across the Atlantic thousands of 
Englishmen who would never else have dreamed of quitting their 
shomes. Massachusetts rapidly produced offshoots in Rhode and, - 
Connecticut.and New Haven, and extended its jurisdiction northwards | 
along the shores of Maine: Nor did Puritan emigration stop at these 
limits. The leaders of the party at home formed an association to 
exploit the West Indies. In 1631 they planted the Island of Providence 
near the Mosquito Coast of Honduras. But this vetituté, aftersome 
years’ prosperity, failed to fake’ permanent root. The Spaniards 
captured the island in 1640, and the experiment came to an end. 
uch was the Puritan emigration of the seventeenth century. It 
Aegan feebly in 1620, swelled in volume in 1629, when parliamentary 
government, seemed finished for ever in England, continued unabated 
until 1640, and ceased abruptly in that year, when the Long Parliament 
took up the task of abasing' the pride ‘of bishops and the arbitrary 
power of kings. It was an unnatural phenomenon in the national life, 
arising not from a healthy instinct for expansion, but froni @ schism 
in the church and the state so deep and so embittered that the passions 
to which it gave rise never wholly subsided in the Puritan colonies. 
-In effect the English nation had split itself into two hostile communities, 
;of which the smaller never forgave the larger for the wrongs it had 
inflicted. This circumstance, as wé shall séé;"is- the Key toall the 
‘subsequent history of New England, and ultimately of America at 
jlarge; and it differentiates the New England colonies very sharply 
‘from those farther to the south whose foundation we have already 
{considered 
:: In the mechanism of their establishment the early colonies followed 
‘no settled model. In Virginia a chartered company, appealing to 
investors on patriotic and fifiéncial grounds, undertook the pioneer 
work. For the first three years it acted under the strict supervision 
of a government committee ; from 1609 to 1624 it exercised almost 
entire control over the colony ; and in thé iatter year it was suppressed, 
Thenceforward the crown appointed the governor and the council with 
powers modified by an assembly elected by the settlers themselves. 
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Maryland was ae proprietary colony, the crown delegating the powers 
it exercised in Virginia to a proprietor who financed the early work of 
settlement and recouped his expenditure by disposing of estates. Tha 
proprietor thus appointed the governor and the council, and influenced 
the framing of the laws, but, as in the older colony, a popular assembly 
engrossed a large share of political power. The Pilgrim Fathers’ 
colony of Plymouth was, so far as internal affairs were concerned, an 
independent community. Its members made haste to discharge their 
debt to the English financiers who provided the funds for their establish- 
ment, and thenceforward governed themselves, electing their own 


. officials without reference to the home authorities. Only in such , 


external relations as those of trade and defence did they share in the | 
rights and duties of the English nation as a whole, and in them to an | 
extent which was greater in theory than in practice. The same applies 
to the larger colonies of New England. Massachusetts began under’ 
the aegis ofa chartered company. But the members, investing for 


,religious and political rather than commercial reasons, took a course 


of action differing greatly from that of the Virginia Company. The 
stockholders, the council and the governor removed in a body to: 
America. The Company thus became identical with the colony, which ; 
remained virtually an independent state throughout the seventéenth 
century. Rhode Island, Connecticut and New Haven, as offshoots! 
from’ Massachusetts, enjoyed the same political conditions. Of the- 
West Indian settlements, Providence Island was founded and ruled‘ 
by a chartered company resembling that of Virginia. In the ten 
years of its existence its constitution underwent no change. The 
remaining island colonies were proprietary in type, the proprietors 
usually exercising greater powers than in Maryland. Amid all this 
diversity one type of colonial experiment was yet lacking. There was 
no crown colony founded and controlled by government enterprise 
from the outset. This was the more remarkable in an age when the 
crown was seeking to arrogate to itself powers of initiative which it 
had not possessed before. It exemplifies the permanence of the stamp 
which the Tudor policy had impressed upon English methods of 
expansion. 

Although independent and apd enterprise accomplished the 
whole work of founding the early colonies, their increase in numbers 
and diversity of circumstance necessitated ere long the formation of 
a national policy to regulate their relations with the mother country. 
A policy involved also the creation of a government department for 
its supervision. Hence we find in this period-the rudiments of what 
is called the old colonial system aed with tentative experiments 
in central administration. Of the former it will be more convenient 
to speak after reviewing the development of oceanic trade. Of the 
latter the principal stages wére as follows. In the reign of James I. 
the short-lived Royal’Council for Virginia (1606-9) might have grown 
into a colonial department had not the incorporation of the Virginia 
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Company put an end to its existence;1 thenceforward the king, 
advised by the Privy Council, dealt directly with the colonies. In 
1623, when the House of Commons attempted to discuss his treatment 
of the Virginia Company, he told them plainly that such matters 
concerned himself and the Privy Council alone, and they accepted the ' 
rebuff. Under Charles I. a Commission of Trade was appointed in 
1625 to consider colonial as well as commercial matters. It was, 
however, of a temporary nature, expiring in 1626.2 In 1630 the duty 
of supervising external activities was divided, the Privy Council 
Committee of Trade and various temporary Plantation Commissions 
working side by side. The latter, however, were only appointed for 
‘special exigencies. Next, in 1634, Charles called into existence a more} 
permanent Commission for Plantations with Archbishop Laud at its’ 
head. In theory it had power to make laws, impose penalties, remove’ 
governors, appoint judges, hear complaints and review charters? In 
practice it was powerless to deal effectively with the Puritan colonies 
to restrict whose independence it had been created; and it found no 
occasion to interfere with Virginia and Maryland. Laud’s commission 
disappeared in 1641 amid the rising tide of parliamentary encroachment 
on the powers assumed by the crown. The Privy Council again 
became the controlling body until the outbreak of the Civil War, when 
the Parliament appointed a new Commission for Plantations, consisting 
of eighteen members with the Earl of Warwick as president, , This 
body ended with the king’s life in 1649. From the above we may see 
that, as in so many other matters with which we have had to deal, a 
period of experiment preceded the definite creation of a new institution. 
Colonization was but one branch of English expansion in the 
seventeenth century ; complementary to it was the steady growth of 
oceanic trade. We have already seen the rise and swift decline of a 
semi-illicit traffic with Africa and the West Indies prior to the Spanish 
war. In the later years of that war, as the returns from privateering 
decreased, English shipowners revived a precarious intercourse with 
certain places on the Spanish Main and the adjacent islands—in the 
year 1602-3 over two hundred vessels, English and Dutch, visited the 
coast of Venezuela to sell Kuropean produce and lade salt in return.* 
With the conclusion of peace this trade became illegal, but was not 
altogether extinguished. In the meantime the East India Company 
had entered upon its career, and ere long there followed persistent 
attempts to revive the African trade. The Levant Company, although 
confining its voyages to the seas of Europe, was in reality attempting 


1 See ch. ii. pp. 173-4. 


2 A Commission of Trade formed in 1622-3 hed dealt with the cloth trade only. On 
these matters see C. M. Andrews, British Committees, Commissions and Councils of Trade 
and Plantations, 1622-75, Baltimore, 1908. 


3 Andrews, op. cit. pp. 16-17. ay ‘ 
4Dr. A. P. Newton, Colonising Activities of the English Puritans, New Haven, 1914, 
p. 14 
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to conduct an Asiatic trade through Syria and Mesopotamia; and 
the Muscovy Company was still active in a somewhat conservative 
and unenterprising manner. For the first time this world trade 
became comparable in its bulk and importance to the ancient 
European trading system inherited from the Middle Ages. 

The East India Company began its operations at an auspicious 
moment. The Portuguese, its already established enemies in the 
east, were losing prestige and efficiency by reason of their subjection 
to Philip III. of Spain; the Dutch, the most stubborn rivals of the 
coming time, were yet feeling their way as newcomers, and dared not 
show their true colours whilst their independence was still at.stake.in 
Burope., For the first few years, then, the English traded in the 
Fastern Archipelego with fair success. Dutch opposition, evident to 
some extent from the outset, hardened perceptibly after the truce of 
1609, The Dutch Company employed four times as many ships and 
men in the cast as its English rival, and the ensuing trial of strength 
could have but one ending. By 1623 the English flag had disappeared 
from the islands of Asia, the richest mine of commercial produce in 
the world. Foiled in the Archipelago the English Company turned 
towards India, then reckoned as a secondary field of enterprise. There 
they showed themselves as superior to the Portuguese as they had 
been inferior to the Hollanders ; and whereas they had succumbed in 
tho islands to superior force, on the continent they made headway 
against it. The decade 1612-22 witnessed the final humiliation of 
roe the Indian Ocean. In the former year a paltry pair of 
English ships under Captain Best drove a large Portuguese squadron 
from the mouth of the Tapti, and by so doing secured the concession 
of a factory at Surat; in the latter an English armament cleared the 
Persian Gulf and captured the island fortress of Ormuz. Circumstances 
thus modified the original intentions of the Company and decided that 
India rather than the Archipelago was to be the scene of its greatest 
operations. Thenceforward it extended its sway by the successive 
acquisition of factories in all parts of the Indian peninsula. 

The success of the Hast India Company stimulated a revival of 
interest in the western coast of Africa. In 1618 Sir William St. John, 
after preliminary voyages of @ private character, secured a charter 
for his Company of Adventurers of London trading to Guinea and 
Benin. The Company established a factory on the Gambia River. It 
was consistently unfortunate and soon degenerated. into a privateering 
concern without having made one successful trading voyage. For 
ten years the Guinea trade was practically open to any who cared to 
engage in it. But the local conditions, although they favoured slave- 
hunting by freelances, demanded an organization of forts and factories 
for any sustained legitimate trade. Accordingly the year 1630 saw 

‘the grant of a new charter to the Company of Merchants trading to 
Guinea {or Sir Nicholas ae Company). Until 1636 this body 
achieved no success. Then, when it was virtually bankrupt, a single 
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ship belonging to it brought home gold to the value of £30,000. This 
lucky stroke gave it a fresh lease of life. It was reconstituted in 1651, 
and six years later, when it was once more in trouble, the East India i 
Company took over its forts and factories. The further history of the ! 
African trade belongs to the period following the Restoration.2 

The Muscovy Company, the oldest of the joint-stock corporations, 
enjoyed an uneventful career until 1636. Ten years of adverse fortune 
followed, culminating with the expulsion of all Englishmen from 
Russia in 1646. The Tsar was moved to this step by Dutch allegations 
that the Company made unfair profits, and also by monarchical 
sympathy with the misfortunes of Charles J. Cromwell subsequently 
obtained a partial restoration of the Company’s position, but the Dutch 
were now firmly established in the trade, and the old prosperity never 
returned. After the Restoration the joint-stock was wound up, and 
the merchants continued to do business as a regulated company. A 
by-industry arising from the Muscovy Company’s Arctic voyages was 
the Greenland whale fishery. The adventurers interested soon formed 
themselves into a separate body, and sought to create a monopoly. 
But the conditions of a sea-fishery rendered this virtually impossible, 
and even had English competitors been disposed of, the Dutch remained. 
sufficiently formidable. 

The universal tendency to monopoly in all these new undertakings 
has already been remarked. It was justified by the extreme risks of 
oceanic voyages, the advantage of corporate negotiation with savage 
or semi-civilized potentases, and the necessity for supervising the 
conduct of English pioneers in lands where the national reputation 
for honest dealing was yet to make. But the early Stuart period 
witnessed at home an embittered agitation against monopolies in 
internal trade and industry. Most of these latter were manifestly 
unjust, and the external monopolies suffered much unfair attack by 
the confusion in the public mind arising from the misuse of a popular 
eatchword. ‘The crown was not always to be relied upon for the 
maintenance of the Hast India Company’s chartered rights. James I. 
licensed at least one English and one Scotch courtier to make indepen- 
dent voyages of their own ; and the behaviour of the English interloper 
in the eastern seas was so atrocious that he imperilled the whole credit 
of his countrymen in the eyes of Asiatics. Charles, in constant need 
of money, instigated the formation of a rival association, that of Six 
William Courteen, and the Hast India Company fell into a state of 
disorganization from which it was only rescued by Cromwell in 1657. 
Both James and his son displayed lamentable weakness in the conduct 
of negotiations with the Dutch on the disputes between the rival 
companies of the two nations. Another and, to the beliefs of the time, 
a more plausible, line of attack upon the East India Company, lay in 
the allegation that its traffic drained the téuntry of wealth. It paid 


4 For these African ventures ace W. R. Scott, Joint Stock Companies to 1720, 3 vols. 
Cambridge, 1910, vol. di. pp. 10-16, 
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for its spices partly by the export of manufactured goods, but more 

largely by carrying silver coin to the east. To the older bullionisis 

this was an economic crime; the newer mercantilists were content 
with a less simple theory of trade, and as it became evident that the 

: returns from the sale of eastern produce in the long run greatly exceeded 

(ee outlay, this form of agitation gradually lost its force. From the 

confusion caused by the changing conditions of the time there emerged 

ultimately the theory of the balance of trade, by which it was reckoned 

‘that so long as exports exceeded imports in total value, the commerce 

‘of the country waa in a healthy condition, since the difference must 

jimply an accumulation of treasure. : 
This mercantile theory, coupled with the ideal of national self. 

_ sufficiency, whereby the mother-country and its dependencies should 

‘ between them produce all the necessaries of national life, determined 

_ the line of policy pursued towards the colonies. In the period 1603-49 
this policy; commonly called the old colonial system, was only in 

: process of evoliition. It did not receive its permanent form until the 

| passage of the Navigation Acts in the latter half of the century. Never- 

. theless its rudiments are traceable in the reigns of the early Stuarts, 
The Virginians were continually enjoined to produce, not tobacco, to 
them the most profitable crop but to the mother country a pernicious 
luxury, but naval stores, wine and silk, necessary articles not obtainable 
in England. The West Indian Islands were little valued until they 
found in sugar (introduced c. 1640) a staple commodity which satisfied 
the canons of the mercantile system. From 1621 onwards the 
American settlers received constant commands to ship their goods 
exclusively to England. Charles I. went still further, attempting to 
restrict the colonial trade to English shipping. The weakness of his 
administration, however, deprived his policy of much of its effect; 
and the Dutch maintained their hold upon the carrying trade through- 
out his reign. To the conception of a self-sufficing empire, a mother- 
country surrounded by a ring of outposts each contributing its quotum 
of necessary produce, the New England colonies remained a hindrance 
tather than a help. For, resembling the parent state both in climate 
and agricultural tendency, they competed with it in their demands and 
their productions, and developed a cross-traffic with the other colonies 
which aroused grave disapproval among the mercantilists at home. 

: In commerce, as in politics and religion, New England seemed marked 

‘from its origin as the rebellious child in the family of English com- 

J munities. 

\ The record of the navy under James I. and Charles I. is not a matter 
for pride. Already in the last years of Elizabeth there had been signs 
of deterioration. The Earl of Essex gave promise of maintaining the 
great work of Drake and Hawkins, but he withdrew from the sea 
service after the Islands Voyage and died on the scaffold in 1601. 

‘ Thenceforward Lord Howard (now Earl of Nottingham), the conqueror 
of Philip’s Armada, remained in nominal control, retaining the office 
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of Lord Admiral until 1618. Although personally honest, his great 
age and his partiality for his own kinsmen rendered him blind to the 
advancing wave of corruption which engulfed his once splendid fleet. 
Of the shameful period which synchronized with the accession of 
James I. the saresidinge genius was Sir Robert Mansell, treasurer of the 
navy from 1604 to 1618. Mansell embezzled the public funds in the 
most barefaced manner. Besides taking toll of every item of current 
expenditure he charged for the upkeep of establishments and travelling 
expenses for himself and his friends at exorbitant rates, he kept ships 
on his books for years after they had ceased to exist, he carried out 
shoddy repairs and represented them as new construction, and he 
created sinecures to such an extent that at times there were as many 
admirals on full pay as ships in commission. His audacity in swindling 
passes belief; and when James had the truth clearly and indubitably 
laid before him he contented himself with an exhortation to better 
conduct in the future.t - 

Such an administration brought honest officers to a loathing of the 
king’s service. In addition, the treatment of the sailors became 
steadily worse. Elizabeth’s government had been fairly heartless in 
this respect, but at least her admirals had been seamen, understanding 
the conditions of their trade, sharing the life of their men, and never 
hesitating to speak their minds when moved thereto by patent abuses. 
Under Mansell it became a common practice for admirals to remain 
ashore throughout their commission, and to perform their duties by 
deputy. Barbarous customs and punishments had been inherited 
from the remote past but never before legalised. ‘‘ They were now part 

‘of ordinary discipline, and mark the downward progress of the sailor 
in self-respect and social estimation. They were easier and cheaper to 
apply than good government, but they bore their Nemesis in the next 


reign,” 2 

The scandal came to a climax in 1618, and the Duke of Buckingham, 
prompted by ambition and a genuine enthusiasm for the service, 
undertook the task of reform. ell and the Harl of Nottingham 
were dismissed, the former unpunished, to go down to posterity as a 
pattern of successful villainy; and Buckingham became admiral, 
assisted by a Board of Commissioners, whose leading member was a 
public-spirited merchant named Sir Lionel Cranfield. The new 
administration checked corruption and strengthened the material side 
of the navy by 6 regular programme of new construction, but it failed 
to restore fighting efficiency to a generation which had forgotten the 
Elizabethan tradition. Lord Wimbledon’s expedition to Cadiz in 
1625, and Buckingham’s to the relief of Rochelle in 1627, 
failed disgracefully; and in a war which pressed by no means 
heavily on the national resources the sufferings of the seamen from 


1 For details of Mansell’s ndministration see Oppenheim, pp. 189-196, 
4 Oppenheim, p. 188, 
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sheer lack of good management surpassed any records which former 
times could show. Every folly and defect which had brought into 
contempt the Spanish Armada of 1588 was repeated in the English 
expedition of 1625. : 

Apart from these wars the principal duty of the navy during the 
period should have been the safeguarding of the trade-routes against 
the depredations of the Barbary corsairs. These Mohammedan rovers 
had hitherto confined themselves to the Mediterranean, to which sea 
their galley type of shipbuilding and seamanship had alone been 
suitable. In the early years of the seventeenth century, taught 
sailing tactics by a renegade English privateer, they extended their 
activities to the Atlantic, and from Algiers, Tunis, and the new port 
of Sallee in western Morocco, they roved in swarms against the com- 
merce of Hurope. In 1612 they inflicted damage amounting to £40,000 
upon the Newfoundland fishing fleet alone. In 1616 thirty of their 
craft were reported to be cruising in the Atlantic, and one was captured 
in the mouth of the Thames. The south-coast towns had to construct 
fortifications against them, and they even reversed the ordinar 
process of the slave trade by carrying off peasants from the Tnglish 
fields, During one period of seven years they took English merchant- 
men at the rate of nearly seventy a year.? Such details are an eloquent 
witness to the decay of the navy. Charles I. at length bestirred 
himself to vindicate the national honour. <A detachment of his ship- 
money fleet in 1637 did useful work at Sallee in cleansing the seas of 
these pests, a fact which is worth remembering to his credit, and as 
some set-off to the tyrannical means by which he equipped his force. 
But the pirates were not effectively curbed until England, by the 
occupations of Tangier and Gibraltar in a later age, became definitely 
a Mediterranean power. 

With his one outburst of vigorous action Charles I.’s naval record 
comes to an end, When the Civil War broke out in 1642 the seamen 
showed that they had lost all loyalty to the Stuart crown. The navy 
sided with the Parliament from the outset, and by so doing contributed 
perhaps the decisive factor to the downfall of the royal cause. 

In all the developments dealt with in this chapter the personal 
influence of the early Stuart kings had an evident effect. The policy 


“of James I. is self-contradictory and puzzling; for whereas, viewed 


* 


from the Kuropean standpoint, his subservience to Spain renders him 
contemptible, it is precisely in relation to Spain that his colonial 
proceedings stand out in a favourable light. He chartered the Virginia 
Company two years after signing the treaty of 1604. He maintained 
the colony in the face of Spanish protests, and when he destroyed the 
Company he did so only to take its achievement under his own 
patronage. He gave his royal sanction to West Indian and South 


1 Yor the full story see Sir J. 8. Corbett, Bngland in the Mediterranean, i. pp. 10-18. 
» * Oppenheim, pp, 198-9. 
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American projects, from which he looked backward only when he 
ordered Ralegh to the block in 1618. It is more than probable that, 
had it not been for his firm attitude, the early struggles of Virginia 
would have been ended by a military blow from Spain similar to that 
which destroyed the Huguenots in Florida in 1565, Turning to the 
East, and bearing in mind that Portugal and its empire remained 
under Spanish domination from 1580 to 1640, we find a like definiteness 
of policy. The actual wording of the treaty gave the East India 
Company little excuse for its intrusion. But James held in true 
Elizabethan fashion that European treaties did not run beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope, and he never countenanced the contention that 
English trade was illegitimate in the Indian Ocean. Thus far English 
expansion may be seen to have owed more to James I. than many 
historians, prejudiced by the record of home affairs, have cared to 
acknowledge. But, as regards the Dutch, the story is different. The 
conflict in the Spice Islands came at an unlucky juncture. The 
Spanish marriage project had just failed, the Thirty Years’ War was 
beginning, and political reasons urged an alliance with the nation 
which had behaved with barbarous injustice in the distant east. A 
stronger king might have carried his point in both matters; James 
sacrificed imperial interests to the game of Huropean statecraft. 

One definite restatement of English policy emerges from the history 
of his reign. England no longer pretended to recognize the papal 
award of 1493. In time of peace she was prepared to respect Spanish 
and Portuguese rights based upon effective occupation, but, in default 
of the latter, she claimed that all non-Christian lands were open to any 
who were prepared to stép in and exploit them. By the close of the 
seventeenth century the peninsular nations had each given a formal 
assent to this view. 

» Charles I., like his father, began his reign with a genuine kindliness 
towards ‘commerce and colonization. Virginia had little cause for 
complaint in his treatment of her interests. Nor was he intolerant 
towards the religious element in expansion. His grant to the Catholic 
proprietor of Maryland was a model of liberality. He winked also at 
the obvious intention of the Massachusetts projectors to establish a 
nonconformist state across the seas: “‘ His Majesty,” wrote Winthrop, 
“ did not intend to impose the ceremonies of the Church of England 
upon us; for it was considered that it was the freedom from such 
things that made people come over to us.” In trade also he was 
anxious to promote the common welfare, and his ordinances showed 
him to be abreast of the advanced economic thought of the time. 
Then, with the fatal resolution to be absolute in Church and state, 
a deterioration appeared in his attitude towards national ambitions. 
Laud demanded universal submission to, the Landian religion, and 
Charles placed him at the head of the Corimission of Plantations which 
would assuredly have goaded New England into revolt had not the 
Civil War broken out at home. Commerce suffered also from the 
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eleven years’ tyranny. By 1640 the government was bankrupt, after 


long resorting to shifts which could not be reconciled with economic 
doctrines. Towards Portugal and the United Provinces Charles’s 
policy is parallel to that of his father. He truckled to the Dutch, 
relying upon a diplomacy which both parties knew would not be backed 
by force ; and one of his last diplomatic acts before the catastrophe 
was the conclusion of a treaty with Portugal (1642) by which English 
claims in the east were substantially recognized. Tor the colonial 
policy of the last seven years of his life he is not, of course, responsible : 
the Parliament, controlling the navy, contzolled the maritime interests 
of the country. 


CHAPTER II 


VIRGINIA, 1603-1624 


Aurnouas there is an apparent break of several years between the 
abandonment of Ralegh’s efforts to colonize Virginia and the resump- 
tion of the task under James I., the subject in reality had never faded 
from the thoughts of English adventurers. As the contest with Spain 
declined in intensity the interested parties began again to send ships 
to reconnoitre the American coastline. We have already mentioned 
the expeditions of 1602. In the following year Richard Hakluyt 
and others sent out Martin Pring from Bristol with two ships. Their 
purpose was exploration and trade, rather than actual settlement. 
Pring examined the Virginian coast and returned with a favourable 
report. Still more notable was the voyage of George Waymouth in 
1605, under the patronage of the Harl of Southampton. Waymouth 
ase a very glowing account of the prospects of successful colonization. 
the meanwhile the treaty with Spain had been signed in 1604. 
Negative: in all important respects, it omitted any express recognition 
by England of Spanish rights in North America. The Spaniards had 
pressed for such a recognition, but the influence of the English 
colonizing interest had been strong enough to secure the rejection of 
the clause, in spite of the undignified haste of James I. to conclude the 
peace. The way was thus open for the government to renew its 
patronage of the Virginia venture. In other respects also the time 
was favourable. The king’s determination to put an end to privateer- « 
ing set free for colonization the services of many adventurers and the 
capital of the owners of private warships. Some of these energies 
were diverted to the East Indies; the remainder looked for their 
outlet in North, Central and South America, and more especially in 
. Virginia. 

Waymouth’s report precipitated these floating aspirations. In 
April, 1606, not two years after the signing of the Spanish treaty, 
James issued a patent constituting a Royal Council for Virginia with 
the duty of supervising colonization on the American coast between 
the latitudes of 34° and 45° N. The advertturers willing to participate 
grouped themselves naturally into two divisions, those belonging to 

1 Prof. E, Channing, History of the United States, New York, 1905, i. p. 159. 
169 : 
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London, and those hailing from Plymouth and the west country. It 
was therefore determined that, in accordance with the project originally 
conceived by Sir Humphrey Gilbert, two colonies should be founded, 
one by the Plymouth Company in the northern part of the assigned 
area, the other by the London Company in its southern sector. The 
companies themselves were to enjoy commercial advantages and to 
furnish the needed capital, but the administration of the settlements 
was to remain in the hands of the crown acting through the medium 
of the Royal Council already mentioned. The arrangement was 
further complicated by the assignment of overlapping boundaries to 
the London and Plymouth Companies, the former having the right to 
plant between 34° and 41°, and the latter between 38° and 45° N., 
This division, which might have been a fruitful cause of future disputes, 
is possibly traceable to the devious mental processes of James L., 
whose talent for devising such subtleties earned him the title of “ the 
wisest fool in Christendom.” 

As the event fell out no trouble actually arose from this source, the 
London Company alone proving to posscss any vitality ; and we may 
here conveniently dispose of the Plymouth Company before proceeding 
with the main course of events, In 1607 its directors despatched an 
expedition under George Popham and Ralegh Gilbert, who planted 
a settlement which they named St. George in the estuary of the 
Kennebec River (44° N). The settlers held out during a winter of 
great suffering and privation, and the survivors abandoned the enter- 
prise in 1608. Thenceforward the Plymouth Company continued in 
practical abeyance until 1620, when Gilbert, Sir Ferdinando Gorgea, and 
others belonging to it secured a reconstitution of its powers under the 
name of the Council for New England. Their subsequent proceedings 
will be dealt with later. 

The London Company, which thus remained for practical purposes 
the sole Virginia Company, acted with greater perseverance. It was 
fortunate in securing the patronage of Sir Robert Cecil, and its 
influential members included Hakluyt, Sir Thomas Smith, Robert 
‘Rich, afterwards Earl of Warwick, Sir George Somers and Sir Thomas 
Gates. The original Royal Council for Virginia was evidently intended 
to be a government department for the regulation of colonial affairs in 
general, Later in 1606, the king appointed a special council to 
deal with the Virginia colony. It consisted ultimately of twenty-five 
members, and, itself remaining in England, was to nominate a resident 
council in the colony, who were to govern in accordance with instruc- 
tions from home and to elect a president from among their own number. ° 
‘It is thus evident that the home authorities intended to keep a very 
tight control upon the doings of the actual colonists. It was further 
provided that the Company was to pay to the crown one-fifth of uJ 
precious metals that might be dbtained. It might also, for a period 
' 1H EB, Egerton, Short History of British Colonial Policy, 3rd edit., London, 1910, A 
p. 23. , 
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of twenty-one years, levy a duty of 24 per cent. on Englishmen and 

5 per cent. on foreigners trading with the colony. Under this final 
arrangement the Company set to work, and had its first expedition 
‘ ready to sail in December, 1606. 

The broad motives of English colonization at this period have 
already been considered. The particular designs of the London 
Company are revealed in the instructions to Captain Christopher: 
Newport and his associates in the command of the first voyage. They 
were to find a navigable river and select a spot for the settlement as 
far inland as a 50-ton ship could penetrate, paying special attention to 
the defensibility and healthiness of the site chosen. On arrival they 
were to open sealed orders which they carried from England, in which 
they would find the names of the resident councillors appointed by the 

. home council. Two-thirds of the colonists were to be employed in 
building and fortifying the settlement and in tilling the soil; the 
remaining third were to accompany Newport on an exploration of the 
interior, wherein he was to seek especially for deposits of precious metals 
and a passage to the South Sea. At the settlement itself all trade 
was to be for the on account, under the supervision of a “cape” or 
head merchant ; the Church of England worship was to be maintained. ; 
conversion of the Indians was to be attempted, and they were to be: 
treated. with justice and kindness. Newport was to return two months 
after the establishment of the colony. 

Captain Newport, the same who had brought the captured Madre 
de Dis to England in 1891, sailed from the Downs on January 1, 
1607, with two ships and a pinnace carrying 120 emigrants * in addition 
to the crews. He took the southerly route used by Ralegh’s expedi- 
tions, by way of the Canaries and the West Indies, and entered 
Chesapeake Bay on April 16. Chesapeake Bay forms an inland sea 
making a tread nearly two hundred miles deep westwards and. north- 
wards into the American seaboard. The estuaries of many rivers 
disembogue into it, dividing the coastal region of Virginia * into long 
peninsulas, themselves notched and jagged by smaller creeks and 
inlets. Of the larger estuaries two, those of the James and York 
Rivers, lead into the bay at its southern extremity, opposite the 
opening to the Atlantic ; and between these tao rivers hes the peninsula 
upon which the pioneers of 1607 laid the foundation of Jamestown, 
the first permanent English colony beyond the seas. It was at York- 
town not twenty miles away upon this same tongue of land that Lord 
Cornwallis surrendered to Washington one hundred and seventy-four 
years later, and by so doing signalized the end of British power in the 
old colonies on the very soil which had been the scene of its earlies 
sufferings and triumphs. The site of Jamestown (called James For 
in the earlier despatches) was chosen on ay 13. Tt was low-lying 

1 Channing, i, p. 165; J, A. Doyle, The Hnglish in America, London, 1882, snys 14§ | 
(p. 162). Only 104 actually landed. : 

The name “ Virginis, ” is henosforward used in its more limited, modern significance — 
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malarious, bordered by swamp and covered with trees, and deficient 
of fresh-water springs.1 To compensate for these drawbacks, which 
the settlers regarded lightly until bitter experience revealed their 
significance, it was secure against attacks from the sea, and the water 
was sufficiently deep for the ships to be moored close under the bank 
of the stream. 

Newport opened the sealed document and revealed the names of 
the seven councillors, They included that of Captain John Smith, 
without doubt the most striking personality in the little band. His 
energy and resource were alone to avert the failure of the enterprise, 
But these very qualities rendered him a man who could not 
suffer fools gladly, and his service in the colony was one continual 
succession of quarrels with his less gifted colleagues. He arrived, in 
fact, in irons, as a result of disputes which had broken out during the 
five months’ voyage, and was only released when his name was found 
in the listof councillors. His History, written some years later, is the 
authority for many of the early transactions of the settlement. Its 
truth has been called in question, but even when all possible deductions 
have been made from his achievements he still stands forth as the 
undoubted saviour of the undertaking. The councillors chose Edward 


‘Maria Wingfield as their first president. 


Newport, aiter seeing a triangular fort marked out and armed with 
a few guns from the ships, pushed into the interior and made friends 
with Powhatan, the head chief of a confederation of thirty-four small 
tribes of the neighbourhood. He failed in his objects of finding gold and 
the South Sea passage, and returned to learn that some of the Indians 
had attacked. the fort in his absence. In spite of his tactful handling 
of Powhatan the settlement suffered for some years from sporadic 
Indian attacks. Newport departed for England at the end of June, 

Left to themselves the colonists failed to settle down to steady work. 
Smith saw what was needed, but his Lad relations with the remainder 
of the council prevented him from taking control. The prime necessity 
was that of corn, and he devoted himself to the task of securing pe er 
from the Indians. On one of his excursions he was ambushed and 
taken prisoner, two of his companions being killed. His own story, 
which has been most strongly criticized, asserted that he himself was 
on the point of being tortured to death when he was saved by the 
intercession of Pocahontas, the daughter of Powhatan. The old 
king, moved by his daughter’s entreaties, renewed the alliance from 
which he had wavered, and remained the friend of the English for the 
remainder of his life.? The dissensions among the leaders continued, 
and when Newport arrived with reinforcements in January, 1608, he 


11, G. Tyler, England in America, 1580-1652, New York, 1004, p. 60. 


§ The objections to belief in thif story rest on inconsistencies in Smith's own accounta 
and on the fact that Pocahontas was only twelve years old at the time, Doyle and 
Channing are sceptical. Tyee, however, accepts the tale, quoting argumenig in its 
support and a parallel case from Spanish experiences in Mlorida (p. 47). - 
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found that of the original councillors, Bartholomew Gosnold, the most 
able character alter Smith, was dead of sickness; another had been 
hanged for mutiny; and Smith and Wingfield were in prison, the 
former under sentence of death. The rank and file had also suffered 
severely, more than half of them having succumbed to fever and 
privation. 

Apart from Newport’s fresh supplies of men and victual, and his 
opportune arrival in time to save Smith’s life, his presence was rather 
a hindrance than a blessing. The Company was already looking for 
commercial returns, principally it would seem, in the shape of the 
“ naval stores” which bulk so largely in the mercantile strategy of the 
time, and the energies of the settlers were diverted to the provision 
of cargoes for his ships. Wingfield went home with him, and Smith 
became the president of the colony. A second small reinforcement 
appeared later in 1608, but in spite of this the numbers of the colonists 
were rapidly diminishing as disease and starvation took their ever 
increasing toll, and a spirit of despair settled upon the hearts of the 
survivors. The hope of treasure, the heritage of the sixteenth century, 
was already dead; the settlers had as yet found no staple industry, 
no commodity, needed by the mother-country, which they could supply 
in abundance ; most of them had come out in a spirit of adventure, 
prepared for combat and movement, and the prospect of dreary, 
purposeless toil appalled them. They had not even the incentive of 
working for their own individual advantage ; for all the products of 
industry went to the common stock, in which the idle shared equally 
with the industrious. They were in fact a besieged garrison, slowly 
giving ground to intangible enemies, without hope of permanent relief, 
and without a definable ideal to spur them to self-sacrifice. Smith 
alone held them to their task, and even he seems to have seen little 
prospect of success for the colony as it was then organized, for he 
devoted himself principally to exploring the shores of Chesapeake Bay 
with a view to wider schemes in the future. 

It was thus evident that the undertaking must receive stronger 
backing or perish; and the critical decisions must be looked for in 
England rather thin in Virginia. As the true state of affairs began to 
be known at home in 1609 an unexpected wave of enthusiasm for the 
colony swept over the surface of public opinion. Pamphleteers and 
preachers joined hands with the original promoters in declaring that 
the country must bestir itself. For the first time the idea of true! 
colonization as opposed to treasure-hunting and the discovery of, 
trade-routes took possession of the English people, and the national. 
energy, dispersed in many directions in the Elizabethan period, now : 
centred itself upon the preservation of Virginia. 

Whilst offers of capitel and personal service were flowing in, the 
government placed the undertaking onvfirmer foundations by the 
issue of a new charter (May 28, 1609). By this charter the Virginia 
Company, now definitely so-called, was placed in control of the colony 
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it was creating. A council and treasurer at home, all choson from 
among the members of the Company, were to appoint a governor and 
officials in the colony to act in accordance with their instructions, 
The capital was to be reckoned in shares of £12 10s. each (the estimated 
cost of planting one settler), and personal emigration * was to count as 
the subscription of one share. All labour was to be for the common 
benefit for the first seven years, after which time the land was to be 
divided among the settlers and the home investors in proportion to the 
number of shares held by each. Until that time should arrive the 
Company was to feed, clothe and supply the settlers with all necessaries, 
Under this arrangement the adventurers at home gained confidence 
from the fact that the Company and not the crown was to administer 
the colony ; whilst the emigrants received the incentive of an ultimate 
reward for their labour in the possession of a landed estate. This was 
all to the good, although, as we shall see, it was not sufficient in itself 
to make the temporary communal society a success. 

Thus endowed with fresh life, the Company was able to set forth a 
great expedition in 1609. On June 1, 500 new settlers sailed in nine 
ships under the command of Sir George Somers, Sir Thomas Cates 
ant Christopher Newport. Lord Delaware had been appointed 
governor under the new constitution, but remained in England until 
the following year. Somers* and the other leaders sailed all in the 
same ship, the Sea Adventure. On the passage out a hurricane struck 
the fieet. One vessel foundered, seven reached Virginia, and the Sea 
Adventure, isolated from the rest, was run ashore upon the uninhabited 
Bermuda, Islands in order to save her from sinking. Somers and all 
hands were saved, but they found themselves effectually marooned 
until they could contrive to construct new vessels from the timbers 
of the wreck, @ task which occupied ten months. 

In the meantime the bulk of the 1609 emigrants landed in the colony, 
which was now, by the death or departure of all the other councillors, 
under the sole government of John Smith. They brought insufficient 
supplies with them, and they found the existing colonists already 
starving. Smith, in fact, had divided the latter into three bodies, one 
to live on the charity of the Indians, one to fish at Cape Comfort, and 
the third to support life on the oyster banks twenty miles below James- 
town—a diet which caused their skins to “ peel off from head to foot 
as if they had been flayed.” The newcomers, unseasoned to the 

climate and appalled by the contrast between their glowing anticipa- 
‘ tions and the stern reality, began to sicken and die like flies. Smith 
“was injured by an explosion of gunpowder and had to go home with the 
ships, leaving the settlement without a leader of outstanding character. 
The winter of 1609-10 lived in Virginian annals as “ the starving time.” 

1 An emigrant family received a share for each of its members over ten years old, 

Doctors, clefgymen and. others received double or treble shares. 


* Somers was notable as the captain who, in conjunction with Sir Amyas Preston, 
. bad commanded in s successful raid on the Spanish Main in 1595. 
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The famishing wretches ate the bodies of the dead, and even killed tha 

living for food. One man at least was executed for murdering and 

eating his wife, Another cast his Bible into the fire and raved in the 
" market-place that there was no God in heaven. In the summer of 
: 1609 there had been 500 inhabitants in Jamestown. By the spring of 
; 1610 sixty alone were left. 

Somers and Gates, subsisting through the same winter at Bermuda 
upon the hogs which some Portuguese navigator of past time had 
turned loose to breed upon the island, had busied their men in building 
two pinnaces. Jn these they sailed up the James in May, 1610. The 
sixty half-dead survivors met them. Together they had but a fort- 
night’s provisions remaining, To stay, in default of help from England, 
was to perish. They decided to embark all hands, make for New- 
foundland, and try there to obtain food for the voyage home. So 
irrevocable the decision seemed that someone proposed to burn the 
houses before departure, but Somers forbade it. On June 7, they 
dropped down the river, leaving Jamestown a deserted ruin; the walls 
broken down, the gates rotting from their hinges, the houses gutted 
of their woodwork. To the despairing band the Virginia enterprise 
seemed at an end, with all its misery and waste of life of no avail. 
But at the river’s mouth they met a pinnace bringing news that English 
ships were coring in from the sea. It was Lord Delaware arriving to 
take up his command, with new men, food, and new hope, All 
retummed to Jamestown, and the darkest hour of the colony was past. 

; ay words of a, survivor best epitomize it: “a miserie, a ruine, a death, 
a hell.” 

Delaware took active measures to restore the undertaking. He 
jappointed 4 new council, censured the idle and the fainthearted, and 
imade a beginning of the strict’ discipline éssential to success. “He 
! despatched Sir George Somers and Captain Samuel Argall to Bermuda 

for a supply of the wild hogs of the island. Argall missed his way, 
but Somers reached the scene of his shipwreck, to die there at the close’; 
of 1610. In spite of Delaware’s activity famine and fever again smote * 
the settlement, and many more deaths occured before better conditions 
were fully established. His representations led the Company to adopt 
the rule of sending out a year’s supplies with every new batch of 
colonists. In 1611 failing health forced him to return to England, 
No sooner had he gone than discipline again became slack, work was 
neglected, and the shiftless inhabitants of JameStown spent their 
days in loafing and playing bowls in the street, whilst their houses and 
crops decayed for lack of attention. 

But retribution was at hand. Later in the year there arrived as 
deputy-governor Sir Thomas Dale, an old soldier, strong of will and , 
mierciless of nature. He saw at once that military discipline alone 

. e6uld secure the performance of necessary jabour; and he proceeded 
0 establish military discipline as he had learned it in the Netherland 
wars, To a code of laws already sent out by Sit Thomes Smith, and 
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used by Delaware, he made additions of his own. Under his 

-administration flogging and death became the penalties for the slightest 
insubordination of attitude, even when evidenced in such trivial 
matters as speaking ill of the Company or neglecting to attend divine 
service. His severity was more than certain natures could endure, 
Some men fled to live among the savages rather than remain under his 
tule; others conspired to overthrow it, and were hanged for their 
pains. But, terrible though his system may appear, there is little 
doubt that it was necessary : where he slew men by dozens their own 
slothfulness had slain them by hundreds, and his justification lies in 
the material prosperity which steadily increased from 1611 onwards. 
The whole story of Virginia up to this time illustrates the inherent 
weakness of a communal state of society in which good and bad sharo 
alike in the fruits of common industry. Such a society inevitably sinks 
into decay unless governed by a despotism. 

Dale remained in the colony until 1616. During part of this period 
Sir Thomas Gates, another old soldier of the same kidney, was governor, 
Dale serving as high marshal or chief officer of justice. The two 
worked amicably together, and devoted themselves to something more 
than the maintenance of a reign of terror. Realizing that half the 
early disasters were traceable to the unhealthy situation of Jamestown, 
they broke fresh ground higher up the river, founding Henrico and 
other new settlements and removing the bulk of the colonists to them. 
After the departure of Gates in 1614 Dale effected a pacification with 
the Indians which lasted for several years, He did this by utilizing 
the love for the English already evinced by Pocahontas, the old king’s 
daughter. Pocahontas married John Rolfe, a prominent settler, and 
the two races subsided into a peace which bade fair to be permanent, 

iTo the Dale-Gates régime also belongs the inauguration of tobacco- 
planting as the staple industry. Rolfe experimented with tobacco in 
, 1612, and in the following year despatched the first cargo to England, 
Once established, tobacco culture spread rapidly, much to the disgust 
‘of James I. and the mercantilists at home, who would have preferred 
to seo their colony produce naval stores or corn, and so add to the self- 
sufficiency of the nation. The current objection to tobacco sprang 
partly from this reason, partly from an idea that its consumption would 
prove to be but a passing fashion, and largely from a genuine belief 
that its sale was harmful and immoral. The conservative opinion of 
the time regarded’ it much as we regard the opium traffic now, and 
Was proportionatcly ashamed of this firstiruit of successful colonization.? 

In the last year of Dale’s rule the seven years of common ownership 
prescribed by the 1609 charter expired, and the governor began the 
allotment of individual plantations to the surviving pioneers. This 
was undoubtedly a step which was urgently needed as a preliminary 
to the relaxation of rule by martial law. Dale also pressed upon the 
re = L. Beer, Origins of the British Colonial System, 1578-1660, New York, 1908, 
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Company another improvement, that of the class of emigrant which 
they were sending out. He protested against the idea that Virginia 
was @ fit receptacle for the failures of England, and contended that it 
was a land worthy to receive better inhabitants. His own words are 


_ worth quoting: “T have seen the best countries of Europe; I protest 


unto you, before the living God—put them all together, this country 
will be equivalent unto them, it being inhabited with good people.” ,, 

The next governor was George Yeardley, who gave place after a" 
short interval to Samuel Argall (1617-19). Argall’s rule marks a stop 
backward. His appointment was due less to his merits than to the 
intrigue of a faction in the Company. He used his office solely as a\ 
means of filling his own purse, arresting the grants of land to the ' 
planters,? and treating them practically as a slave-gang for his own: 
service. Such atleast is the tenor of the colonists’ complaints against 
him ; and as he was never brought to trial, he found no public oppor- 
tunity of disproving the charges. When reports of his proceedings 
began to arrive in England the Company decided to send out Lord 
Delaware with instructions to establish representative government by 
means of 8 popular assembly. Delaware died on the voyage, and after 
some delay Yeardley received the appointment in his stead. Argall 
decamped without awaiting his successor’s arrival. He never returned 
to Virginia, but evidently gained the favour of James I., for he was 
subsequently knighted and employed in positions of trust.® 

Yeardley arrived to take up his second term of office in the spring 
of 1619. His instructions were to put into operation the privileges 
accorded to the colonists by the Company’s resolutions of the previous 
year—privileges to which some have accorded the title of the Magna 


/ Charta of Virginia. He lost no time therefore in summoning a repre- 


ip. 7% 


sentative assembly of two burgesses from each of the eleven settlements 
which now” composed the colony. (With the aid of this assembly, 
which in imitation of the English Commons appointed a speaker and 
a sergeant-at-arms, he enacted a new code of laws for the future 
regulation of the colony’s life. In general they resembled the current 
statutes of the mofher-country with special modifications to suit 
local conditions.) Their significance is that, in conjunction with an 
extended allotment of estates, they mark the end of military com- 
munism and the inauguration of the social order normal to Englishmen 


1 Historians’ estimates of Dale naturally vary. Channing considers him “ the bost 
of the early governors of Virginis,’ Doyle condemns his “atrocious code,” and 
Banoroft says that it ‘ added new sorrows to the wretchedness of the people, who pined 
and perished under despotio rule.” Taken by itself this latter statement would almost 
imply that they bad done otherwise than pine and perish when left to their own 
unruly devices. 

2H, L. Osgood, The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century, New York, 1904, 


. 
a 


2Jt should be noted that Dale, Gates, Yeardley (first period) and Argall were, 
strictly speaking, depnty-governors for Lord Delaware, who retained the title of 
governor from 1609 10 his death in 1618. 
: M 
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living under settled conditions. Some of the enactments sought to 
modify the colony’s exclusive dependence upon tobacco by enjoining 
the production of foodstuffs, silk, flax, and wine. But in spite of a 
progressive fall in its value tobacco remained the only remunerative 
crop, and all attempts failed to establish other branches of industry, 
The extension of the tobacco estates and the prolonged peace with 
the Indians tempted the planters to quit the shelter of their fortified 
settlements and live in more scattered habitations. They had 
apparently good ground for their confidence, for the savages had 
shown themselves increasingly docile for some time, listening to the 
teaching of missionaries, and sending their children to school. But 
appearances were deceptive. The old king Powhatan died. His 
successor was QOpecancanough, long erroneously described as his 
brother, but in reality a stranger of another race, who had in his youth 
‘been driven out by the Spaniards from territory far to the southward. 
This man -harboured an implacable hatred of all white men, and 
possessed the strength of purpose, rare among the savages, to conceal 
his designs until the time was ripe. In 1622 he struck hard and 
suddenly, and before resistance could be organized massacred the 
outlying planters to the number of over three hundred. The result 
was @ guerilla warfare lasting several years, the cessation of attempts 
to civilize the red men, and a temporary contraction of the cultivated 
area. The colonial leaders sought to exterminate the Indians by a 
systematic destruction of their crops. After many years they gave u 
the attempt and the war gradually died- down. Opecancanoug 
lived to carry out another massacre twenty-two years afterwards. 
During this period the history of the Company’s fortunes in England 
is full of interest. In 1612 it obtained a third charter amplifying the 
powers of control conferred upon itin 1609. The 1612 charter provided 
for quarterly meetings of the shareholders to elect members of the 
council, and also added the recently discovered Bermudas or Somers’ 
Islands to its territories. The three most prominent members of the 
directorate were Sir Thomas Smith, Robert Rich, Earl of Warwick, 
and Sir Edwin Sandys, with the last of whom the Earl of Southampton, 
Shakespeare’s patron, was generally found in association. Hach of 
these leaders had a following among the stockholders, and their mutual 
disagreements, springing originally from mere matters of business but 
expanding into broad divergences of principle, ultimately ruined the 
whole corporation. Until 1619 Smith filled the office of treasurer. 
He looked undoubtedly for some return upon the money invested, and 
viewed the undertaking in the same light as the Muscovy and East 
India Companies, with which he was closely connected. A disagree- 
ment with Warwick led the latter to intrigue for the appointment of 
his protégé Samuel Argall as governor in 1617. But a ta Argall fell 
into manifest discredit Waririck and Smith made up their quarrel and 
‘united to oppose the new ideals personified by Sandys and Southampton, 
VT, J. Wertenbaker, Virginia under the Stuarts, Princeton, 1914, p. 89. 
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These ideals were broadly that the social welfare of the settlers and the 
expansion of the colony in the national interest must henceforward. be 
the Company’s chief care. Instead of looking for immediate profits, 
_ this party sought to promote “ the honour and salety of the Kingdom, 
the strength of our Navy, the visible hope of a great and rich trade.” } - 

The theory that these factions in the Company represented the - 
Court and Puritan parties in general politics was long held, and is now 
discredited. Sandys, it is true, was an advanced liberal in political 
and religious matters, but so also was the Karl of Warwick, who 
opposed him. The parallel therefore breaks down.? Whatever 
may have been the origin of the cleavage, the tension became acute in 
1618-9. In the former year Sandys secured the grant of political 
ptivileges to the settlers and the successive appointments of Dela- 
ware and Yeardley to carry it out. Smith, who had approved the 
martial administration of Dale and Gates, resigned the treasurership 
in 1619. Sandys became treasurer in his stead. An examination of 
Smith’s accounts revealed negligence on his part, and in his disgust 
he became a bitter enemy of the Company and its new managers. 
Sandys now commenced another campaign to popularise emigration. 
In his enthusiasm he painted colonial life in too rosy colours, He 
secured thousands of new emigrants, and these, wnseasoned to the 
climate, fell victims to a great outbreak of fever which raged in Virginia 
from 1620 to 1624. The news of the Indian massacre was another 
blow, and hard upon it came the publication of The Unmasking of 
Virginia, by Nathaniel Batler, specially commissioned by the Smith- 
Warwick faction to reveal as many damaging facts about the colony 
as possible. 

So matfers stood in 1623, when it was evident that the Virginia 
Company was in difficult waters. It had never been profitable and 
was now insolvent. The king hated Sandys and his friends for their 
liberalism. He also disapproved strongly of the tobacco trade, although 
he entered into a tobacco contract with the Company in 1622 on terms 
very favourable to himself. Count Gondomar, the Spanish ambas- 
sador, is also said to have been in league with the enemies of Sandys, 
yet it is not clear that Spain could expect much advantage from the 
taking over of Virginia by the Crown;® for James always made it 
plain that although the Company might be offensive to him he was 
staunch supporter of the colony itself, Gondomar’s influence is not 
proven, but the other considerations sufficed to bring the king to a 
decision. In 1623 he opened proceedings for the confiscation of the 
Virginia Company’s charter. ‘The friends of Sandys sought to debate 


2 This represents the Sandys faction’s own account of itself. But in justice to Sniith 
. it should be noted that, whilst the Company’s records for his term of office are missing, 
those for 1619-24 are still extant. We have thus a*proper presentation of the case 
for one party only. 
2 A, P, Newton, op. cif. p. 25. 
8 Egerton, ov. cit. pp. 35-7, 
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the matter in parliament and were silenced by the royal command, 
In 1624 the case was concluded, and the Company ceased to exist, 
Historians are fairly unanimous in their judgments upon the step: 
morally and politically the abrogation may have been unjustifiable ; 
in its practical effects it was a benefit to all concerned.* 


1 Doyle, p. 242; Channing, i. p. 225; Egerton, pp. 35-7. 


CHAPTER ITI 


VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND, 1624-1649 


Waen James I. dissolved the Company Virginia had a population of 
about 1200 settlers, The general plan of its future development was 
already sketched out, dictated principally by the climatic and 
geographical characteristics of the country. The most important of 
these was the river system, by which ocean-going ships could penetrate 
at many points far inland from the coast. There was thus no con- 
centration of external trade at one great depot, as happened in certain 
,Jater colonies. Port facilities being widely diffused, the business 
| population remained equally scattered, and there was no development 
lof large towns. To this decentralization the growth of the tobacco’ 
lindustry and the failure of attempts to establish manufactures also’ 
: contributed. In spite of extensive emigration the population had 
: hitherto remained small, owing to the deadly nature of the climate in 
' the coastal areas. Two factors now combined to remove this check, 
The punishment inflicted upon the Indians after the massacre of 1622 
gradually lightened their pressure upon the older settlements; and 
the distribution of individual estates attracted in place of the older ,* 
military adventurers two new types of settler, the man with capital 
able to open up new districts, and the agricultural labourer willing to 
work as an indentured servant for a term of years with the prospect 
of himself attaining to proprietorship in the course of time. 
y movement thus set in, by which population quitted the malarious 
{ creeks and swamps of which Jamestown had formed such a fatal 
example, and sought the healthier undulating country of the interior, 
which, with its alternating patches of woodland and meadow, more 
‘nearly resembled the Inglish landscape of the period. The crown, 
entering into possession of the late Company's territorial rights, 
‘adopted a fairly liberal land policy. Men with money and energy 
found no hindrance from lack of space, and the foundations were laid 
of that enduring social order based upon the exploitation of large 
estates which for over two centuries was te tender Virginia the type of 
‘a plantation colony. The subsequerit introductién of negro slaves 
Vin place of white labour tended to stabilise these conditions. In 
: 181 
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1624, however, the negroes were only present in insignificant 
numbers.+ 

Such were the prospects of Virginia when the crown assumed control. 
It was perhaps fortunate for the colony that the death of James I. 
shortly followed, for his capricious nature and tortuous modes of 
thought rendered it unsafe to prophesy upon his future conduct of the 
undertaking. Nevertheless it is but fair to say that his attitude 
towards colonial affairs represents the most pleasing aspect of his 
otherwise feeble record. When we consider his truckling to Spain in 
other transactions, it is a matter for congratulation that Virginia 
received steadfast support from home throughout its early tribulations. 
Charles J., before he became entangled in the courses which led to his 
ruin, displayed a statesmanlike moderation and breadth of view in 
colonial policy which are also at variance with his general conduct, 
He issued a new charter in 1625, by which the appointment of the 
governor and council of Virginia was vested in the crown. The 
elected assembly received no formal recognition, but in practice 
Charles made no attempt to curtail its powers, and his appointments 
were usually on sound principles, without the jobbery and corruption 
which disgraced the later period of the Restoration. 

During the years from 1625 to 1640 Virginia steadily improved in 

opulation, wealth and security of life and property. By 1635 the 
inhabitants numbered 5000, and the importation of negroes was on 
the increase. At the same time there were more than twenty different 
settlements returning representatives to the assembly ; the occupation 
of the peninsula between the York and James Rivers was fairly 
complete, extending seventy miles inland from its extremity; and 
there were also about 1000 settlers on the Northampton ‘peninsula, 
the northem arm of Chesapeake Bay. The tobacco output showed 
a proportionate advance, increasing from 20,000 lb. in 1617 to 500,000 
Yb. in 1627, when the period of prosperity was only at its beginning, 
But the West Indian islands of both England and Spain,yere also 
producing tobacco, and the European markets became glutied. The 
consequent fall in price led the assembly to pass enactments forbidding 
newcomers to grow the weed, and restricting the number of plants to 
be cultivated by the older planters. Such legislation was typical of 
the time, and we are not obliged to believe that it was fully enforced. 
A more hopeful remedy lay in the appointment of mspectors to con- 
demn tobacco of poor quality and thus to stimulate a healthy competi- 
tion with the Spanish product, hitherto acknowledged the best. 
Secondary effects of the over-production: were a period of strained 
relations between the planters and the merchants, and a revival of 
com cultivation by which the colony became more self-supporting. 

As the years elapsed and the developments outlined above displayed 
their effects, we find a reniarkable change of tone in the descriptions 
of colonial life. Letters from Virginia are no longer a dreadful 

: 1 The first small consignment arrived in 1619. 
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catalogue of famine, pestilence, and death. Instead, they cescant 
upon the delights of a community in which the rich man lived in 
dignified ease, untroubled by the political oppression which weighed 
upon his brother at home, and the poor man enjoyed better food, 
lighter toil and more prospect of advancement than could be looked 
for by the agricultural labourer of England. We hear much of the 
hospitality of plantation life, whereby a stranger might travel in 
comfort through a land in which inns were unknown; and a writer 
of the middle of the century goes so far as to say that few who had 
once lived in Virginia ever wished to leave. The picture, like that of 
the earlier days of martial law, may be over-coloured; but at least it 
indicates a change for the better. 

We come now to the foundation of Maryland, the second English 
colony upon Chesapeake Bay. In point of time the New England states 
preceded it by a few years ; but since in locality, social conditions, and 
the events of its early history, Maryland is closely linked to Virginia, 
it will be convenient to trace their development side by side. 

One of the original members of the Virginia Company had been 
George Calvert who, after entering upon a political career under the 
patronage of Sir Robert Cecil, had become successively a knight, a 
secretary of state, and an advocate of the Spanish marriage of Prince 
Charles. On the failure of that project he became a convert to Roman 
Catholicism and retired from public life in England. James I. rewarded 
him with a grant of Irish lands and the Irish title of Lord Baltimore. 
He now interested himself in colonization and secured a proprietary 
grant of territory in Newfoundland. His settlement in the Avalon 
peninsula, founded in 1623, was at first prosperous. Then French 
attacks and Puritan complaints of the toleration he accorded to his 
co-religionists rendered the position difficult, and the severity of tho 
northern winters seems finally to have decided him to abandon the 
scene of his first efforts and seek a milder climate for his colonists in 
the south, He therefore sailed for Virginia in 1629, intending to settle 
in that country. But the Virginians disliked his religious views as 
strongly as the Puritans had done. They required him to take the 
oath of supremacy or leave the colony. Te chose the latter alternative _ 
and retumed to England before the close of the year. At home large}: 
schemes of colonial development were in the air; the Massachusetis ,' 
Bay Company had entered upon its career, and Sir Robert Heath had i 
just received a vaguely defined grant of Carolina, in the south. Balti- - 

nore himself seems to have obtained a promise of lands between ‘ 
fe irginia and Carolina, but the jealousy of the Virginians frustrated ,. 
its fulfilment. They despatched William Claybourne to England to i 
keep an eye upon Baltimore’s designs, and the issue of the latter’s | 
patent was deferred until 1632. As finally framed, it conferred the ‘ 
right to plant in an area whose boundary to the south-west was the - 
Potomac River and to the north the fortieth parallel of latitude. 
This territory, at the king’s suggestion, received the name of Maryland. 
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The terms of the charter are of interest since it led to the founding 
of the first permanent proprietary colony. The proprietor, although 
remaining an English subject, became a monarch in miniature. He 
enjoyed the right to make laws for his settlers, subject to the advice 
and consent of the free men among them—an undefined term. More- 
over, the constitutional machinery thus hinted at was left to be devised 

»by himself. The colony was to be exempt from taxation by the 

crown. The religious establishment was to be that of the Church of 

, England, and there was no expressed toleration of Catholicism. Such 
a definite pronouncement was hardly to be expected from an English 
king in the then state of public opinion, but that toleration was 
implied can hardly be doubted when we consider the subsequent 
proceedings of the Calverts and the fact that they remained in favour 
with Charles I. This proprietary grant, one of several issued at the 
same period, marks a reversion from the policy of colonization by 
chartered companies to the original Tudor method illustrated by the 
patents of Ralegh, Gilbert, and the adventurers of Henry VII. 

The first Lord Baltimore died immediately after the receipt of his 
grant, which then fell to his son, Cecilius Calvert, the second Lord 
Baltimore. The latter thus found his path made smooth by his 
father’s labours. Although he never visited his colony he remained 
in active control of it for many years. His personal character has 
been variously interpreted. He was undoubtedly a keen man of 
business, but while some have ascribed his religious policy to a genuine 
love of freedom, others can see in it only the result of complete cynicism.? 
However, the effect rather than the motive of his career is of practical 
importance, and the effect was that Maryland became from the outset 
a, singularly prosperous and enlightened colony. - 

Before the end of 1633 the first expedition set sail from the Thames 
under the command of Leonard Calvert, the proprietor’s brother. Its 
1 two ships, the Ark and the Dove, carried 300 settlers of a type superior 
to those who had first gone to Virginia. It was Baltimore’s aim that 
jthey should be “ not a chance assemblage of individuals, but a formed 
jand articulate body transplanted complete.”2 Most of the leading 

men were Catholics, and it would seem that the humbler settlers were 
also predominantly but not exclusively of that faith. Before clearing 
the English coast they took on board two Jesuit priests. Axriving 
in Chesapeake Bay in February, 1634, they received a friendly welcome 
from Sir John Harvey, the governor of Virginia, and then proceeded 
northwards up the Bay. Calvert chose a site on a tributary flowing 
into the Potomac from the north, and named the first settlement 
St. Mary’s. The priests, contrary to the cautious instructions of the 
id oa marked the foundation by a public celebration of mass. 
altimore had enjoined the private exercise of the Catholic faith. 

A wise innovation in colsnial practice combined with favourable 

local conditions to tender the first settlement a success. There was 
Doyle, p. 378 ;“Lyler, p. 125. ® Doyle, p. 399. 
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no preliminary period of communal working; the gentlemen and 
servants having come out in due proportions and with proper equip- 
ment, it was possible to allot individual plantations from the outset. 
The pioneer work also was facilitated rather than hindered by the 
Indians of St. Mary’s, who welcomed the white men as protectors 
against more powerful tribes dwelling in the interior, With these 
warlike savages the colonists ultimately came into conflict, but for 
the first few years they were able to devote themselves, unhampered 
by military considerations, to the establishment of the settlement on 
sound economic lines, The cultivation of corn was immediately 
successful, the output even exceeding the needs of the colony. Tobacco 
was then taken in hand, and became the staple article of trade. The 
conditions upon which the proprietor distributed the land tended to 
the formation of large estates worked by indentured labour; and 
although the surviving records of early Maryland are scanty, they 
convey a general impression of social justice and fair play which ia 
perhaps traceable to the influence of religious toleration. 

The most unsparing enemies of the Maryland pioneers were men of 
their own race. We have already seen that the Virginians wera 
suspicious of the whole project from its origination. Through the 

dium of Claybourne they had protested in London against the 

fs of Baltimore’s charter. On the arrival of Leonard Calvert in 
erica Governor Harvey had been alone in offering him a civil 
welcome ; and ere a year had elapsed from the founding of St. Mary’s 
a fierce boundary dispute had broken out. Harshly and illiberally as 
the Virginians behaved, they had yet a genuine grievance. As early 
as 1625, years before the Maryland grant had been thought of, they 
had established a trading post upon the Isle of Kent, deep in the 
northern recesses of Chesapeake Bay. William Claybourne was the 
| person chiefly interested in this enterprise, intended for traffic 
with the unsubdued Indians of that region, and this accounts for his 
energy in opposing the designs of the Calvert family. The government, 
in fixing the boundaries of Maryland, ignored his rights, and Leonard 
‘Calvert insisted from the beginning upon the claim of Maryland to 
include the disputed island. This was not the only example of careless- 
ness on the part of Charles I.’s colonial advisers. Practically the whole 
frontier of Maryland, although definitely described upon paper, prove 
difficult to delimit on the spot, owing to uncertainty in determinatio 
of latitude and longitude and in the application of geographical names 
The quarrel with Claybourne was probably exasperated by persona 
feeling. He had been one of the prime movers in the expulsion of th 
first Lord Baltimore from Virginia in 1629. He was now prepared t 
continue histiadé “at Kent-Island-as-a private citizen, but Leonar 
Calvert speedily found opportunity for charging him with treason an 
ordering his arrest. The pretext for thixwas that a scandalmonger 
had accused him of inciting the Indians to attack St. Mary’s. The 
charge appears to have been groundless. Feeling ran so high that a 
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conflict took place in 1635 between the rival partisans, and five men 
were killed in 4 boat action in the Chesapeake. The home government, 
on appeal being made to it, decided im favour of the Maryland conten- 
tion. The Virginians gave up Kent Island, and Claybourne had to 
swallow his defeat until a change in the political situation gave him 
his chance of revenge. 

Meanwhile the development of Maryland ‘continued somewhat 
more slowly than the initial success had given warrant to expect. — 
Lord Baltimore, having sunk much of his fortune in the venture, was 
obliged to exact higher terms for his land than did the crown in Virginia. 
Capitalists therefore preferred the latter colony, and the exploitation 
of Maryland fell increasingly to the smaller freeholders. Socially, 
no doubt, this was desirable, but in the local circumstances it was not 
of economic advantage. In religious matters the enthusiasm of the 
enfranchised Catholics outran the cautious ideas of the proprietor. 
He became alarmed for the security of his patent as reports began to 
arrive of increasing disregard of the English religious code. In 1641, 
when affairs at home began to take a serious turn, he asserted his 
authority to curb the Jesuits, whom he accused of working for his ruin 
under the mask of religion. Thenceforward their activities continued 
on amore moderatescale. Baltimore’s intervention had been necessary, 
for it must be remembered that the population of Maryland had never 
been exclusively Catholic, and that the Protestant element increased 
as time wenton. Any attempt to secure more than a limited toleration 
would have imperilled the whole Catholic pgsition. 

The political evolution of the colony presents special features. 
Originally the governor summoned all the free men—a term which 
he interpreted to mean freeholders—to deliberate in one kody with 
himself and his council. The proprietor intended to limit the powers 
of this assembly to mere assent or dissent to his own legislative pro- 
posals. The colonists, however, speedily made it plain that they 
meant to initiate legislation of their own, and they carried their point. 
As the-settlements extended personal attendance at the assembly. 
became inconvenient, and a custom sprang up of entrusting one man 
with the proxies of his neighbours. Further growth necessitated the 
election of representatives as in Virginia, but the system remained 
long uncrystallised in a formal constitution. Qne man at least, having 
voted for a defeated candidate, claimed to sit in person since otherwise 
he would not have been represented; and his claim was allowed.? 
The final step in the establishment of the normal English mode of 
government was taken in 1647 when the assembly began to sit as a 
separate chamber from the council. In its machinery of government 
Maryland was now on a level with Virginia ; in practice it was more 
independent of home control, for its proprietor, who appointed governor 
and council, could not hop to enjoy the prestige of the crown, which 
filled the corresporfding offices in the older colony. 

1Doyle n 3 7 
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After the settlement of the Kent Island dispute the history of 
Virginia drifted apart from that of Maryland until events arising from 
the outbreak of the Civil War in England again linked the two colonies 
together. The favour shown by the English government to Maryland 
produced much irritation in Virginia, and led to the first contest be- 

| tween the colonists and the crown. In 1635 the leading Virginians 

‘ picked a quarrel with their governor, Sir John Harvey, placed him 
under.constraint, and shipped him to England. His offence had been 

| that, acting under orders from home, he had not supported Claybourne 

‘and his party. The insurgents sent deputies to England to explain 

' their case. The deputies suffered some months’ imprisonment, and 
Harvey returned in triumph with powers to indemnify himself at their 
expense. The soreness arising from this incident had no permanent 
effect upon the loyalty of the Virginians. In 1641 the king appointed 
Sir William Berkeley as governor. He was a staunch royalist, and, 
being personally frank and popular in his earlier years, he was able to 
confirm the royalist and Anglican tone of the colony. During the 
Civil War many exiled cavaliers made their homes in Virginia. 

The Claybourne party seems now to have become a minority. But 
it was watching its opportunity. The outbreak of hostilities in England 
in 1642 provided an excuse for privateering on the seas, In 1643 
Leonard Calvert obtained letters of marque from the king. A little 
later Richard Ingle, a Puritan captain, cruised in Chesapeake Bay with 
a similar authority from the Parliament. Claybourne joined forces ‘ 
with Ingle, and in 1645, they fell upon St. Mary’s, capturing it and 
driving Calvert to take refuge in Virginia. In spite of their grievances 
against Calvert the Virginians supported him as a fellow royalist.’ 
He returned to St. Mary’s in the following year, dying there in 1647. 
Lord Baltimore in England, more in touch with the realities of the 
Civil War than were the colonists in America, felt himself obliged to 
conciliate the now triumphant pazliamentary party. He appointed 
Virginian Protestant, William Stone, to succeed his brother as governor. 
His conduct excited the resentment of the royalists, and the fugitive 

/ Charles II. proclaimed him a traitor in 1649. Before Stone could take 
over his charge the conservative elements in Maryland repudiated the 
authority of Parliament and asserted their allegiance to the king. 
In Virginia also the zoyalists, under Berkeley's leadership, professed 
adherence to Charles I., and when the news of his execution arrived 
in 1649 they recognized his son and prepared for resistance against the 
Commonwealth. The reign of Charles I. thus closes with the two 
southern colonies in revolt, not against the mother-country as such, 
but against the political party dominant in it for the time being. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE PURITAN EMIGRATION TO NEW ENGLAND, 
1620-1649 


(i) The Pilgrim Fathers 


In 1608 a congregation of Puritan dissenters, driven from their homes 
by persecution, emigrated from Scrooby and the neighbouring villages 
and made their way in poverty and distress to Amsterdam in the Pro- 
testant Netherlands; in August, 1609, Henry Hudson,.in the Dutch 
ship Half Moon, discovered the Hudson River and so drew the 
attention of his employers to the project of establishing Dutch trade 
and colonies in North America ; five years later Captain John Smith, 
the Virginia pioneer, examined and charted the coasts of Maine, New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts, and christened them New England ; 
and in 1620 Sir Ferdinando Gorges and others of the influential coloniz- 
ing projectors of the time secured a reconstitution of the moribund 
Plymouth Company of Virginia under the name of the Council for New 
England. These were the leading events in a series which preceded the 
emigration of the discontented English Puritans to America, and deter- 
mined which part of the continent should be the scene of their labours. 
The Scrooby exiles were a band small in numbers and drawn for 
the most part from the poorer section of the middle class—farmers and 
tradesmen of a group of villages upon the great highroad from London 
to the north. Their leading spirits at. the -time -of-their flight were 
: ‘William Brewster, pdstmaster of Scrooby and a former dependent of 
{the secretary Davison whom Elizabeth had made the scapegoat for 
itthe execution of the Queen of Scots; Richard Clifton and John 
‘Robinson, two clergymen dispossessed. of~their- livings- for noncon- 
yformity sand William Bradford who, although but a youth—he was 
} bom in 1590—was already evincing qualities of mind and character 
which were to place him at the head of the movement. By existing 
statutes it was illegal for this congregation to leave the country, and 
their first plan of evasion in 1607 was foiled by the treachery, it was 
said, of the shipmaster whp was to transport them. Their second 
attempt, in 1608, -barely succeeded. Before the embarkation was 
complete, a cry arose that the magistrates were upon them. The 
188 
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ship’s crew made sail, leaving on the quay of Boston the personal 
belongings and some of the wives of the passengers; and those who 
were on board arrived penniless in Amsterdam after a stormy passage 
which occupied a fortnight.1 From Amsterdam they removed ere 
long to Leyden, where they joined hands with other religious exiles 
from various parts of England. In the cities of the Netherlands they 
led & hard life. Most of them had abandoned their worldly goods in 
England, and they had to gain a living by manual labour in unac- 
customed trades, with the added handicap of being aliens in a 
competitive industrial population. Their children, forced to take 
part in the struggle for bread, grew up weakly and regretful of their 
fathers’ auster§ choice. Some of the fainthearted gave up the contest 
and returned to England; some of the younger men married in the 
country or enlisted in the Dutch armies. There was no guarantee 
even of a continuance of existing conditions, for religious factions 
were rife in Holland and there was ever the menace of a reconquest by 
Catholic Spain. As the years went by it became clear that to remain 
at Leyden meant at best a loss of their English nationality. For 
these reasons they began to look more and more to the empty lands 
across the Atlantic, where spiritually they might be at peace and 
where material circumstances could scarcely be harsher than in Europe. 

They had originally no intention of settling in New England. The 
locality first proposed was Guiana, which had received so much 
attention already from English pioneers under James J. We can 
understand now that Giliana was hopelessly unsuitable for the type 
of settlement the Leyden congregation had in mind, and the fact that 
it should have been seriously considered throws an interesting sidelight 
on the general information concerning America current at the time. 
After abandoning the idea of Guiana the exiles next approached the 
Dutch authorities on the question of a settlement near the Hudson, 
and finally obtained a patent from the Virginia Company conferring 
leave to occupy the extreme northern limits of that corporation’s 
territory. Sir Edwin Sandys was at this period (1619-20) in control 
of the Virginia Company’s policy, and it was probably to his Puritan 
leanings that the intending emigrants were indebted for the concession, 
Sandys indeed may have had personal acquaintance with William 
Brewster, who had been a tenant of his brother at Scrooby. 

The next difficulty was the lack of funds. The estimated cost of 
planting each member of the colony was £10, and that sum 
accordingly became the share unit of a company privately formed 
to carry out the enterprise. The required sum could not be raised 
among those who sympathized for religious reasons. The emissaries 
of the Leyden congregation therefore entered into an agreement with 
a syndicate of London financiers headed hy Thomas Weston. Weston 
and his friends viewed the project purely as a commercial investment, 


1 There was already at Amsterdam a separatist congregation which had emigrated 
before the death of Elizabeth. 
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and drove a somewhat hard bargain as the price of their support. All 
land was to be worked in common for the first seven years ; personal 
emigration, as in Virginia, was to rank as equivalent to the subscription 
of one share; and trading rights were to be reserved to the syndicate, 
Communal working was thus forced upon the settlers from without, 
and not undertaken, as some have supposed, from any design of 
imitating early Christian methods. The emigrants, indeed, pleaded 
for individual ownership of small plots of land from the outset, but 
this was refused by the syndicate. 

These arrangements having been concluded, the advance party 
left Leyden in July, 1620, and sailed from Delft to Southampton in 
the ship Speedwell, Additional emigrants from England joined them, 
and a larger ship, the Mayflower, was chartered to accompany the 
original vessel across the Atlantic. The two left Southampton in 
company on August 5, but ere long the Speedwell developed a‘leak, 
and they put into Plymouth. Here some of the passengers abandoned 
the voyage, and the Speedwell was left behind, the Mayflower finally 
sailing alone with one hundred colonists on September 6. aes the 
northerly route across the ocean the Mayflower made a landfall at 
Gape Cod in New England on November 11, 1620. The intended 
destination had been the shore of Delaware Bay, just within the 
northern limit of the Virginia Company’s claims, and some 400 miles 
to the southward of the actual point of arrival. The Pilgrim Fathers 
now abandoned their original intention and decided to pitch their 
camp upon the shores of New England instead. Two possible in- 
trigues have been suggested as the cause of this radical change of plan. 
One is that the Dutch had bribed the Mayflower’s captain to deposit 

is passengers in a region remote from the New Netherlands; this 
tory is first traceable some. forty years later, and receives no support 
om the writings of the Pilgrims themselves. The other is that 
Thomas Weston, the chief of the London syndicate, was a secret agent 
\.of Sir Ferdinando Gorges and the Council for New England, and 
dikewise bribed the shipmaster to cut short the voyage at Cape Cod. 
/¥or this supposition also there is no real evidence, although it squares 
very well with the known facts of the situation. The New England 
| Council were not disposed to invest money in planting their concession ; 
| nevertheless it was to their interest to attract settlers, since they 
‘ hoped to make their profit from the development of trade and fisheries. 
’ Actually they showed no displeasure when they heard that the Pilgrims 
had invaded their territory, and made no difficulty in according them a 
formal recognition. Yet the simple explanation is probably the true 
one. There were grave disadvantages in a prolonged coasting voyage 
at the advanced season of the year; and the Pilgrim Fathers were 
undoubtedly pleased with the aspect of the bay enclosed by Cape Cod. 
After a month’s exploration they decided to settle at the harbour of 
Plymouth 1 on the western shore of the bay. . 
+ So named by John Smith in 1614 
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Soon after the first landing the Pilgrims executed a mutual agree- 
ment acknowledging their allegiance to the king of England and’ 
promising to abide by such laws and ordinances as might be enacted! 
Compact, remained the basis of the colony’s future government, since 
there Was nO royal charter to define the constitution as in Virginia! 
and in the later cases of Massachusetts and Maryland. The small! 
number of the settlers rendered electoral machinery unnecessary for 
many years to come, and the whole body met in primary assembly tg 
choose their officers and pass such measures as they thought fit. ; 

The first governor was John Carver, and on his death early in 1621 
William Bradford was elected to the office. Bradford remained 
governor until 1657, the year of his death, with the exception of short 
intervals amounting to five years when, at his own desire, another was 
appointed. To the mind of a scholar he united the character of a man 
of action and a statesman, and he displayed a large-hearted toleration 
and complete absence of self-seeking which were the more remarkable 
when contrasted with the narrowness of his upbringing and the bitter 
struggles of his early years. Every community takes much of its 
tone and corporate character from its head, and the colony of Plymouth, 
undoubtedly owed to William Bradford much of the purity and sim- 

licity which distinguished it throughout its independent career. 
illiam Brewster and Edward Winslow, who survived for many years 
at Plymouth, were likewise leaders of character and Jearning. One 
professional soldier, Milee Standish, also threw in his lot with the 
Pilgrim band, although not belonging to their church, and played on a 
smaller scale a part comparable to that of John Smith in Virginia. 

Of the cburage and determination of these men the immediate future 
had an ample test in store. No sooner had they chosen the site of 
their settlement than winter set in in bitter earnest and sickness began 
to take toll of their scanty numbers. In five months fifty of the hundred 
were dead; of the eighteen wives who accompanied their husbands, 
but four outlived the first winter. To lack of shelter was added 
shortage of food, although the New England woods teemed with game 
and the seas with fish. On this point an American historian has the 
following explanation. “In those days,” he says, ‘‘ middle-class 
Englishmen knew little of sport. In England and in Holland, not 
one of them probably had ever gone in pursuit of a wild animal, and 
few, if any, had ever caught a fish.” 1 This, of English farmers and 
villagers, is strange reading. But the circumstances of the case 
account for the famine. Much of the fishing tackle of the expedition 
had, by an oversight, been left behind in the Speedwell; hunting in 
the depth of winter was not always practicable, and if the young and 
active members of the party had been permitted to scatter and rove 
there would have been a speedy end to the hard, work needed for 
planting the settlement. Later, when the summer set in, Bradford 

1 Channing, i. p. 810. 
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kept all hands strictly to the task of raising crops, and there is no 
doubt that he was wise to do so, for to the man of northern Europe 
bread is a more necessary food even than meat. 

The victory over the first winter, gained at such terrible cost, 
determined the success of the experiment. Thenceforward progress 
was slow but steady. In 1622 a reinforcement arrived, although the 
London partners failed to send with it a sufficiency of supplies. Even 
with men of high moral character the system of communal working 
proved a failure. Bradford became convinced of the fallacy of the 
idea “that the taking away of property and bringing in community’ 
into a commonwealth would make them happy and flourishing as if 
they were wiser than God.” Sir Thomas Dale had shown the one 
method of making the arrangement workable. But the Pilgrims had 
not fled from one despotism to set up another, and in 1623 they divided 
the corn lands into individual lots as the only means of coping with 
the chronic scarcity. The result justified their decision, for in two 
years they had so much com that they were able to barter some to the 
Indians. But the step was a breach of the agreement with the finan- 
ciers. The Pilgrims reserved to the latter the proceeds of the fur 
trade with the natives, and set themselves to clear off their remaining 
indebtedness. In 1627 they paid Weston and his partners £1800 for 
their entire interest in the colony, and thus dissolved the bond which 
restricted their independence. 

At this period Plymouth consisted of log houses built in two streets, 
with a governor’s house and a combined church and granary. Cannon 
were mounted at the crossroads and on the church, and the whole was 
surrounded by a palisade. With the Indians the Pilgrims’ relations 
were fortunate. Shortly before their arrival a pestilence ‘had swept 
away most of the red men of the vicinity, leaving cornfields already 
cleared for the newcomers to cultivate. With other tribes along the 
coast a fur trade sprang up, and the honest dealings of the English 
secured an amity which was seldom broken. When two savages 
were killed in a chance scuffle it was regarded as a matter for extreme 
regret and,even for grave condolences in letters sent across the Atlantic. 
The Dutch at the mouth of the Hudson also showed no hostility to- 
wards the little colony, evidently not foreseeing in it the germ of a 
movement which was to oust their flag from the continent, 

As we have seen, it was not the policy of the New England Council 
to adventure its own members’ money in colonies. It granted licences 
freely to intending settlers and fought hard to retain its trading and 
fishing monopoly against would-be interlopers from home. In this 
roanner a number of small settlements sprang up along the New 
_ England coast during the decade following the voyage of the Mayflower, 
One ofthese was despatched by Thomas Weston to the site of the 
present Boston in, 1622.° ‘its members speedily fell into necessity and 
quarrelled with the Indians. A despairing appeal for aid reached 
Plymouth, and Miles Standish led a party to the zescue. He drove 
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off the Indiens and brought away the starving white men, the majority 
of whom returned to England. Another venture was that of Thomas 
Morton, who set up, also in the Boston neighbourhood, as a fur-trader 
and drink-seller to the Indians. He and his reprobate followers called 
their station Merrymount and caused great scandal to the Pilgrims, 
who complained that they frisked round a maypole and drank pounds 
worth of liquor in a morning. When they added to these offences 
that of selling muskets to the red men the nuisance became intolerable. 
Standish went to Merrymount and arrested its proprietor. The 
Plymouth elders banished him from the country, but he soon returned 
to his old trade, to be dealt with ultimately by some new neighbours 
of sterner mould who began to make their appearance in 1629. By 
the latter date there were eight small trading posts on the New England 
coast, some of them of a more respectable type than Merrymount. 

Plymouth itself grew slowly in population, and began to throw off 
new townships. In 1624 there were 180 settlers; in 1630, 300; and 
in 1642, 3000. By the latter date the number of townships had risen 
to ten. This extension necessitated the formation of an elective 
assembly, which came into being in 1636-8. A fishing station was 
established at Cape Ann, but salt works at the same place failed to 
prosper. An export trade in corn and cattle began to thrive, and, 
coupled with the fur trade, ensured solid prosperity. This steady but 
unbrilliant progress became the keynote of the colony in material 
affairs, as a certain broadness of outlook, unusual in Puritan com- 
munities, was that of igs religious history. In Plymouth, in fact, 
seventeenth-century Puritanism was seen atits best. Its more 
vigorous, if in some ways less pleasing, aspect appears in the under- 
taking we have next to consider. 


(ii) Massachusetts 


The ten years following the voyage of the Mayflower witnessed a 
large transformation and development of English Puritanism. The 
great body of opinion which had vainly sought reforms at the Hampton 
Court Conference, but had not been prepared to follow thé emigrating 
separatists of 1608, began to appear as a political power in the later 
parliaments of James I. and the early parliaments of his son. Its 
leaders were men of greater wealth and standing than the Pilgrim 
Fathers. Its strength lay among the merchants of London and the 
squires of the eastern counties; in the person of Sir Edwin Sandys 
it controlled the later fortunes of the Virginia Company; and its 
adherents in the ranks of the peerage included the Karls of Warwick 
and Lincoln and Lords Saye and Brooke. Although tinged throughout 
with the prevailing religious dissent, much of the force of the movement 
was political: the advanced Englishman,of the seventeenth century 
would no longer consent to be governed by the arbitrary power of 
sovereigns who by their own actions had forfeited much of his respect. 
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The establishment of Plymouth and other small settlements to the 
north of Cape Cod, in the sphere allotted to the New England Council, 
diverted the attention of many influential men from the discouraging 
politics of England to the possibilities of America. In March, 1628, 
six partners obtained from the New England patentees a, grant of the 
land between the Merrimac and Charles Rivers, a tract which sub- 
sequently became the colony of Massachusetts. 

Of the original six partners, one only, John Endicott, crossed the 
Atlantic in person and became prominent in the development of the 
venture. He was an ardent Puritan, ripe to throw off his nominal 
allegiance to the Anglican Church, and his early proceedings in Massa- 
chusetts indicated the advent of a militant force and the opening of o 

\new chapter in the history of America. Arriving at Salem with 
isixty followers in September, 1628, he found the place occupied by a 
small party of secular colonists having no connection with the Ply- 
mouth Pilgrims. He came to an arrangement which safeguarded the 
interests of these existing settlers, and then proceeded to impress 
his vigorous personality on the whole district. He deported to 
England two members of his own party who claimed the right to 
use the Anglican prayer-book, telling them that “ New England was 
.no place for them.” He hewed down the Merrymount maypole, and 
rechristened the site Mount Dagon, with a stern admonition to the 
occupants “to look well that there be better walking.” Whatever 
may have been the intentions of his partners in England it is 
evident that he regarded himself as the pioeer of a strictly Puritan 
community. 

In the meantime preparations were going on at home for the ex- 

loitation of the Massachusetts grant on a large scale. The original 
foldiacs of the concession from the New England Council threw open 
the project to investors and formed the Massachusetts Bay Company, 
which received its charter from Charles I. on March 4, 1629. The 
company was at first ostensibly secular in its objects, but the majority 
of its members were Puritans, some holding very pronounced views, 
and these leading spirits probably entertained from the outset purposes 
which they did not think fit to make public until a later stage had 
been reached. Evidence pointing in this direction lies in the fact that 
whilst the charter was bemg drafted its promoters obtained the ruling 
out of a clause which would have enforced the residence of the governing 
body in England. This was a customary provision in such documents, 
and its omission is significant in view of what followed. The terms 
,of the grant followed in general the precedent of the Virginia Company, 
; but there was to be no preliminary period of communal ownership, 
. and the allotment of estates was to begin at once. 

In the summer of 1629 the underlying motives in the scheme became 
apparent. Three hundred’-recruits went out to join Endicott’s ad- 
vanced party, but the great expedition was postponed to the following 
year, and at a meeting of the shareholders Matthew Cradock, the 
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governor, announced that he had received a suggestion for the entire 
body to transfer itself to Massachusetts, and desired those concerned 
to think over the matter. Several gentlemen of the eastern counties 
declared their willingness to emigrate with their dependents, and 
before the end of the year the decision was taken. Ten of the wealthier 
members bought up the stock of those who preferred to remain at home. 
Matthew Cradock resigned the governorship and John Winthrop 
with a new body of assistants took his place. The members of the 
reconstituted company dispersed to their homes to wind up their 
affairs and prepare to cross the ocean in the following spring. It was 
the year which had witnessed the dissolution of Charles’ third tumultuous 
parliament after the Puritan commons had held their Speaker in his 
chair whilst they concluded their business, with the king’s guards 
hammering at the door. Sir John Elyot and other leaders in that 
defiant act were now prisoners in the Tower, and the king had entered 
upon the reckless course of tyranny which was to bring him in twenty 
years to the scaffold. That he should have lifted no finger to stay the 
proceedings of the Massachusetts Company is not to be explained as 
an oversight. It was the one element of prudence in his conduct that 
he recognized the need of 2, safety-valve for the opinions of the stubborn 
men he was seeking to coerce. 
John Winthrop, who now became the leader of the emigrants, 
was @ Suffollx squire born in the Armada year. He was a man of 
‘legal training, cool temperament and a large capacity for administra- 
: tion. But for his religioWs convictions he might have looked forward 
to a distinguished career at home. But the trend of affairs made it 
increasingly evident that the England of Charles I. had no promise 
for such men as he; at that date the most imaginative among them 
could not have forecasted the Puritan ascendancy which the future 
shad instore. For Winthrop there was no question of a conflict between 
jhis practical ambitions and his religious belief. He made the one 
‘subserve the other; and when, in 1629, his opinions lost him his 
office of attorney of the Court of Wards, he threw himself heartily into 
the Massachusetts project. His guiding motive, and that of his 
fellow colonists, is well expressed in a letter written by him in the 
}.summer of 1629: “My dear wife, I am verily persuaded God will 
bring some heavy affliction upon this land, and that speedily ; but if 
the Lord seeth it will be good for us, he will provide a shelter and a 
hiding place for us and others, as a Zoar for Lot, a Sarephthah for his 
prophet.” Again in the same year he wrote: “ Evil times are coming, 
“when the church must fly. to the wilderness.” This conception of 
themselves as men fleeing from the wrath to come accounts for much 
of the indifference of the New England Puritans to the subsequent 
struggle in the mother-country. Their brethren left at home had not 
girded themselves and fled ; they might therefore fight out their battle 
unaided, for they had ceased to be of any concern to the elect in 
Massachusetts. * 
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Winthrop duly set sail in the spring of 1630, and arrived at Salem 
on June 12 with eleven ships and 900 settlers. This was the greatest 
number of colonists which had yet crossed the Atlantic in one party 
and, in keeping with its inauguration, the development of the colony 
continued on a larger and more rapid scale than had previously been 
seen. The new arrivals found that Endicott’s pioneers had suffered 
mouch from sickness and privation, and they themselves had a hard 
time in the winter of 1630-1. Some two hundred died and as many 
retumed to England before the problem of the food supply had been 
effectively taken in hand. The leaders, however, acted with energy. 
They incorporated with their own community the scattered settlements 
already existing upon their land, and by the end of the first winter 
Massachusetts had eight recognized townships. Winthrop chose 
Boston as the seat of government. One of his first acts on seeing the 
local conditions had been to send for fresh stocks of food. A ship 
arrived with supplies from England in February, and these, with an- 
other cargo from Virginia, relieved the most pressing necessity and 
gave the colonists a chance to await the ripening of their own harvest 
in 1631. Thenceforward the material success of the community was 
never in doubt. A moderate number of recruits arrived in 1631 and 
1632. In the following year the stream swelled in volume, and by 
May, 1634, Winthrop estimated the population at 4000. In 1642, 
when the Civil War interrupted the westward flow, it amounted to 
rae to convey which nearly two hundred ships had crossed the 

tlantic. 

Winthrop’s expedition, like that of the Pilgrim Fathers, had been 
rthe transference of an already organized community. Its leaders 
{ arrived with their intentions clear-cut in their own minds, and since 

ithey bore with them their charter and their whole machinery of 
, government, they were able to put their ideas into practice without 
delay and without interference from home. The identity of the 
colony with the Company secured by the personal emigration of all 
the stockholders paved the way for the rapid development and the 
practical independence of Massachusetts as compared with the older 
plantation of Virginia. 
} By the terms of the charter the election of the governor and the 
| Officials lay with the stockholders or free men of the Company. These, 
after the readjustment of 1629, were only twelve in number. The 
remaining settlers had thus at the outset no political rights. To 
withhold such rights from influential men who had brought their 
families and dependents from England by zeason of political oppression 
was manifestly impossible. Accordingly the ruling circle decided in 
1631 to throw open the freedom of the colony to members of churches 
already established therein or afterwards to be established with the 
approval of the existing churches. By this means, although the 
franchise was extended, the original founders perpetuated their power. 
Religious conformity became the basis of the colony’s political life, 
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and the penalty of dissent was to be the loss of civic rights. No man 
might be a church member unless his opinions satisfied the scrutiny 
of a véry narrow circle of the leading spirits, who had in their own 
hands the power of admitting new members to their body and of ex- 
pelling any who might show signs of independent thought. Nor 
were these powers less in practice than in theory. They were acted 
upon to the full. The early political history of Massachusetts is that 
of a close and intolerant oligarchy utterly untouched by the demo- 
cratic ideals which have often been loosely ascribed to it. Winthrop 
and his friends would have scouted the suggestion that they were 
founding a democratic state in the modern sense of the word. Their 
political standpoint was that of the ordinary country gentleman of 
their time, with a natural assumption of authority stiffened by the 
‘Puritan conviction that they, the chosen servants of God, must 
rbe right and all others wrong; and they had not, like the poor 
separatists of Leyden, learned the beauty of toleration in the hard 
school of adversity. They hated William Laud and all his opinions, 
‘but to his methods they paid the practical compliment of adopting 
‘them themselves. 

The magistrates of Boston soon found occasion to exercise their 
authority. Thomas Morton, the Merrymount gun-trader, returned 
to his old haunts from his banishment in England. Winthrop’s men 
seized him and deported him once more, after ceremoniously burming 
his house as an example to evil-doers. He revenged himself by giving 
information to Archbishop Laud of their religious practices, and by 
writing a bool: satirising “the New English Canaan.” But it would 
seem that America had for him an irresistible attraction, for he returned 
once more in his old age, suffered further rough treatment, and died in 
the country. An undesirable of similar character was a self-styled 
knight named Sir Christopher Gardiner. He was accused of loose 
living and banished, to give valuable information in his turn to the 
enemies of the colony. In 1631 also “one Ratcliffe” was flogged, 
lost his ears, and was banished for defaming the government; and 
other cases of the kind are likewise recorded. 

The above proceedings were but typical of the current English 
peice in dealing with disorderly characters, and might be justified 

y @ consideration of the special dangers besetting a new community. 
On a very different footing was the case of Roger Williams, a young ' 
Welsh preacher who landed in the colony in 1631, Although of 
kindly nature and of high moral character he was opinionated and 
pugnacious, and speedily discovered that he was at variance with the 
generality on a fundamental matter. He objected to a state church, 
the mainspring of Massachusetts life. Passing on to Plymouth in the 
hope of finding more congenial society, he soon fell out with Governor 
Bradford and returned of his own free will to Massachusetts. Here 
he secured a following at Salem and for three years’engaged in disputes 
with Winthrop and the officials on a variety of subjects. They were 
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loath to proceed against him, for Winthrop himself had designated him 
“a godly minister.” But at length the supremacy of the religious 
oligarchy was felt to be in danger, and they decided that he must 
go. He eluded the pursuit of those who sought to ship him to England 
and made off southwards to lay the foundation of the independent 
colony of Rhode Island. Another religious dissentient was Mistress 
Anne Hutchinson, probably the most masterful character, aftor 
Winthrop, in New England. She criticized first the doctrines and then 
the conduct of the ministers. She developed a theological system 
which is unintelligible to any but an expert in such matters; and, 
proving steadfastly recalcitrant, she also was banished, to form a new 
settlement of her own near that of the exiled Williams. Dr. Robert 
Child, another Puritan divine, was fined for objecting to church member- 
ship as a test of citizenship. He sailed for England of his own motion 
and so probably forestalled the usual sentence upon malcontents, 
Whilst the leaders of these several movements sufiered in the manner 
above described, their adherents wore fined, disfranchised and ad- 
monished with varying degrees of severity. 
‘ -In secular matters the government of Massachusetts acted usually 
‘<with wisdom and foresight. It was careful to secure a title to its 
‘lands by purchase from the Indians; it forbade the sale of drink to 
them, and it encouraged missionaries to begin the work of civilization. 
In consequence it had no Indian war to fight on its own account for a 
generation. J'or economic as much as for ethical reasons it prohibited 
the cultivation of tobacco, in which the colony could scarcely have 
expected to compete with the warmer regions to the southward. 
Corn-growing, fur-trading, fishing and shipbuilding became ultimately 
the staple industries, and a vigorous intercourse sprang upwith the 
West Indies in despite of the mercantile policy which the mother- 
country was building up. 

The principal dangers to the colony arose from the jealousy of the 
New England Council and the growing influence of Archbishop Laud 
in the English woild, - “The New lnplend Osuna). slthough it had 
been anxious’ to forward the settlement of its lands, could only view 
with alarm the vitality and independence of the community which 

- now occupied the choicest part of them. Its disregard of geography 
' in the making of its various grants provided material for an abundant 
‘ crop of disputes. In 1635 it was dissolved, its members dividing its 
. claims to unallotted territory amongst themselves. Sir Ferdinando 
',Gorges obtained the principal share, and in 1639 received a royal 
i grant for the proprietorship of Maine. Prior to that date he had made 
cactive complaints about the trend of events in Massachusetts, and had 
‘suggested the formation of one united crown colony of New England 
“with himself as governor. There is little doubt that he would have 
given serious trouble had fot the outbreak of the Civil War occupied 
all the king’s energies at home. Before this it had become plain that 
Charles I. regretted his complaisance to the Puritan projects, ‘In 
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1634 he placed Laud at the head of a Commission for Plantations with 
very extensive powers. Laud, his animosity already whetted against 
“King Winthrop,” determined to be master of the New England 
Puritans equally with those at home. He began proceedings against 
the Massachusetts rulers for exceeding the privileges embodied in 
their charter. Of this Winthrop had undoubtedly been guilty, trusting 
that his remoteness from the source of authority would permit him to 
carry matters with a high hand. He now played a waiting game, 
returning soft answers although resolute not to make any material 
submission. His prudence was justified by the course of events, for 
the Civil War saved him from Laud as it did from Gorges. But had 
Charles successfully maintained his role of absolute monarch there is 
little doubt that Massachusetts would have fought for its independence 
rather than give way. The principal restraining influence seems to 
have been not the sentiment of loyalty but the practical consideration 
that the New Englanders, by remaining English subjects, preserved 
their right to inherit property at home. 

Winthrop long maintained his ascendancy in the colony he had made, 
although his tenure of the governorship was not unbroken. In 1634 
Thomas Dudley filled that office; in 1635 John Haynes; and in 1636 
the younger Sir Henry Vane, lately arrived from England. Vane, 
however, was not sufficiently firm with religious dissentients to 
satisfy the dominant party, and Winthrop returned to power in the 
following year. He was governor from that date until 1640, again 
from 1642 to 1644, and fsom 1645 until his death in 1649, 


* (iti) Rhode Island, Connecticut and New Haven 


Roger Williams, on his expulsion from Massachusetts, travelled 
southwards with a few adherents, and made friends with the Indians 


i 


of Narragansett Bay. In 1636 he purchased, according to his own:’' 
is 


account, a tract of land trom these allies, and established a settlement 
which he named Providence near the northern end of the bay. He 
_ allowed his neighbours complete religious liberty—in fact, he could 
| not consistently do otherwise, for his own opinions were constantly 
changing—and in political matters the settlement lived with the 
minimum of organized control. Other emigrants from Massachusetts 
joined him, and in two years Providence had sixty settlers. 
In 1638 Anne Hutchinson and her fellow exiles passed through 
: Providence on their way to seek a new habitation. Her husband, a 
| peace-loving man of colourless character, accompanied her, but her 
principal lieutenant was William Coddington, who became the magis- 
trate of the little community when it formally declared itself a body 
politic, The party finally chose a site at Portsmouth on the Island of 
Aquidneck in Narragansett Bay. They altered the name to Rhode 


cvs (8.1 Beer, Origine of the British Qolonial System, pp. 925-30. 
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Tsland, and this became ultimately the title of the whole group ol, 
settlements now under discussion. A year later Coddington founded’ 
Newport on the southern side of the island. After these townships 
had been established the restless Mrs. Hutchinson made yet another 
removal. Taking with her her children and grandchildren, sixteen 
persons in all, she went westwards to Long Island, and there the 
entire party were massacred by Indians in 1643. “ God’s hand is 
.apparently seen therein,” was Winthrop’s comment when he heard 
the news. 
. The fourth constituent portion of Rhode Island was the township of 
Shawomet, afterwards Warwick, founded in 1638 by Samuel Gorton. 
This man, like the neighbouring pioneers, was a religious exile from 
Massachusetts. He had lived there little more’than a year when he 
had to leave by reason of his unorthodox and blasphemous opinions. 
Plymouth and Portsmouth in their turn cast him out, and he acquired 
,from the Indians the estate of Shawomet, a few miles south of Providence. 
\Massachusetts adopted generally a policy of ignoring the subsequent 
proceedings of those whom she had deemed unworthy of her own citizen- 
ship, but Gorton was suspected of fomenting unrest among the red 
men, and he certainly continued to write abusive letters to Winthrop 
and his friends. They therefore sent an expedition which seized him 
and brought him prisoner to Boston. He sailed for England and laid 
his case before the Earl of Warwick, now president of the Parliamentary 
Commission for Plantations. Backed by Warwick’s support, he 
returned to Shawomet, renamed it in honourrof his patron, and ended 
,his life there without further disturbing incident.? 
Hitherto the Rhode Island communities had been independent of 
one another, Their position, however, was insecure since ‘they had 
no legal title to the possession of their lands. Massachusetts had a 
royal charter, and Plymouth a formal grant from the New England 
Council. Rhode Island now determined to seek a similar recognition. 
In 1643 Roger Williams took ship for England and approached the 
Parliamentary Commission. In doing so he took a serious risk, for the 
Civil War was at this date by no means decided, and the king’s dis- 
pleasure might have fallen heavily on those who treated his enemies 
\as the sovereign power. However, Williams obtained a parliamentary 
jcharter organizing Providence,'Portsmouth and Newport as one colony, 
with power to admit Warwick and other townships which might arise 
in the district. From his return in 1644 dates the history of Rhode 
Island as a corporate colony. The grant was not acted upon until 
1647, when the leading men of the four settlements met at Portsmouth 
, and framed the rudiments of a democratic constitution. In general 
‘it may be said that all householders were enfranchised, but the atrange- 
ments fluctuated until the period of the Restoration, when it became 
necessary to seek a royal chérter for the colony. As might be expected 
from the circumstances of its foundation, there was no attempt to set 
1Channine. i. 390.2 
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p & religious test for citizenship as in the case of Massachusetts, 

| “ Rhade Island,” it has been said,1 “was to New England what New 

England as a whole was to the mother-country ”—that is, a schismatic 
and suspect community. 

Some ninety miles west of Massachusetts Bay runs the fertile valley 
of the Connecticut River which, rising near the present Canadian 
boundary, flows nearly due south for the greater part of its course, and 
turns south-eastward for the last thirty miles before finding its exit 
to the sea at the mouth of Long Island Sound. This valley became the 
scene of another development of New England expansion which took 
place contemporaneously with the foundation of the Rhode Island 
settlements, Already, before 1633, English and Dutch pioneers had 
visited the Connecticut. In that year the Dutch established a fort 
on its lower reaches. Immediately on hearing of this, the men of 

| Plymouth, foreseeing that the Indian trade of the region might be 
valuable, planted a tival settlement fifteen miles higher up the stream. 
But it was not from Plymouth that the principal influx of Englishmen 
was to proceed. In' 1635 there began from Massachusetts Bay an 
overland een which resulted in the establishment of townships 
at Wethersfield, Hartford, Windsor and Springfield, all on the banks 
of the Connecticut River, The leaders of this movement were not 
political exiles like Williams and Mrs. Hutchinson, but respected 
citizens of Massachusetts, John Haynes, an ex-governor, Roger 
Ludlow, and Thomas Hooker, a preacher. Their migration may 
have been due to dissatisfaction with the trend of events in the parent 
colony, but was more probably inspired by a desire for elbow-room and 
the superior quality of the Connecticut soil; at least there is no hint 
of a quafrel, and they remained on terms of amity with their former 
comrades, By the end of 1636 there were 800 inhabitants in the new 
settlements. Springfield, the most northerly of the group, was after- 
wards found to be within the limits of Massachusetts, and remained 
under its jurisdiction. 

At the same period the leaders of English Puritanism, then at the 
nadir of their fortunes at home, had marked the Connecticut region 
as the scene of a possible refuge for themselves should the king’s 
measures drive them to emigrate. The Harl of Warwick, president 
of the New England Council, granted in 1632 a patent for plantation 
to Lords Saye and Brooke, John Pym, John Hampden and others.* 
In 1635-6, these associates sent out an advanced party under John 
Winthrop the younger and Lyon Gardiner to survey the coast near 
the mouth of the river and prepare the ground for their own azrival. 
The English expedition founded the settlement of Saybrook, but with 
that the efforts of the English Puritans came to an end.*? The ship- 


1 Doyle, The Puritan Colonies, London, 1887,70l, i. p. 240. 
2A, P. Newton, Colonizing Activities of the English Puritans, pp. 83-4. 
3 Newton, pp. 176-185. 
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money contest, the Scottish rising, and the assembly of the parliaments 
of 1640 riveted their attention upon home affairs, and they abandoned 
their purpose of emigrating to America. The Saybrook pioneers 
lived on friendly terms with the Massachusetts emigrants high up 
the river, assisted them to repel Dutch intruders from New Amsterdam, 
and finally in 1644 coalesced with them to form the united colony of 
Connecticut. 

The next stage in the development of Connecticut was an Indian 
war on an extensive scale, the first of importance in the history of New 
England. The Pequods were a strong tribe inhabiting the country 
between the Connecticut and Rhode Island. They committed hostile 
acts against the new settlements, which thereupon organized a punitive 
expedition. Under John Mason and John Underhill the force sailed 
along the coast to Narragansett Bay, landed there, and advanced 
westwards upon the Pequod stronghold. The latter was stormed, 
large numbers of its defenders killed, and the Pequods as a nation 
practically wiped out (1638). 

In the following January, 1639,1 the Connecticut townships felt 
themselves sufficiently established to devise a political constitution, 
They declared themselves a commonwealth with a governor, six 
assistants and a number of deputies increasing with the growth of the 
colony. Church membership was required ostensibly of the governor 

‘alone, but it was probably an unwritten condition of the enjoyment 
,of political rights in general, as in Massachusetts. The latter state 
;made no objection to this separation of its offspring from itself, neither 
laid the men of Connecticut think it necessary to obtain the authority 
iof the English government for the step they had taken. They remained 
jwithout legal title to their land and without official recognition of 
their constitution until after the Restoration. 

Although the Earl of Warwick, Pym, Hampden, and the other 
Puritan leaders of the first rank had contemplated for a moment only 
the abandonment of their atruggle against absolutism, there was yet 
one more group of lesser importance which sailed in a body across the 
Atlantic ere the great Puritan exodus came to an end. In 1637 John 
Davenport and Theophilus Eaton arrived at Boston with their followers. 
The party was small in numbers, but comprised several men of con- 
siderable wealth. The two leaders had been friends from boyhood, 
and were at one in holding the most advanced views on the relationship 
of church and state. For them the scriptures were a complete and 
exclusive guide to the conduct of civil aifnire, and they designed the 
setting up of a Bible commonwealth exemplifying the rule of the 
saints uncontaminated by any mundane allegiance; at the same time 
they remained practical business men, with a keen eye to the material 
prosperity which would gccrue from the occupation of a strategic 
position upon the lines of American trade. The rulers of Massachusetts 


* Doyle, Puritan Colonies, i. p. 213, gives the date as 1038; Channing, i. p. 404, 
wys January, 1638-9, i.e. by modern usage, 1639. 
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welcomed them as men after their own hearts, and invited them to 
settle ¢heir church within the colony’s territories. But Davenport 
and Haton preferred to retain their independence. They remained in 
Massachusetts only for a few months, employing the winter of 1637-8 
in studying New England conditions and collecting information upon 
which to base their choice of a site for their experiment. 

Tn the spring of 1638 they moved along the southern coast to a 
position about thirty miles west of the estuary of the Connecticut. 
The Indian name of the place was Quinnipiac, which the new settlers 
altered to New Haven. Like the men of Connecticut and Providence 
they had no authority from the crown for their undertaking, but this 
did not deter them from acting as an independently constituted. com- 
munity. In 1639, when the successful accomplishment of the pioneer 
work gave them leisure to turn to political matters, a meeting of the 
freemen drew up the constitution of the colony. Government was to 
be in the hands of the church members, whose reading of the scriptures 
was to be the basis of authority.,,Church membership, in this sense, 
was at first limited to seven of the leading men, with power to admit 
others. The arrangement contemplated the existence of but one 
township and one church, but as the years passed other settlements 
sprang up along the coast westwards towards the Dutch posts at the 
mouth of the Hudson. As they developed, these later churches 
became affiliated to that of New Haven, and the whole northern shore 
of Long Island Sound became a colony which pushed the ideals of 
Massachusetts to their axtreme conclusion and formed a complete 
antithesis to the liberal Puritanism of Rhode Island. 

The commercial ambitions of New Haven suffered disappointment 
from the proximity of the Dutch settlements and a series of accidental 
misfortunes, The latter are typified in the oft-repeated story of a 
final commercial venture in which the New Haven capitalists combined 
to set forth their remaining wealth in s large new ship. The vessel 
sailed for Hurope and was never heard of again ; but according to the 
evidence of contemporary witnesses her ghostly form was seen one day 
to re-enter the harbour, drop anchor and then vanish from the sight 
of the watchers on the quay. The story is narrated by so grave an 
authority as John Winthrop in his History of New England. 


(iv) The New England Confederation and the Civil War 


In 1643 the four colonies of Massachusetts, Plymouth, Connecticut 
and New Haven entered into a pact known as the New England 
Confederation. Their expressed reasons for so doing were the” pro- 
motion of their religious ideals and the necessity for common measures | 
of defence against the French, the Dutch avid the Indians. But since j 
there was at the time no immediate prospect of attack from any of 
these three sources, it is likely that the true, although unexpressed, 
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motive lay in the English Civil Waz,1 and the desirability of a uniform 
attitude towards whichever party might prove victorious in that 
struggle. Whatever may be the truth on this point, the four colonies: 
determined to entrust their external relations to a committee composed! 
of two delegates from each, at the same time preserving their internal) 
jurisdictions unimpaired. They excluded Rhode Island from the 
alliance on account of its unsatisfactory religious policy, and they 
omitted likewise the scattered settlements planted in Maine under the 
patronage of Sir Ferdinando Gorges. These settlements were secular 
in their objects and trivial in wealth and corporate importance, and 
therefore of no weight in the Puritan councils. 

The significance of the New England Confederation in its early 
years lies not so much in its proceedings as in the mere fact of its 
existence ; for it shows that the conception had even then been vaguely 
formed of America as a united commonwealth prepared to act in 
independence of, perhaps in opposition to, the wishes of the parent 
country. There was no formulation of the idea in written words; 
that was rendered unnecessary by the course of events for many years 
to come. Charles I., contrary to expectation, returned to Whitehall 
todieundertheaxe. Had he returned as a conqueror the Confederation 
would doubtless have appeared in history in a very different role to 
that which it actually filled ; and so much, we may believe, lay in the 
minds of the far-seeing men who founded it. : 

; The attitude of the New Englanders towards the Civil War was 
{therefore one of watchful aloofness. They-hoped for the victory of 
the Parliament, but at the same time remained on their guard lest 
that victory should lead to a closer union with the mother-country, 
a union which the latter's relative weight must inevitably render 
one-sided. New England desired no such close union, even with a 
Puritan Old England. Massachusetts returned cordial thanks for an 
ordinance of Parliament which freed the trans-Atlantic trade from 
customs duties, and it declined. with civility an offer of favourable 
legislation at Westminster, lest a precedent should thereby be founded 
to bear harmful fruit under a royalist reaction. Individuals returned 
to fight under Cromwell’s standard in the Civil War, but New England 
took no corporate measures in support of its friends at home. The 
Barl of Warwick’s Parliamentary Commission of Plantations dealt 
principally with the recalcitrant cavaliers in Virginia and the West 
Indies, and left the Puritan colonies alone. The general outcome of 
the Puritan victory in England was thus to afford to the northem 
American commonwealths the opportunity of clinching that independ- 
ence which had been their aim through all the years since the Mayflower 
had sailed from Southampton. 


1 Hostilities began in Englard in 1642, and for the first two years there seomed 
every probability thatthe king would gain the upper hand. 


CHAPTER V 


NEWFOUNDLAND, GUIANA AND THE WEST INDIES 


(i) Newfoundland and Nova Scotia 


Avrer Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s departure in 1583 there was no officially 
recognized attempt to take possession of the soil of Newfoundland 
until 1610, Gilbert had proclaimed the sovereignty of the English 
crown over the whole island, but in practice the French had rights 
based upon occupation which were equal to those of England. This 
occupation consisted in the seasonal operations of thousands of 
fishermen, who landed to repair their nets and cure their fish during the 
summer months. It is quite possible that a few persons connected 
with the industry remained throughout the year. For these purposes 
the English used principally the eastern coast and the south-eastern 
Peninsula ‘of Avalon, anil the French the south-western and western 
coasts looking towards Cape Breton and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
The fishery had been continuously frequented since its discovery by 
John Cabot. At first the French, Spaniards and Portuguese had 
predominated over the English. Towards the end of the sixteenth 
century the Spaniards and Portuguese declined in numbers, those who 
remained working principally in the French sphere of operations. 
The English fishermen hailed almost exclusively from Bristol and the 
seaports of Cornwall, Devon, Dorset and Hampshire. 

VIn 1610 a company of adventurers of London and Bristol received a 
patent for the colonization of Newfoundland. Its leading promoter 
was John Guy, a Bristol merchant; the Harl of Northampton and 
Sir Francis Bacon were members, and some of the money seems to 
have been advanced by the crown. Guy, who acted as governor 
from 1610 to 1615, took out a party of about forty colonists in the 
former year and founded a settlement at Cuper’s or Cupid’s Cove, in 
the Avalon Peninsula, Almost immediately hostilities broke out with 
the west-country fishermen, whose claims to the use of the coast 
proved irreconcilable with those of the settlers. For this reason the 
colony remained the scene of disorders throughout its career, the large 
floating population of visitors proving uncontrollable by the small 


1D. N. Prowse, History of Newfoundland, 2nd edit, London, 1896, p. 94, 
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body of permanent colonists. Guy was succeeded as governor by 
John Mason, 1615-2], and by Robert Hayman, 1621-7. By the 
latter date the settlement was decayed and the vitality of the Company 
exhausted. It had lived principally on fishing and [ur-trading, and 
on the hope of finding iron and silver mines. After 1628 it is heard 
of no more. 

In the meantime other projectors had founded settlements on the 
Newfoundland coast. Of Sir George Calvert’s proceedings we have 
already spoken.1 Contemporary with him were Lord Falkland, father 
of the royalist hero of the Civil War, who formed a colonizing syndicate 
in Dublin ; Sir William Alexander, a Scotsman ; and others. Between 
them they planted settlers in six distinct localities, the most important 
of which was Calvert's establishment of Ferryland. By 1637 all these 

rants were declared forfeited by neglect and desertion, and Laud’s 

ornmission for Plantations regranted the whole colonizing rights 
in the island to the Duke of Hamilton and Sir David Kirke. Whether 
the forfeiture was merited is an open question. The settlements were 
certainly in a struggling and precarious condition, but it appears that 
the vested rights of such planters as remained were swept away in a 
very arbitrary fashion for the benefit of persons who had fithart done 
nothing for the colony. Sir David Kirke went out as governor of 
the new colony in 1688. He remained, with one interval, until 1651, 
when he was recalled by the Commonwealth to answer a charge of 
rendering assistance to Prince Rupert. He died in England in 1653. 

The prime importance of Newfoundland inche early days of English 
expansion lies undoubtedly in the fishery. As a training ground for 
seamen it outweighed the Hast Indian trade, and the men were more 
easily available in times of emergency. In 1615 it employed 6000 men 
and 250 ships of an average paren of 60 tons. In the period 1630-40 
these figures were doubled, the men numbering 10,680, and the total 
tonnage 26,700.5 Ata time when the navy depended almost entirely 
upon the mercantile marine for its personnel, these figures are very 
significant, and go far to explain the sudden strength of the Common- 
wealth fleets in the Dutch war of 1652-4. Charles ‘.. always in theory 
a supporter of maritime interests, usually favoured the claims of the 
fishermen against those of the colonists. He recognized the ancient 
custom whereby the first fishing skipper to enter a Newfoundland port 
at the opening of the season became admiral for the year with a com- 
prehensive jurisdiction on sea and land. He also went so far on one 
occasion as to order all settlers to withdraw to a distance of six miles 
from the coast in order to leave the fishermen’s activities unhampered, 
In the development of the mercantile policy the fishery was an 


1 Ante, ch. iii, p. 183. ' 


* Prowse, op. cif. pp, 140-1; ste also Historical Geo, of the British Colonies, 
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important element. A large proportion of the fish went to Spain and 
the Mediterranean countries where it was exchanged for wine, salt 
and sugar. “ From the purely economic standpoint . . . Newfoundland 
conformed most closely to the canons of the mercantile system, and 
was the most valuable of the English dominions beyond the seas.” + 

Nova Scotia or Acadia was the scene of feeble attempts at settlement 
by the British and French in the early Stuart period. In 1604 some 
French adventurers founded a settlement at Port Royal (Annapolis) 
in the Bay of Fundy. Jesuit priests continued the enterprise, but 
their undertaking was destroyed by Samuel Argall of Virginia in 1613. 
Hight years later James I. granted a patent for colonization to Sir 
William Alexander and a Scottish syndicate, who gave to the region 
the name it now bears. Their settlements were still in the embryonic 
stage when war with France broke out in 1627. English privateers 
cut off the food supplies of the French posts in the St, teen 
The inhabitants of Quebec, the principal settlement, were perishing 
from hunger, and surrendered to the English in 1629. If the conquest 
had been retained the whole subsequent history of America would 
have been very different. But Charles I. had no prophetic intuition 
of its value. By the Treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye in 1632 he returned 
it to France, and also resigned the British claim to Nova Scotia. 
Alexander’s enterprise thus came to an untimely end. 


(ii) The English in Guiana 


ce 

Ralegh’s expedition of 1595, with its commander’s glowing accounts 
of wealth, had drawn attention to the interior of Guiana, the unoccupied 
territory tying between the settlements of the Spanish Main and the 
Portuguese coasts of Brazil. A little later the west-country merchants, 
finding privateering somewhat overdone, had begun to traffic be 
the Main itself in salt and tobacco. The peace of 1604 ostensibly 
put an end to this trade, but the seamen of the outlying ports continued 
to make clandestine voyages to Trinidad and Venezuela in spite of 
the royal prohibition.2 Their route carried them close to the mysterious 
Guiana coast, and this helped to keep alive the English interest in the 
region. The Dutch at the same time were penetrating Guiana and 
driving a brisk trade with the natives, besides forming tobacco 
plantations. : 

Early in 1604 Charles Leigh made the first attempt at settlement by 
leading a band of colonists to the River Wiapoco, the present boundary 
between French Guiana and Brazil. He himself and a number of his 
men died of fever, a reinforcement failed to reach the river, and the 
survivors abandoned the undertaking in 1606. Robert Harcourt tried 
at the same place in 1609. He planted thirty men on the Wiapoco 
and returned to organize further operations. Financial misfortunes 

1 Beer, p. 204, 
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prevented him from doing so, but in 1613 he obtained a proprietary 
grant of Guiana from James I. and tried to form a company to exploit 
it. Subscribers, however, would not come forward, and the ev-terprise 
collapsed. Harcourt’s men had remained in Guiana until 1612, when 
most of them had come home. Meanwhile, a new projector, Sir Thomas 
Roe, made a thorough exploration of the region. In 1610-11 he entered 
the Amazon and penetrated 300 miles inland. Thence he passed along 
the Guiana coast to Trinidad. He thought well of the Amazon and 
left a party of colonists near its mouth. Two subsequent expeditions 
went out to maintain touch with them, but the enterprise was on too 
small a scale and expired at some date which is not certainly known, 

Sir Walter Ralegh now reappeared in the business. He obtained 
the king’s consent to an expedition to exploit the gold mine he claimed 
to have found on the Orinoco in 1595. James gave permission only 
on the understanding that there should be no fighting with the 
Spaniards and no trespass on their territory. It was an impossible 
condition, for Spain claimed the whole Orinoco basin and had estab- 
lished a settlement at San Thome in the neighbourhood of the supposed 
mine. Ralegh probably knew as much, but he was rendered. desperate 
by long imprisonment and trusted to force the king’s hand by a 
brilliant success. In June, 1617, he sailed for the Orinoco with four- 
teen ships and 900 men, Remaining at the mouth of the river, he sent 
his son with Captain Keymis:to ascend the stream and find the mine. 
They found that they had to pass San Thome before they could reach 
their destination, and they therefore took thg town by assault, although 
they were unable to drive the Spaniards from the neighbourhood. 
Young Ralegh had been killed in the action, and Keymis soon found 
it impossible either to push farther into the interior or to remain at 
San Thome. He returned to the coast, told his news to Sir Walter, 
and stabbed himself in despair. The expedition had indeed failed, and 
its leader might expect no mercy. The king’s only thought was now 
to exculpate himself by sacrificing Ralegh, a course for which he had 
already prepared by the instructions given at the outset. No trial was 
necessary, for Ralegh was already under sentence of death for his 

‘alleged treason in 1604. The sentence was executed in 1618, and the 
anger of Spain was appeased. The whole undertaking had been based 
upon a web of falsehood for which Ralegh, although not blameless, had 
some excuse ; but James cut a sorry figure. 

Soon afterwards another project came to birth. Its promoter was 
Captain Roger North, an officer of Ralegh’s expedition and a kinsman 
of the Harl of Warwick. North was a believer in the Amazon as the 
most promising region for an English effort, and in 1619 he secured a 
patent from the king and formed the Amazon Company to finance the 
undertaking. Harly in 1620 he was ready to sail with the intention 
of forming a plantation ‘in the Amazon delta. Once more the king 
wavered and listéned to the protests of the Spaniard Gondomar, who 
asserted that the delta was already occupied by his sovereign’s vassals 
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the Portuguese. North could not get permission to sail and finally 
went without it, risking his head as Ralegh had done. He planted 
settlemnt in the delta, attracted to it some English and Irish free- 
lances already in the vicinity—probably survivors of Roe’s colony— 
and returned in person at the close of the year. James had by this 
time swung back to the side of Spain. He sent North to the Tower, 
dissolved the Amazon Company, and forbade any further expedition. 
Once again an English colony was bereft of aid from home. Its 
members supported themselves by planting tobacco and trading with 
the Dutch, who had also some settlements in the delta, In 1623 the 
end came in consequence of an attack from the Portuguese fort at Pars. 
Many of the planters were killed, and the remainder abandoned the 
undertaking. 

“When Charles I. went to war with Spain, North revived his Amazon 
scheme, and Harcourt joined forces with him. Together they launched 
the Guiana Company, which received its patent in 1627, Next year 
this body sent out an expedition which re-established the Amazon 
colony and ‘built a strong fort on the island of Tocujos in the delta. 
In 1629 the Portuguese attacked this place and took it, and the work 
was all to begin again. Meanwhile Harcourt had led a party to the 
Wiapoco, a site more to his liking. He successfully established a 
colony, but died there in 1631. The fate of his men is unknown ; they 
were perhaps massacred by the Indians. North disapproved of Har- 
court's proceeding and determined to concentrate the Company's 
efforts upon the Amazon, He sent out further expeditions, all with 
the same result—a promising start followed by capture and massacre 
at the hands of the Portuguese. By 1635 the Guiana Company was 
bankrupt,.and after that date it is heard of no more. An independent 
adventurer, the Harl of Berkshire, tried his hand with the like result, 
and so the whole movement died out. The causes of failure may be 
stated as insufficiency of capital and lack of government support. The 
Portuguese, from their base at Pard, struck down all the plantations 
in turn ; but a regular expedition might well have captured Par4 and 
with it the whole Amazon delta. 

The Guiana attempts form a series of colonial undertakings from 
which much was hoped. at the time of their inception, although they 
have since passed almost completely out of memory. In the early 
years of James I. Guiana appeared more promising than Virginia, and 
even as late as 1619 we have seen the Pilgrim Fathers considering a 
plan to settle in Guiana in preference to North America; they 
abandoned the idea only because they feared it would involve 
hostilities with Spain and Portugal. Had they persisted in it, the 
whole current of Puritan emigration might have followed them to 
South America, with important results upon the course of subsequent 
world-history. . 

1§ee in general, J. A. Williamson, English Colonies in Guiana and on the Amazon, 
1604-1668, Oxford, 1923. 
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(iii) The Bermudas and the West Indies , 

The English occupation of the Bermudas arose, as we have seen, 
from the shipwreck of Sir George Somers upon them in 1609. The 
Virginia Company claimed the Islands, and used them at first as a 
source of food supply for Jamestown. The Virginia charter of 1612 
included the Somers Islands, as they were now called, in the Company’s 
jurisdiction. The pioneers early recognized that the new acquisition 
possessed advantages of its own as a tobacco plantation. A group 
of investors, most of them members of the Virginia Company, bought 
out that corporation’s rights, and formed an independent Somers 
Islands Company, which obtained a royal charter in 1615, The 
ubiquitous Sir Thomas Smith presided over this undertaking. The 
struggle between the Sandys and the Smith-Warwick factions which 
ruined the parent company was reflected in its offspring; but the 
latter preserved its charter until nearly the end of the Stuart period. 
In 1620 the Company allowed the planters representative government. 
Tobacco, cultivated by indentured and servile labour, became the 
principal product, and the population increased to some 15,000 persons. 
The planters alleged that the Company frequently oppressed them 
and also restricted their freedom of trade with the mother-country. 
Owing to its small size the colony early reached the limit of its develop- 
ment. From the national standpoint its chief importance lay in its 
strategic position, which made it useful,as a naval station. In 
1684 the Company was dissolved, and the Bermudas became a crown 
colony. 

In the West Indies proper the English found colonization more 
difficult. Soon after the original discovery Spain had occupied the 
four great islands of Cuba, Hispaniola, Porto Rico and Jamaica. 
Then, with the opening up of the Spanish Main, Mexico and Peru, the 
focus of interest and energy had passed on westwards and southwards, 
leaving the West Indies in a somewhat stagnant condition. In the 
Greater Antilles the Spanish settlements contracted, until the northern 
shores of Hispaniola were left unoccupied, and Jamaica was held 
only by scattered bands of hunters; in the Bahamas and the Wind- 
ward and Leeward groups the Spaniards never colonized at all, leaving 
them in the possession of the ferocious Caribs, whose man-eating 
reputation made them a terror to seamen. But, while Spain left 
the islands untouched, she still claimed the sole right to navigate the 
Caribbean Sea. The long Elizabethan war reduced her naval power 
to a shadow; but a generation after its close we find a distinct revival 
and a retum to the old aggressive methods throughout the Indies. 
It was at this period that the English made their first attempts at 
planting the islands.. ‘, 

In 1624 Thomas Warner, one of the colonists abandoned in Guiana, 
made his way with some followers to St. Christopher (frequently 
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shortened to St. Kitts), an island lying within the outer ring which 
shuts in the Caribbean Sea on the east and north. He succeeded in 
establis\ing himself, although much troubled by Carib attacks, When, 
shortly afterwards, a French rover, the Sieur d’Esnambuc, put in to 
repair his ship, Warner welcomed him amicably, and offered to share 
the island. The two nationalities accordingly settled side by side. In 
1629 disaster overtook them. A Spanish force captured St. Kitts 
and. dispersed the colonists. Ultimately they returned, and the joint 
occupation of the island continued undisturbed until the outbreak of . 
the Anglo-French war of 1666. 

In spite of its troubled career the early colony of St. Kitts acted as a 
parent to other English settlements in the neighbourhood, some of 
which outlived it. In 1628 Englishmen from St. Kitts occupied Nevis, 
the next island to the southward. From thence they pushed on to 
Montserrat and Antigua in 1632. 

In 1627 Charles 1. granted to the Earl of Carlisle a proprietary 
patent for the colonization of all the Caribbees. The earl died in 1636, 
and in 1647 his son leased the grant to Lord Willoughby of Parham, 
whose proceedings we shall have to notice later. 

In the meantime Barbados, the wealthiest of the early West Indian 
colonies, had been taken in hand. It-has often been said that some 
of the Guiana adventurers landed in Barbados in 1605 and proclaimed 
its annexation ; but this story rests upon a misprint in an old book, 
and is untrue. Favourable reports on the island then reached the 
ears of Sir William Courtgen, a wealthy London merchant of Flemish 
extraction, whom we shall meet again in connection with the Hast 
Indian trade. Courteen’s continental kinsmen, a merchant family of 
Middleburg, were at the time making a fortune in the Dutch Guiana 
enterprises, in which he himself seems to have had some interest. In 
1625 he sent a small expedition to claim Barbados, acting under the 
patronage of the Earl of Pembroke, who procured a grant for that 
purpose. This patent, which overlapped that granted to Carlisle, 
caused a great deal of wrangling and litigation, but ultimately the 
Earl of Carlisle made good his claims above all other competitors. 
Courteen’s colonists, forty in number, arrived in 1627. They founded 
the settlement of Jamestown, and sent to their Dutch friends in 
Guiana for tobacco and other plants wherewith to establish their 
industries. In its early years Barbados produced tobacco, cotton, 
indigo and fustic wood. Its population increased to a remarkable 
extent, reaching, according to one account, the number of 18,000 at 
the time of the introduction of sugar planting, about 1640. Such a 
weight of numbers rendered the colony immune from any attacks the 
Spaniards were in a position to organize. Sugat-growing increased 
the wealth but decreased the population of the island, which tended 
thenceforward to fall into the hands ofslarge proprietors. Lord 
Willoughby of Parham and many other royalists took refuge in 
Barbados on the decline of the king’s cause. Their influence caused 
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the colony to repudiate the authority of the Commonwealth when tha 
news arrived of the tragedy of 1649, 

Both English and French made attempts to occupy the’ larger 
islands of the eastern Antilles—Dominica, Guadeloupe, St. Lucia, 
and Tobago. All such attempts were immediate failures or only 
precariously maintained for a few years, by reason of the power of 
the Caribs. These savages, secure in the hilly fastnesses of the larger 
islands, could not be dislodged by the small numbers of European 
colonists who attempted the task, and it was well on in the eighteenth 
century before the cannibals of Dominica and St. Lucia were subdued. 
Defoc, with his talent for setting, has given in his description of 
Crusoe’s Island a vivid picture of savage life in the West Indies and 
of the ruffianly European types who did the pioneer work in the 
seventeenth century. 

Whilst the outer islands were being successively attempted, a 
Puritan organization similar in character to the Massachusetts Company 
was venturing boldly into the heart of the Spanish waters. The 
Earl of Warwick was perhaps the strongest hater of Spain who survived 
into the reign of Charles I. He was also a Puritan leader who, like 
John Winthrop, saw the necessity for colonies as a refuge for the 
oppressed. In 1629 Massachusetts was only in embryo, and its success 
‘was by no means assured. Warwick therefore conceived the idea of 
planting a Puritan colony on the Island of Santa Catalina, lying off 
the Mosquito Coast of Nicaragua, and about equidistant from Jamaica 
and Cartagena, the capital of the Main. The island was healthy and 
defensible, and lay close to the track of Spanish ships homeward bound 
from Cartagena. To Warwick, with his op to privateering, the 
latter was its principal recommendation. He formed a* company 
among his friends and obtained in 1630 a royal charter for the plantation 
of Providence Island, as the adventurers renamed their possession. 

The Providence Island Company began its career by sending out 
settlers, some from Bermuda, in which Warwick had an interest, 
and some from England. They took possession of the island, and 
began the planting of corn and tobacco, The seafaring members 
of the Company also used it as a centre for roving expeditions. Some 
of the French and English colonists of St. Kitts and Nevis, expelled 
by the Spaniards in 1629, had taken refuge at the island of Tortuga 
at the north-western corner of Hispaniola. They found food plentiful 
and the prospects of preying upon Spanish commerce encouraging. 
In 1631 they sought and obtained admission to the Providence Island 
Company, which bestowed upon Tortuga the new name of Association. 
The Association settlers included few Puritans and were frankly 
piratical almost from the ontset.; Those of Providence became 
increasingly lawless as time went on. In 1635 Spanish expeditions 
attacked both islands. They captured Association and were beaten 
off from Providence. Association was afterwards reoccupied by the 
French, and became the base from which they spread over the western 
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end of Hispaniola. The turn of Providence came in 1641. Don 
Francisco Diaz de Pimienta collected at Cartagena a force of twelve 
ships and two thousand men. After fierce fighting he captured 
the island and expelled the settlers. The Puritan members of the 
Company at home, absorbed in the struggle with the king, abandoned. 
the idea of retaking it, and the enterprise came to an and.+ 

In two more localities in the West Indies English settlers gained 
a footing before the death of Charles I. On the mainland of Honduras 
corsairs and wood-cutters frequented the inlets of the coast, the name 
Belize being a Spanish corruption of Willis, a buccaneer who flourished 
towards 1640. In the uninhabited Bahamas, to the north of Cuba, 
pioneers from Bermuda established a salt-making station on the island 
of Eleuthera in 1646. Next year they began to plant cotton and 
tobacco in another island of the group to which they gave the name of 
New Providence. In general, we may regard the period above con- 
sidered as one of beginnings and experiments in the West Indies. 
The great days of the English islands, when sugar cultivated by negro 
labour was the staple product, belong to the latter half of the seven- 
teenth and the whole of the eighteenth centuries. 


1'The transactions of the Providence Island Company are narrated at length in 
Dr. A. P, Newton's work already cited. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, 1600-1657 


(i) The origin and development of the Company’s constitution 


In its eazly constitution the Hast India Company combined some of 
the distinctive features of both the regulated and joint-stock types 
of chartered corporation. The charter of 1600 enumerated a list of 
members, who alone were free to take part in the trade. This body 
elected a governor and a committee of twenty-four assistants. But 
the freemen were not, in theory, compelled to share in every venture 
of the Company. To the expenses of any given voyage they might or 
might not subscribe, at their discretion; and, having done so, they 
were liable to additional calls for unforeseen outlay upon that voyage 
alone without regard to the other undertakings of the Company. 
Regulated company principles thus governed the subscription of 
capital for each venture; but the capital once collected was adminis- 
tered on purely joint-stock lines. The governor and a sub-committee 
for the voyage hired or purchased the shipping, appointed the captains 
and factors, provided the lading, and framed the instructions and 
general policy to be followed. All trading was for the joint account, 
no private member of the Company being allowed to venture an 
individual stock of merchandise ; and on the return of the expedition 
the cargoes were sold and the profits distributed on a percentage ratio 
to the principal invested. At this point the methods of the past 
again came into play: for each expedition was to be completely 
wound up at its conclusion and the capital returned to those who had 
invested it, precisely as if their connection with the trade were being 
permanently severed. The early East India Company was thus o 
regulated body conducting its separate voyages on joint-stock methods. 
Tt was not a joint-stock company of the normal modern type, since it 
had no permanent capital to be used for continuous operations over 
an unlimited period of time. 

Such was the theory.of the Company’s constitution. In many 
particulars that theory was destined to be practically modified almost 
from the outset by oe operation of circumstances unforeseen by its 
framers. Elizabeth’s charter granted to the original freemen and such 
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others as they might admit to the fellowship a monopoly of the trade 
for fiffeen years with this reservation, that the crown might at any 
time ave two years’ notice and recall the grant if its operation were 
judged to be prejudicial to the national interests. The queen, in 
sanctioning the trade at all, had fettered her hands in the impending 
negotiations for the conclusion of the Spanish war. In return for this 
disability she expected the Company to conduct its trade on a larger 
and more vigorous scale than it seemed at first prepared to do. She 
looked in fact for a steady influx of wealth into London as the result 
of the despatch of annual trading squadrons to the East. The regular 
arrival of the treasure-fleets at Cadiz was the pattern of oceanic enter- 
prise present in her mind; for nothing less had she consented to 
raise such an obstacle to the negotiation of peace. The merchants 
viewed the matter differently, They had invested large sums in a 
hazardous business. They desired to go slowly, to see how unascer- 
tained factors would affect the venture, to feel their way cautiously 
from the known to the unknown, and above all, to realize the profits 
of one voyage before adventuring in the next. A voyage to and from 
eastern Asia occupied two or three years, hundreds of tons of spices 
could not be sold to advantage in a week or two, and thus there was 
inevitable delay before tke prudent merchant could determine whether 
or no it was worth his while to continue. As a consequence, long 
before any news of the first expedition had reached home the queen 
was clamouring for the despatch of a second, for which the capital 
was not forthcoming. Wer death in 1603, and the change of dynasty, 
added to the uncertainties of the directors. But if nothing were done 
they knew the charter would be forfeited. They brought strong 
pressure to bear upon the members, and secured a grudging sub- 
scription for @ second voyage, which set sail three years after the 
departure of the first. They obtained this result only by agreeing to 
pool the expenses and profits of the two ventures, m breach of the 
principle of separate voyage trading, 

Other factors contributed to the same end. It was necessary to 
maintain resident servants in the Asiatic ports, and it became difficult 
to apportion the expense to the various subscriptions of capital. The 
voyages began to overlap, and the overseas officials had to keep separate 
books for each. The interests of one set of investors were not identical 
with those of another, and contradictory orders began to arrive at the 
outlying factories. After twelve years the confusion and wastage 
were seen to be intolerable, and much of the regulated element in the 
Company’s methods had to be discarded. . 

The principle, however, died hard. Its influence was seen in the 
expedient which succeeded it. This was to raise a terminable joint- 
stock for a stated period of years. The directorate were to operate 
on this capital as vigorously as possible without limit to the number 
of voyages they might set forth. But at the end of the period the 
stock was to be wound up and the capital returned to the investors. 
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The overlapping was reduced, but it still remained to a certain extent, 
This system had a longer life than that of the separate voyages. It 
endured until 1657. Only then was a permanent and contmuous 
joint-stock adopted, in which the investors could never demand the 
return of their capital, but had instead to withdraw from the enter- 
prise by the sale of their shares for what they would fetch on the 
stock-market. Not until 1657, therefore, did the East India Company 
become a purely joint-stock concern in the modern sense. 


Gi) The poriod of Separate Voyages, 1600-12 _ 


The Company’s first expedition sailed from the Thames in the 
spring of 1601, and finally cleared from Torbay on April 22. It con- 
sisted of the Red Dragon of 600 tons, a private warship purchased from 
the Karl of Cumberland; the Hector, 300; the Ascension, 260; and the 
Susan, 240. The united crews numbered 480 men. The lading 
comprised English manufactured goods to the value of £6860 and coined 
silver worth £28,742. The whole was under the command of Sir 
James Lancaster, the surviving captain of the voyage of 1591. The 
squadron reached Achin in Sumatra in June, 1602. Lancaster pre- 
sented the queen’s letters to the native sovereign of that place, and 
entered into friendly relations. He found, however, that the local 
pepper crop had failed, and went on to Bantam in Java, capturing a 
Portuguese carrack with a rich lading bythe way. He obtained 
pepper and spices at Bantam and the neighbouring islands, left factors 
to collect future cargoes, and sailed for Mnglad. The Ascension, the 
first of his ships to reach home, arrived in June, 1603, and the rest of 
the fleet came into port in September. 

Lancaster’s return was opportune, for the Company’s affairs were 
at a low ebb. James J. had confirmed the late queen’s charter, and 
was showing favour to Sir Thomas Smith, the governor, mainly on 

‘account of the latter’s implication in Essex’s treason of 1601. But 
James, like his predecessor, expected something more than the despatch 
of one voyage in three years. The cessation of hostilities with Spain 
had thrown many adventurers out of employment, and the eastern 
trade tempted them to bid for the king’s countenance in opposition 
to the chartered Company. Unless, therefore, the latter acted with 
energy it was likely to lose its priviloges. But its troubles were by 
no means ended by Lancaster’s arrival, He brought with him 
1,000,000 Ib.of pepper. To flood the market hurriedly with this quantity 
would entail a disastrous fall in prices, The plague, also, was raging 
in London, and business was at a standstill, Many years in fact elapsed 
before the first voyage could be wound up, and even then some of the 
proceeds had to be distributed in kind instead of in cash. Ultimately 
the profit, in conjunction with that of the second voyage, worked out 
at 95 per cent,, but the delay, with the money, worth normally 10 
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per cent. per annum, locked up for eight years, reduced the actual net 
gain to,about 20 per cent.—by no means a great return for such a, risk. 

The second expedition, its financial fortunes pooled with the first, 
consisted of the same ships under the command of Sir Henry Middleton. 
So difficult had the raising of subscriptions proved that it carried a 
freight worth only £12,300, mostly in specie. Middleton found a cargo 
of pepper awaiting him at Bantam, and pushed on to Amboyna in the 
midst of the Moluccas for the more valuable spices. After a successful 
voyage he returned in 1606. 

Already jealousy and tho 
the Company a heavy blow. 
had been one of its original 










g’s infirmity of purpose had dealt 
it Kidward Michelbome, a courtier, 
, but had been expelled for non- 
payment of his venture e first expedition. In 1604 he obtained 
from James a license tojmake an independent voyage in violation of 
the-royal charter. Fop-two years he cruised in the eastern archipelago, 
doing very little trade but robbing any ships which came in his way. 
His victims includéd Dutch and Chinese merchants, and he thoroughly 
comprersise’ position of his fellow-countrymen in the islands. 
He rebihegl in 1606, and died not long afterwards, the Company 
never obtaiging any redress for the damage he had done to their 
interests. His injuries to the Dutch were particularly unfortunate, 
for they afforded that nationality the grievance which they were 
seeking as an excuse for hostility against their English rivals. John 
Davis, the Arctic explorer, accompanied Michelbome as his chief 
navigator, and was killed’in action with a Japanese ship. 

Of the subsequent voyages of the early period, the third (1607), 
financed jointly with the fifth (1609), a single ship venture, returned 
the huge profit of 284 per cent., discounted of course by the usual 
delay in the winding-up. One ship of this expedition landed Captain 
William Hawkins + on the mainland of India to proceed on a mission 
to the Great Mogul at Agra. Hawkins obtained in 1607 a grant of 

ermission to establish a factory at Surat in the Gulf of Cambay. 

ortuguese machinations, however, prevented this from becoming 
fully operative until some years afterwards, The fourth voyage, set 
forth in 1608, was unlucky. Of its two ships one, the Ascension, 
rap. aground near Surat, and was lost with all her cargo, although the 
crew escaped. The other, the Union, traded prosperously in the 
islands, and was driven by a storm on the coast of Brittany when 
almost in sight of home. She was lost with all hands, The Company 
asserted that the Breton fishermen deliberately wrecked her for the 
sake of plunder. It took action in the French courts to secure 
restitution of some of the goods, but never obtained any satisfaction. 

In 1609, when the profits of the third and fifth voyages had yet to 
be divided, the Company was again in difficulties, and had to make a 
strong appeal for public support. It was*the year which witnessed 


1 He was Py the sume William Hawkins, nephew of Sir John Hawkins, who had 
sailed with Fenton in 1581, but the identity is not proved. 
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the great revival of interest in the Virginia colony, and the East India 
Company, like that of Virginia, obtained a new and more favourable 
charter and an accession of influential members. The coindidence 
was probably due to the fact that Sir Thomas Smith presided over the 
fortunes of both Companies. By the charter of 1609 James promised 
@ perpetual monopoly, in place of the original term of fifteen years, 
and the period of notice for resumption by the Crown was extended 
from two yeats to three. The grant also included a strong clause 
against the intrusion of interlopers. 

Thus fortified, the Company set forth its sixth voyage in 1610 with 
a capital of £82,000. It built for the trade a great ship of 1100 tons, 
the largest constructed in England since the monster warship Great 
Harry had been completed a century before. James in person attended 
the launch, and named the new ship the Z'rade’s Increase. His royal 
favour brought no good fortune, for she was maliciously fired and 
destroyed whilst careening at Bantam on her first voyage. In spite 
of this disaster the sixth voyage returned a profit, as did the seventh 
and eighth, of 1611 and 1612, which were also on a large scale. 

A summary of the results of the separate voyages, which now came 
to an end, shows that from 1601 to 1612 twenty-six large ships sailed 
for the east, representing a total investment of £466,179, of which 
£138,127 was exported in money and £62,413 in goods, the remainder 
being consumed by working expenses. The average profit for the 
period, allowing for losses by delay in winding up, was about 20 per 
cent. per annum. The above figures, wher compared with those of 
the Elizabethan ventures, even with such an inflated undertaking as 
Michael Lok’s Cathay Company, indicate the enormous increase in 
national wealth which had taken place during half a century. The 
impression is strengthened when we remember that the Hast India 
Company was only one among many concerns which were exploiting 
the capital and manufactures of the country. 


(iii) The struggle with the Dutch, 1609-23 


Hitherto we have regarded the operations of the Company from the 
point of view of the adventurers at home. We have now to trace 
the fortunes of their servants abroad and the events of the bitter 
struggle which was destined to divert the energies of the English in 
Asia into channels never contemplated by those who inaugurated the 
movement thither. The Hast India Company, in brief, was formed to 
carry on a trade in spices with the archipelago lying off the south-east 
coasts of Asia ; within twenty-five years of its foundation it had been 
completely expelled from that trade and had taken up, as an alterna- 
tive, the exploitation of India proper, a continental country with a 
vast population, whose pfoductions seemed to offer less favourable 


1 Hunter, British India, i. E. 203 and table on p. 291. The author does not vouch 
for the 20 per cent. average, but quotes it as “an unofficial estimate.” 
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opportunities to a chartered company than did the pepper, cloves and 
nutmegs of the islands. The cause of this enforced change of plan 
lay in the strength and hostility of the Dutch. 

The Dutch were our precursors by some six years in the island trade, 
and to this fact they owed some of their predominance. They began, 
as we did, with a series of separate undertakings (1595-1601) con- 
ducted by independent companies competing with one another, which 
was in fact the position of the several groups of investors operating the 
separate voyages of the English company, They realized, as the 
English ultimately did, the disadvantages of this system, and they had 
a stronger incentive than their rivals to tackle the problem and place 
their trade upon a sounder basis, The United Provinces were still 
waging their war of independence against Spain, and they came to the 
conclusion that the surest means to success lay in building up a mari- 
time supremacy, and with it a wealthy state, by developing to its 
utmost the East Indian trade. For the Dutch then, this trade spelt 
the very existence of their country; for the English it was merely a 
means whereby .a limited class in the community might enrich 
themselves. Hence the Dutch government made the furtherance of 
eastern commerce the prime motive of its policy, whilst the Stuart 
ae used it as a subordinate counter in a diplomatic game played 
with widely different objects in view. 

Tn 1602 the Dutch authorities took the first step towards supremacy 
by abolishing competition within their own house. They enforced 
the amalgamation of thtir various undertakings into a United Hast 
India Company with a joint-stock of over half million pounds. This 
Company pecame practically a department of the state, and consequently 
had nothing to suffer from the intrigues and official encouragement of 
interlopers which frequently menaced its London competitor. With 
its huge capital, subscribed in perpetuity, it sent strong fleets to the 
east, and wrested one by one the strategic points in the Archipelago 
from Portuguese (i.e. Spanish) control. In 1602 a Dutch fleet defeated 
the Portuguese near Bantam and forced its way through the straits 
of Sunda into the island-strewn waters beyond. In 1605 the Hollanders 
established a virtual protectorate over Amboyna in the region of the 
rarest spices. Two years later a treaty with the King of Ternate gave 
them a footing in the heart of the Moluccas, and in 1609 they secured 
the entrance to the Archipelago by « similar treaty with the ruler of 
Bantam, Everywhere they appeared in the guise of deliverers of the 
native chiefs from Portuguese tyranny ; it was not until their position 
was unassailable that they turned tyrants themselves; ; 

During these years the English, inferior in numbers and organization, 
were also trading in the islands. The Dutch resented the intrusion, 
considering that their own achievements entitled them to a monopoly. 
But the time for active hostilities had “not arrived. The war of 
independence dragged on at home, Spain was visibly exhausted yet 
not convinced that all was lost, and the Dutch government counted 
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on the good offices of England to bring about a triumphant peace. 
James I, failed to act up to their expectations. The Dutch considered 
that his tenderness for Spain cheated them of a full recognition 6f their 
victory, and gave them instead the mere truce for twelve years with 
which the struggle ceased in 1609. Their resentment wiped out their 
gratitude for past obligations to England, and the respite at home gavo 
them leisure to adopt an aggressive policy in the east. In 1609 they 
claimed the exclusive sovereignty of the Spice Islands, and appointed 
Pieter Both as the first governor-general of their Asiatic dependencies. 
With his arrival at Bantam in 1611 begins the acute period of the 
contest for the island trade. 

Both began vigorously to consolidate what his countrymen had won 
and to extend their influence by new series of treaties with the native 
chiefs, The English factors found themselves everywhere flouted or 
forestalled. In 1613-14 the Dutch opened veiled hostilities under 
cover of the native powers, A year later the English complained that: 
they could not trade in peace at Bantam, their earliest port of call. 
In 1617 forty Englishmen were reported to be imprisoned with great 
severity at Amboyna, and at the same time their enemies adopted the 
ingenious device of maltreating the natives whilst sailing under the 
English flag. The London company sent out a strong fleet to support 
its servants, but the Dutch had more ships in addition to fortifications 
on land. Sir Thomas Dale, the ex-governor of Virginia, commanded 
the English squadron. He fought pitched battles in 1619, in one of 

{which more than 3000 rounds of great shot were fired. With native 

‘assistance he burned the Dutch settlement of Jaccatra in Java, but 

a ultimately to evacuate the island and retire to India, where ha 
ied, 

Concurrently with the war in the east negotiations went on in 
Europe. The English company appealed to the king for assistance, 
and a tortuous haggling was protracted for several years, first in 
London, then at the Hague, then again in London. The English 
company offered the Dutch free trade at Surat in return for the like 
in the islands. The Dutch demanded as their price what amounted 
to @ political alliance—joint territorial conquest in Asia and joint 
hostilities against Spain and Portugal. The former the English 
merchants considered unnecessary, the latter King James would not 
allow. Finally he compelled his subjects to agree in 1619 to a treaty 
which assigned to them one-third of the island trade on their under- 
taking to share the expenses of fortifications and warships. The 
flaw in the arrangement was that the fortifications in question remained 
under Dutch control and the English residents in them under Dutch 
jurisdiction. 

The inevitable consequence followed. The treaty arrived in. the ' 
east in 1620, and-Jan Cobn, Both’s successor as governor-general, 
determined to take full advantage of its one-sided terms. He had 
just founded a new capital for his empire at Batavia, and had decided 
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that the time was ripe for the assertion of Dutch sovereignty throughout 
the Archipelago. By straining the law his officers of justice rendered 
life & torment to the English factors. The word of a native, they 
complained, was always preferred to theirs. Their letters home were 
full of requests to be recalled from an intolerable position. In 1621-2 
Coen expelled the English by force from Lantor and Pulo Run in the 
Banda group in spite of a plucky defence in which the chief agent, 
Nathaniel Courthope, lost his life, In 1623, after Coen’s departure for 
Turope, one of the blackest deeds in history terminated the career of 
the English company in the Spice Islands. 

At Amboyna, north-west of the Bandas, an English agency con- 
sisting of eighteen merchants under Gabriel Towerson was maintaining 
a precarious position. At the same station were 200 Dutchmen with 
some hundreds of native troops and eight warships under their com- 
mand. Herman van Speult, the governor, had been reproved by 
Coen for over-scrupulousness. He was evidently determined to prove 
that such an aspersion was an injustice to his character. In February, 
1623, he seized a Japanese soldier of the garrison and charged him 
with conspiring with the English to gain possession of the fort. By 
the use of torture he obtained the man’s confession, and that of other 
Asiatics to the same effect. He next arrested the eighteen Englishmen 
—who were living scattered in five different places, and not all in the 
same island—and taxed them with the plot. One and all denied 
stoutly that they had ever thought of sucha thing. One after another 
they were tortured with gvater and fire until their eyes protruded and 
their burnt flesh putrified. The process extended over several days, 
and from every one, except perhaps Towerson himself, some kind of 
confessiot was obtained. Nearly all, however, denied their con- 
feasions as soon as the torment was relaxed, and some found opportunity 
to write their denials in their prayer books and other belongings 
which ultimately came home to England. Whilst the trial was in 
progress a letter arrived for Towerson, recalling him and his sub- 
ordinates from the island. Van Speult read it, and continued on his 
course. When his evidence was complete he proceeded to consummate 
the tragedy. On February 27, ten English merchants and nine 
Japanese soldiers were executed in the presence of the native population, 
assembled to witness the triumph of the Dutch. This ghastly 
affair, of which the details rest upon unshakable evidence, rivals the 
most exaggerated horrors of the Inquisition. The Inquisitors, indeed, 
had the excuse of believing that they saved the soul by killing the body. 
Van Speult and his fellows committed their crime for the sake of 
commercial advantage. 

When the news reached England in 1624 it aroused extreme horror 
and indignation. King James wept as the tale was recited to him, 
and the country at large woke suddenly from its Elizabethan dream 
of Spain as the national enemy, and realized for tile first time that it 


1It may be read at length in Hunter's British India, i. pp. 383-434, 
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had to deal with a foe harder and more ruthless than either of the 
Catholic powers, a fit successor to the grasping Hasterlings of the past. 
The Dutch nation as a whole shared in the guilt, for no leading*man in 
it expressed regret or made a genuine move to bring the criminals to 
justice. The popular fury in England continued unabated for some 
time. Dutchmen were insulted if they appeared in the streets; and 
when an artist commissioned by the Hast India Company painted a 
‘picture of the scene in the torture chamber of Amboyna, the govern- 
ment had to prohibit its public exhibition lest it should lead to a 
massacre in London. In the end, little was done. James soon dried 
his tears and continued his game of Huropean statecraft, in which the 
co-operation of the Dutch Republic was essential to him. Charles I., 
who succeeded him a few months later, made a show of demanding 
reparation. On mecting with o refusal he arrested some Dutch ships 
in the Channel, and quietly released them again without having 
carried his point. But, although their sovereigns had betrayed them, 
the Company and the nation never forgot the Amboyna massacre, 
When Cromwell, thirty years afterwards, came to a reckoning with the 
Dutch, he extorted compensation to the surviving relatives of the 
victims. The blood feud between the two chief Protestant nations 
endured longer still. As late as the beginning of the eighteenth century 
we find such bitter sneers as Swift’s account of the interview of Gulliver 
with the Emperor of Japan, in which the latter is made to say “ that 
he began to doubt whether I [Gulliver] was a real Hollander, or no; 
but rather suspected I must be a Christian.% 

In the east the crime brought success to its perpetrators. From 
1623 English trade ceased in the Spice Islands. Two years later the 
English factors even in Java began to despair, and themselves urged 
the Company to tum its chief attention towards continental India. 
A factory established at Firando in Japan by William Adams and 
Richard Cocks failed at the same time, and the Company had perforce 
to act on its servants’ advice, and abandon all connection with the 
farthest east. Fortunately, it had, during the previous decade, 
made progress in India commensurate with its losses elsewhere. 


xiv) The Establishment of the English im India 


Whilst the Dutch were grasping the monopoly of the Spice Islands 
the English Company was taking steps to establish its trade in India. 
Here it found the Portuguese already in occupation, with strongly 
fortified stations at Ormuz in the Persian Gulf, at Goa in western 


1 Adams arrived in Japan in a Dutch ship in 1600. He obtained favour with the 
authorities and was granted an estate, dying in the country in 1620. When he hoard 
of the existence of the English company he furthered its interests. But Iyeyasu, 
the great Shogun, whé had favoured the English, died in 1616; and ultimately, to 

revent bar oat of Christianity, all Huropeans except the Dutch were excluded from 
‘apan wn . 
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India, and at several places on the Malabar Coast in the south. Portugal 
held also the island of Ceylon, and by means of this chain of possessions 
sought ¢o dominate the whole trade of India both with Europe and the 
farther east. But Portugal had already passed the zenith of its 
power. In its best days the nation had not produced enough men to 
maintain its world-wide possessions against a determined assault, 
and its subjection to Spain since 1580 had destroyed the energy of its 
administration. In the east the Portuguese were everywhere hated 
by the native populations on account of the savage cruelty which they. : 
had consistently used to mask their deficiency in real force. That 
cruelty had been employed for religious as well as political ends. The 
Portuguese never forgot that their move to the east had been in its 
origin a crusade; and the Inquisition at Goa had probably a longer 
toll of executions to its credit than any other anid of that tribunal. 

In 1607 William Hawkins travelled to the court of the Mogul 
Emperor Jehangir, His business was to negotiate a treaty by which 
the Company might trade in the Mogul dominions. He found that he 
was looked upon as the representative of an inferior race, and also that 
the officials of Agra understood oe well that he was not a man of 
high rank in his own country. He obtained permission to trade at 
Surat, but the Portuguese were able to intrigue with the local governor 
and prevent the grant from coming into operation. In 1609 however 
there were some English factors in the place. Two years later Sir 
Henry Middleton led thither some of the ships of the sixth voyage. 
A Portuguese fleet prevented him from landing, and he passed on to 
the islands after some precarious bartering with native boats at sea. 

Next year, 1612, Captain Thomas Best arrived with two ships, the 
Red Dragon and the Hosiander. The Tapti river was not navigable 
as high as Surat, and the Englishman sought to anchor and land his 
goods at Swally Roads, an anchorage protected by sandbanks at the 
Tiver’s mouth. Four Portuguese warships with a number of oared 
craft were ready to resist his entrance. He waged a prolonged battle 
with them, the fighting extending, with intervals, over a full month. 
At length the superior seamanship and gunnery of the English gained 
the victory, and the Portuguese retired from the neighbourhood. The 
Mogul. governor then gave permission for the English to establish 
their factory at Surat, with branches in three other towns of the vicinity; 
and the grant was confirmed by the emperor at Agra. Thomas 
Aldworth, who had come out with Best, became the organizer of the 
first permanent a a trading post in the Mogul’s dominions. 

Best's two ships had formed part of the last separate expedition of 
the Company. ‘The first terminable joint stock was formed in the 
following year with a capital of £429,000 subscribed for four years. 
Early in 1614 the shareholders despatched four ships to Surat under 
the command of Nicholas Downton, 9 capjain already sp a aay in © 
eastern voyages. Downton arrived at the mouth of the Tapti in 
October, and found the Mogul governor at war with the Portuguese. 
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The natives pressed for Downton’s assistance, but he declined to be the 
aggressor, being limited by the king’s injunctions to fighting in self- 
defence. Nevertheless the Portuguese were themselves determined to 
force an issue, for they realized the significance of the Surat factory. 
The Viceroy of Goa collected all his available forces and advanced to 
overwhelm the English at the head of nine sailing ships and sixty 
frigates, or row-barges, as they were called by the English seamen, 
The odds were enormous, 234 guns and 2600 Portuguese together with 
6000 natives against Downton’s 80 guns and 400 men, weak from a 
long voyage. The campaign lasted from January 20 to February 
18, 1616. In that period Downton, by hard fighting and skilful 
manoeuvring, completely defeated the great armament of his enemies, 
who retired to Goa, leaving the future of the Surat factory secure, 
The English leader did not survive to receive the rewards which were 
his due, and which even King James, with his talent for promoting 
the wrong men, could hardly have refused him. His only son had 
been killed in the fighting, and he himself died later in the same year. 

Downton’s victory had been the triumph of modern over mediaeval 
methods. The collapse of the Portuguese empire rapidly followed. 
In 1616 they lost a great carrack with a rich lading, wrecked by its own 
captain to avoid surrender to the English. Two years afterwards the 
latter took another with half a million in money aboard. The Spanish 
government showed complete indifference to the ruin of its subject- 
empire. During three years not a single official letter from home 
reached the authorities at Goa. In 1620 the English appeared in the 
Persian Gulf. After preliminary hostilities they combined with the 
Shah’s forces to capture the island fortress of Ormuz (1622). The 
Shah retained the conquest, but granted his allies a factory at Gom- 
broon (Bender Abbas). The English now concluded that it was 
impolitic to press their vanquished rivals further. The Dutch, how- 
ever, were less lenient. They continued the attack in their own 
sphere, capturing Malacca in 1641 and Ceylon in successive stages from 
1688 to 1658. In their exhaustion the Portuguese conceded liberty 
for English trade in all Indian ports by a local agreement in 1636, 
confirmed by treaties in London in 1642 and 1654. The 1635 agree- 
ment should be noted for, as will be shown later, it turned greatly to 
the English Company’s disadvantage. 

In the meanwhile the Company improved its position in the Mogul 
empire, From 1615 to 1618 Bir Thomas Roe resided at Agra with the 
full rank of an ambassador from the king. He was not completely 
successful in his negotiations, for the Moguls looked upon all Europeans 
as inferiors, and Jehangir’s personal character was similar in some 
respects to that of the English king. Roe desired to embody the 
Company’s privileges in a definite treaty. To this the emperor 
listened favourably, but always eluded committing himself by a formal 
ratification. Presénts to the sovereign and bribes to his ministers 
entailed a heavy expense, and Roe departed with his object unachieved. 
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But he had carried himself with dignity in a difficult situation, and 
could at least claim that-+he had increased rather than diminished the 
prestige ‘of his countrymen. 

The Surat factory, under Aldworth’s presidency, long enjoyed a 
prosperous career. It became a depot for the cotton, muslins, salt- 
petre, indigo and dyestuffs from all parts of the interior. Ere long 
the Dutch appeared to claim trading facilities, The immanence of 
the Mogul power precluded the English from expelling them with o 
high hand, as they themselves had been driven from the islands; but 
the Dutch merchants failed to prosper in their dealings with the Indian 
rulers, and their competition never became dangerous. They com- 
mitted piracies, however, upon the native craft conveying pilgrims 
to Mecca, and, the blame being Jaid upon the English factors at Surat, 
ail were imprisoned in 1623. The English afterwards gained favour 
with the emperor by policing the pilgrim route. In 1630 a terrible 
famine in Gujarat depressed the trade, which failed to recover for 
several years. Six years later the English merchants were again 
placed under arrest on account of the piracies of their own countrymen 
whom Charles I. allowed to visit the east in defiance of the Company's 
charter. Nevertheless Surat remained on the whole the most satis- 
factory of the English trading stations until nearly the end of the 
seventeenth century. It contimued to be the senior factory until 
1687, when political changes caused the transference of the head- 
quarters to oe, 

On the eastern side of Ifdia, where the Mogul power was less firmly 
established, Dutch competition was more formidable. In 1609 the 
Dutch opened a factory at Pulicat on the Coromandel Coast. The 
English tried their fortune at Pettapoli, an unhealthy place at the 
mouth of the Kistna. They held on until 1621, when the heavy 
mortality forced them to abandon the station. It was reocoupied 
later, but never became a great trading centre. Masulipatam, a little 
farther north, seemed to promise better. A factory was established 
there in 1611, and was precariously maintained in face of Dutch 
aggression throughout the century. Madras, which ultimately became 
the chief English port on the Coromandel Coast, was founded by 
Francis Day of Masulipatam in 1639. Day secured for the Company 
the sovereignty of a strip of land upon which he erected Fort St. 
George, the first fortified factory possessed by his countrymen in 
India. The directors at home blamed him severely for involving them 
in what they considered an unnecessary expense, but the outcome 
proved his wisdom, and Madras became in 1658 the head factory of 
the eastern coast. 

Extending northwards into the Bay of Bengal, the Company’s 
servants established themselves in 1633 at Balasor in Orissa, midway 
between the mouths of the Mahanadi and the Ganges. Here again 
the unhealthy climate nearly proved fatal to the enterprise, but Francis 
Day reinforced it when it was on the point of being abandoned. In 

P 
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the Ganges delta itself an outpost for the Balasor depot was founded 
at Hughli in 1650.1 But the principal English development in this 
region did not arise until the end of the century. 

During the last five-and-twenty years of the period ending in 1657 
the Company’s servants in India were extending its hold upon the 
country’s trade with very little support from home. In England their 
masters’ affairs were in confusion, and the complete break-up of the 
corporation seemed more than once at hand. But the Indian establish- 
ments displayed a wonderful vitality of their own which fully justified 
the saying that “if the Company succeeded, or if it failed, it went on.” 


(v) The Company's fortunes at home 


For the first century of its existence the East India Company’s chief 
troubles at home arose from the fact that its charter was of royal and 
not parliamentary origin. This laid it open to attacks of two kinds: 
liberal politicians were tempted to declare its monopoly unjust by 
analogy with the clearly oppressive monopolies granted by the crown 
in internal trade; and the crown itself, regarding the Company as 
its own creature dependent on its pleasure, violated its charter without 
ar ra and made inroads upon its funds when in need of money, 

ithin a very few years of its inauguration attacks developed on 
both these lines. We have already mentioned James I.’s license to 
Sir Edward Michelborne in 1604, and the damage wrought by that 
adventurer to the Company’s interests. In 1617 again the king granted 
a charter to Sir James Cunningham for the formation of a Scottish 
company to trade with the Hast Indies. The London company 
raised loud protests, but could only secure the cancellation of the 
grant by paying compensation to Cunningham and his associates, 
In 1624 the crown claimed £20,000, one-fifth of the spoils of Ormuz, 
although the latter had been taken entirely by the Company’s forces, 
The political opponents of the monopoly armed themselves with 
economic arguments. As early as 160] Gerard de Malynes in A Treatise 
of the Canker of England's Commonwealth denounced the export of 
silver for the purchase of spices, alleging that his countrymen were as 
simple as West Indian savages in exchanging precious metals for 
luxuries and rifles. Other writers took up the ory, notably “J. RB.” 
in The Trade’s Increase, 1615, the very title of which was a gibe at the 
Company, being that of their lost leviathan. Puerile arguments were 
pressed into the service, such as the assertions that the Company's 
construction of shipping had raised the price of timber and that its 
Voyages were prejudicial to the national defence by denuding the 
realm of seamen.” Political theorists, in fact, and would-be inter- 

1 Sir W. W. Hunter considers that the tradition of » factory at Pipli in 1633-4 is 
not supported by clear evidénce: British India, ii. p. 91 note. 


* J. B., however, brought forward the serious statement'that of 8000 seamen who 
had sailed to the east 2000 had never returned. 
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lopers deliberately used fallacious reasoning in order to appeal to 
popular, prejudice, and their efforts were so far successful that for half 
a century the harassed shareholders and directors were commonly 
regarded as a clique of unpatriotic self-seekers, 

For the Company Sir Dudley Digges replied in The Defence of Trade, 
1615, and Thomas Mun in A Discourse of Trade from England into the 
East Indies, 1621. Mun also wrote (c. 1680) England's Treasure by 
Forraign Trade, but the work was not printed until 1664. These 
brochures prove that more reasonable economic principles were already 
being formed, but popular tradition was against them, and they 
required clearer thinking for their appreciation than could be expected 
from the prejudiced public to which they were addressed. The most 
serious charge against the Company was that of exporting the national 
wealth, Mun aptly replied to this by comparing it to the action of the 
farmer who sows grain in order to obtain a harvest. And statistics, 
so far as the Company disclosed them, bore him out, for about three- 
quarters of the spices brought home from the east were re-exported 
for payment in cash or goods of much more than their original cost. 
As knowledge of the Indian trading conditions improved, also, the 
proportion of specie exported decreased. The 1601 expedition carried 
eastwards £29,000 in money and £7000 in goods, but the second 
joint-stock in 1617-20 sent out nearly £300,000 in English manufactures 
and only £152,000 in coin. The Company had thus a sound contention 
in favour of its public utility. An undoubted ground of suspicion, 
even to impartial observers, lay in the fact that, whilst the profits of 
the Indian trade were obviously large enough to be worth fighting for, 
the Company was for ever bewailing its losses and crying out for help. 
The explanation was probably to be found in the delay in winding up 
the various ventures. Whilst one set of investors were quietly pocket- 
ing their gains, the stage was already occupied by another set still 
in the throes of uncertainty as to the outcome. 

As originally formed in 1600 the Company had consisted almost 
exclusively of merchants, the only member of rank being the Hari of 
Cumberland, whose connections in the city were extensive. For a 
man to avail himself of the privileges of an ordinary regulated company 
it was indeed necessary for him to have had a commercial training. 
But it was soon realized that such training was not essential to a 
speculator in the Hast Indian voyages, because all the details of the 
trade were in the hands of the Company’s officials. When, therefore, 
the king renewed and strengthened the charter in 1609, a host of 
courtiers and persons of rank sought admission, headed by the Earls 
of Salisbury, Nottingham, Southampton, and Worcester; and some 
years later James himself offered to become o freeman, a dangerous 
compliment which the governing body skilfully declned. The faint 
of greatest prosperity in the early history of the corporation followed, 
The first terminable joint-stock, 1613-16, amounted to £429,000, 
sent out twenty-nine ns in four voyages, and made a total profit 
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of 874 per cent, The second joint-stock, 1617-32, raised a capital of 
£1,629,000, despatched twenty-five ships in three voyages, and at first 
promised a satisfactory return.1 The loss of the islands trade was 
then severely felt, and a period of financial decline set in. Separate 
voyages had again to be resorted to in 1628-30 and a third joint-stock 
could not be raised until 1632. 

Charles I. was ever a broken reed for the Company to rely upon. 
His father had alternated between support and desertion of its interests ; 
he himself consistently betrayed them. His feeble conduct of the 
Amboyna question caused the directors to appeal in despair to Parlia- 
ment in 1628. Their case was ably presented by Thomas Mun, but the 
Commons, absorbed in the constitutional struggle, looked coldly upon 
a body enjoying a monopoly of royal creation, and rendered no efficient 
aid. Charles then demanded a passage to the east for the Earl of 
Denbigh, whose object was most probably to reconnoitre the prospects 
for an independent trade of his own. Denbigh returned from India, 
in 1633, and apparently abandoned his projects. 

The next move was more serious. In 1635 Sir William Courteen, a 
financier of Flemish extraction, and Sir Paul Pindar, a merchant of 
great wealth, approached the ane through the good offices of Endy- 
mion Porter,? a groom of the bedchamber. The Company had just 
concluded its agreement for trade in the Portuguese possessions, 
Captain John Weddell had been instrumental in this negotiation. 
He now deserted the Company and took service with Courteen and 
Pindar. Charles issued, in December 1635, a license to these associates 
to trade in the east, stilling his own conscience and endeavouring to 
soothe the indignation of the Company by an assurance that the new 
body should not intrude into places where the Company was already 
established, The ostensible design, in fact, was to take advantage 
of the late treaty and trade in the Portuguese stations. The king was 
already under financial obligations to Courteen and Pindar, and 
hoped to draw large sums from the new concession. Ata later date he 
avowed that Endymion Porter's name was merely inserted as a screen 
for his own. 

In 1636 Weddell and other captains sailed under the flag of their 
new employers. They appeared at Goa and even at Surat, where 
they caused considerable perplexity to the resident factors, as yet 
ignorant of the details of the intrigue. But their principal occupation 
was sheer piracy, which they pursued everywhere from the Red Sea 
to Canton. It was on account of their misdeeds that the Mogul govern- 
ment imprisoned the unfortunate Surat merchants. Sir William 
Courteen died in 1637, his son, of the same name, succeeding to his 
interests in the association. Their next project was the establishment 

2 For fall i ils ari is i Re , 
Join Bonk Giasinies ton es eneiyas of the various ventures see W. R. Scott's 


* Porter had already sent two privateers to the Indian Ocean in the early part af 
1636, before the Portuguese agreement wes known in England. =e 
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of # colony in Madagascar, to act as an entrepot between the east and 
the west. Prince Rupert, his military career not yet begun, was 
flatteretl into accepting the command, but ultimately his relatives 
decided against it and despatched him to the continental wars instead, 
The Madagascar settlement remained in the air until 1645, when 140 
colonists went out to plant in St. Augustine Bay. The experiment 
was @ terrible failure, lasting little more than a year. At the end of 
that time twenty-three survivors abandoned the place, and less than a 
dozen saw their nativeland again. In 1639 Charles, by a fresh change of 
front, revoked his grant to Courteen’s association; but it continued 
nevertheless to carry on trade and piracy and the export of base coin 
throughout the period of the Civil War. 

The king’s new regard for the Hast India Company brought it no 
good fortune. In 1640, in desperate need of money, he took possession 
of pepper to the value of £60,000 in its London warehouses. He 
promised repayment, and perhaps honestly believed he could keep his 
word, but circumstances were too strong for him. The Company 
recovered about half the amount by withholding payment of customs. 

During the Civil War the Company suffered by an inevitable splitting 
of its members into royalist and parliamentarian factions. The 
former were in a minority, and after they had been purged out the main 
body again appealed to Parliament for the extinction of the Courteen 
association. 1646 the Commons agreed to this, but the Lords 
rejected their decision, and nothing was done. So hopeless did the 
position seem that the directors in 1646-7 and again in 1649 resolved 
to abandon their factories, recall their servants and wind up all their 
affairs. For some years no money could be raised and no ships sailed 
to the east except those of private speculators with or without license. 
But the final act of abandonment was not carried out, and the Company 
continued to exist as an official body, although doing no business. The 
overseas factors really kept it alive, maintaining themselves principally 
by private trade. At the end of 1649 the original body coalesced with 
the Courteen association, also in a moribund condition, without effecting 
any immediate improvement. 

At the conclusion of the Dutch war (1654) all concerned looked to 
Cromwell’s strong statesmanship to reorganize the Hast Indian trade. 
He approached the question with an eye solely to the national con- 
venience, having no personal connection with the interests involved. 
He found three conflicting bodies of opinion: that of the unattached 
merchants of London‘and Bristol, who professed to desire an entirely 
open trade ; that of the old East India Company, wishing to continue 
on & joint-stock basis; and finally, that of a schismatic party in the 
Company itself, who were eager to refound it as a purely regulated body 
allowing its members to make individual voyages. These traders 
called themselves the New Adventurers, artd were already sending out 
their ships in anticipation of the decision. In 1656 Cromwell com- 
pleted his investigation, and in the following year issued his charter, 
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which put an end to the long period of anarchy. He decided in fivour 
of a joint-stock trade and a complete monopoly, on the lines laid 
down by James I. So far as can be ascertained, there was cothing 
very new in the document itself But it was accompanied by changes 
which amounted to a revolution. A new machinery of election brought 
the governor and officials into closer touch with the shareholders. 
Admission to the privileges of the Company could be obtained on 
payment of £5. And, above all, the new joint-stock became per- 
manent and indissoluble, with a consequent extinction of the old 
vicious system of overlapping interests, 


1 Tt does not now exist. For a reconstruction of ita terms see Hunter, ii, pp. 132-3. 


CHAPTER VII 


MARITIME DISCOVERY IN THE FIRST HALF OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


(i) Australia and the South Seas 


Unit nearly the end of the sixteenth century the world-maps compiled 
by the great geographers are unanimous in showing the southern 
portion of the earth as covered by a great land-mass, whose coastline 
runs in an irregular circle round the globe in latitudes varying from 
20° to 60° 8. This great southern continent—the Terra Australis 
nondum cognita—was thought to form the southem shore of the 
Straits of Magellan, and the maps show a northward projection of it 
in the region since found to be occupied by Australia, with New 
Guinea drawn as a separage island off the main coast. This indication 
of land on the actual site of Australia was either a lucky guess on the 
part of the map-makers or the fruit of a real discovery made in the 
earlier dec&des of the sixteenth century. Such s discovery might have 
been made by the Portuguese—as it afterwards was by the Dutch— 
owing to storms driving ships out of their course while on the eastward 
passage to the Spice ‘ialende But it has left no trace in written 
records; and to the generation which saw the opening of the seven- 
teenth century Australia was still an unknown land. 

The credit of its early exploration belongs almost entirely to the 
Dutch, but since it has long formed a field of British expansion some 
account of its discovery is necessary. The northern shore of New 
Guinea, had been known to the sixteenth century navigators. In 
1605 the Dutch authorities at Bantam despatched William Janszoon 
to make further investigations. Janszoon explored the south-western 
coast of New Guinea and the eastern side of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
being thus the first recorded European to behold the shores of Australia. 
He thought that New Guinea and Australia were all one, not realizing 
that a passage existed between them. 

That discovery was made very shortly after the Dutch expedition 
had left the coast. In 1605 two Spanish commanders sailed from 
Callao in South America with the object of exploring the South Pacific. 
They made various discoveries among the islands of Polynesia, and 
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then separated, one only, Luis Vaez de Torres, persevering in tha 
voyage, Torres sighted the eastern end of New Guinea and sailed 
along the whole of its south coast, thus proving it to be an island, and 
traversing the strait which now bears its discoverer’s name. Torres 
returned in safety to America, but the Spaniards did not make public 
the information he had gathered, and the Dutch long afterwards 
believed New Guinea to be @ part of Australia, — 

The next Dutch enterprise had no direct bearing upon Australian 
discovery, but proved, what had long been vaguely suspected, that 
Tierra del Fuego was not part of the great southern continent. Drake 
had made this discovery during his voyage of 1577-80, but for strategic 
reasons had not advertised it. English map-makers, however, had 
discarded the southern continent, at least in this region, soon after 
his return, There was now a commercial reason for attempting a 
voyage by the open sea. The Dutch Hast India Company’s charter 
gave it a monopoly of the Indian trade, whether by the Cape of Good 
Hope or the Straits of Magellan. Isaac Je Maire, an independent 
Dutch trader who seems to have intrigued with the French, determined 
to avail himself of the flaw in wording the charter. He despatched his 
son Jacob le Maire with William Schouten in 1615, to sail into the 
Pacific round Cape Horn. This they did successfully, the first time the 
feat had been accomplished, and arrived in the Hasten archipelago 
after making discoveries in Polynesia and on the northern coast of 
New Guinea, But at Batavia the authorities paid no heed to their 
ingenious evasion of the charter. Ship aid goods were ruthlessly 
confiscated, and Jacob le Maire died of grief. 

The exploration of Australia began again in 1616. Between that 
year and 1627 a series of Dutch voyages resulted in the charting of the 
western and half of the southern coasts. Most of these discoveries 
were made by merchantmen driven out of their course on the 
voyage from the Cape of Good Hope. Two voyages, in 1628 and 1636, 
revealed parts of the northem coasts to the west of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. 

The question whether Australia was an island or merely a projection 
of the supposed great continent was still an open one. In 1642 Abel 
Tasman sailed from Batavia to solve the problem. Going first to 
Mauritius, he then sailed far into the southem ocean, and turned 
eastwards until on November 4 he sighted a land which he named after 
Van Diemen, the governor-general of the Dutch Indies, but which 
is now called Tasmania. Leaving this coast he pressed on to the east 
until he discovered the South Island of New Zealand, which he sup- 
posed nigh be part of the southern continent. From New Zealand 

e sailed back to Batavia by the north of New Guinea. He had thus 
circumnavigated Australia and proved its insular character. But 
he had not sighted its eastern shore, which remained unexplored for 


another century, neither had he perceived the fact that Tasmania is 
@ separate island, 
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Whilst Tasman was making his great voyage Martin de Vries had 
been charting the coasts of Japan, hitherto very vaguely represented 
on the‘naps. Previous Dutch voyagers had searched for other islands 
in the North Pacific, alleged to lie to the east of Japan and to be 
inhabited by civilized people. These rumours proved to be groundless. 

With the voyages of Tasman and de Vries the exploration of Australia 
and the Pacific ceased until nearly the end of the century. The Dutch 
sought for rich trading lands rather than sites for settlement. The 
former they saw were not to be looked for in the south, and this accounts 
for the cessation of their interest in discovery. It was not until the 
nineteenth century that any European country had a sufficient surplus 
population to undertake the serious colonization of so distant a shore 
as Australia.1 : 


(ii) The Arctic 


In the Arctic the first three decades of the Stuart period witnessed a 
similar outbreak of energetic discovery, in which the English bore a 
preponderant part. Under Elizabeth Frobisher and Davis had searched 
for a north-west passage, and the Muscovy Company for one by the 
north-east. The last-named body had ceased from their efforts after 
the voyage of Pet and Jackman in 1580. The Dutch had then taken 
up the work, and their expeditions of 1594-7 had resulted in the 
discovery of Spitzbergen by Barents, with the prospect of commercial 
gain in the whale fishery, The Muscovy Company claimed the fishery 
as included in their monopoly. An offshoot from their corporation 
obtained a separate charter in 1613, but ultimately the Dutch beat 
them out*of the field. 

With the advent of the East India Company the North West Passage 
again assumed practical importance. In 1602 that body commissioned 
George Waymouth to search for it. He sailed up Davis Strait and 
returned by its western shore, the locality of Frobisher’s discoveries. 
Finally, disaffection among his men forced him to give up the quest 
after he had penetrated some distance into Hudson’s Strait. In 
1605 Christian IV. of Denmark sent an expedition to Greenland to 
seek traces of the Norse colonies which had existed there in the early 
Middle Ages. One of the ships was commanded by an Englishman, 
John Knight, who returned to his own country at the conclusion of 
the voyage. In the following year Knight sailed to the Labrador 
coast in a small vessel equipped by the Hast India and Muscovy 
merchants. He and four of his men landed to explore the country, 
and were seen no more. Immediately after his disappearance a 
swarm of Eskimos attacked the ship. The surviving manibers of the 
crew got her clear with difficulty, and sailed home by way of New- 
foundland. - 


1Much of the foregoing is drawn from EB. Heawoud, Geographical Discovery in the 
Seventeenth and Bighteenth Centuries, Cambridge, 1912. 
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We come now to Henry Hudson, the greatest of the English explorers 
of this period. Exhaustive research has failed to reveal any certain 
information upon his early life and family. Several persons of his name 
were prominent in the Muscovy Company from its meeption, either as 
investors or mariners, and it has been conjectured that Thomas Hudson, 
a London merchant associated with Walsingham and Doctor Dee in 
promoting Davis’s voyages, was his uncle. Although his relationship 
to any of these persons has not been proved, it was in the Muscovy 
Company’s service that he first became prominent. Whether by his 
own design or those of his successive employers, Hudson covered the 
whole area of the Arctic in his search for a northern passage to Asia, 
examining first the area due north of the British Isles, then the north- 
east, next the American coastline in the west, and finally the oft- 
traversed north-west where he met his fate after making his most 
important discovery. Such a comprehensive scheme, thoroughly 
carried out by one man, was precisely what had been lacking hitherto, 
and had it yielded purely negative results it would probably have put 
an end to the era of exploration for ® century. Such, in fact, was its 
outcome in all directions except one—the north-west, where at the 
moment of the explorer’s death he seemed to be on the verge of solving 
the great problem. 

In 1607 Hudson sailed in a ship belonging to the Muscovy Company 
to accomplish the first part of his plan. He pushed northwards w 
the east coast of Greenland until stopped by ice, and then tume 
eastwards, following the edge of the ice barrier until he came to Spitz- 
bergen. Everywhere in this stretch he failed to find any prospect 
of a passage through the ice. The voyage thus finally demonstrated 
the fallacy of the theory advanced by Robert Thome eighty years 
before, that it was possible to sail right over the pole itself. In 1608 
Hudson sailed again in the service of the Muscovy Company. His 
objective this time was the north-eastern sea between Spitzbergen and 
Novaia Zemlia. Here again the ice precluded all hope of a practicable 
channel. In this connection it must be bome in mind that the objects 
of Axctic exploration were not purely scientific, as in our own day. 
The merchants who financed the voyages looked for the discovery of a 
passage Which could be regularly used for commercial purposes, and 
failing that, their servants were not justified in persisting in the Search. 
The presence of a thick ice-barrier therefore satisfied Hudson that it 
was useless to continue in the north-east unless a route could be found 
slong the coast of Siberia itself, a quarter in which the season of 1608 
was now too far advanced for a proper exploration. He returned 
to London after examining the west coast of Novaia Zemlia. 

Hudson now seems to have concluded that the west offered the best 
prospect of an Asiatic passage. He had been in communication with 
John Smith, the Virginia pioneer, who suggested that America might 
not after all be an unbroken continent, and that the region afterwards 
named New England might contain a channel to the Pacific. He 
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had, however, to subordinate his views to those of his prospective 
employers. The Muscovy Company were unwilling to expend further 
sums on the project, and Hudson entered the service of the Dutch 
Bast India Company, whose predilections still favoured the north-east. 
In 1609 he sailed again in that direction in the Dutch ship Half Moon. 
He attempted to pass between Novaia Zemlia and the mainland, but 
ice and the insubordination of the Dutch crew put an end to his progress, 
Then, in order not to waste the remainder of the season, he steered 
boldly in the opposite direction, and coasted down the American 
shore until he reached the mouth of the river which has since borne 
his name. Thinking that this might be the desired passage through 
the American continent, he sailed the Half Moon inland until further 
pTogress was impossible and the truth was clearly established that he 
Was in a river and not an arm of the sea. On the voyage home he 
touched at Dartmouth, where the authorities detained him and the 
English members of the crew. The Dutchmen went on to their own 
country, and their reports of the discovery led to the establishment 
of New Amsterdam at the mouth of the Hudson River. 

The north-west was now the only quarter which Hudson had not 
attempted, and the north-west had always appealed most effectively 
to the imagination of English adventurers. A strong combination of 
the latter, including Sir Thomas Smith, Sir John Wolstenholme, Sir 
Dudley Digges and about twenty others, now prepared to finance the 
explorer in a voyage in this direction. In April, 1610, he set sail in a 
ship called the Discovery, a name which has become famous in the 
annals of exploration. “tis orew included Robert Juet, an old man who 
had been his mate in previous voyages, Robert Bylot, and Henry 
Greene, a man of bad character who owed much to Hudson’s kindness, 
Passing in sight of Iceland and Greenland, the Discovery entered 
Hudson’s Strait between Labrador and Meta Incognita (now Baffin 
‘Land). Many previous north-western explorers had gone so far, 
including perhaps Sebastian Cabot, the earliest of all. Hudson was 
the first to traverse the entire length of the strait. Having done so 
he turned southwards down the eastern side of Hudson Bay. He 
may now have supposed himself to be in the Pacific, or at least in a 
gulf having an opening to that ocean. Before he could proceed to 
the western shore of the bay, and so discover its true nature, the 
winter closed in and he hauled his ship ashore to preserve her from the 
ice. The long winter poe fatal to the discipline of the crew. 
Provisions ran short and sickness broke out. In June, 1611, Hudson 
was able to resume the voyage. In spite of starvation he seems to 
have determined to risk all in completing the discovery. His decision 
precipitated a mutiny. Headed by Greene and Juet the malcontents 
seized him and his son, placed them with the sick men in an open 
boat, and turned them adrift. None of the unfortunates were ever 
heard of again. Having committed this crime the mutineers elected 
Greene captain and sailed for England, 
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Greene and three others were killed in a fight with Eskimos. Juet 
died of hunger, The survivors reached home in September. Having 
but a l&me account to give of themselves six of them were placed on 
their trial. Some documents relating to the case came to light a few 
years ago,? but the extent of their punishment nowhere appears. 
Robert Bylot, one of the accused men, took part in subsequent voyages. 

Among the promoters of exploration the report of Hudson’s dis- 
covery caused. the greatest excitement, and many believed that the 
North West Passage was found. They hastened to subscribe funds 
for a new voyage to complete the work. In April, 1612, Captain 
(afterwards Sir) Thomas Button sailed with two ships. His orders 
were to traverse the passage, and after arriving in the Pacific to 
send back his smaller vessel with the news whilst proceeding to China 
and Japan with the other. Three months after his departure the 
adventurers, now nearly three hundred in number, secured a royal 
charter incorporating them as the Company of Merchants of London 
Discoverers of the North West Passage. Sir Thomas Smith became 
the governor of this body. 

With these anticipations the return of Button was eagerly awaited. 
He made a good passage through Hudson’s Strait, and sailed westwards 
across the bay until he came to its farther shore at a point which, for 
obvious reasons, he named Hopes Checked. He then coasted south- 
wards and wintered at Port Nelson, suffering much hardship and losing 
one of his ships. In the other, Hudson’s Discovery, he completed his 
examination of the western shore in the summer of 1613, and returned 
with news which, although of geographical value, fell far short of what 
his employers had expected. He did not admit, however, that hopes 
of the passage were at an end ; the set of the tides and other indications 
encouraged the belief that a channel might yet be found to lead west- 
wards out of the bay. The members of the Company shared this belief 
for, besides setting forth other voyages, they took pains to keep secret 
the information obtained by Button, of whose discoveries only a meagre 
account has survived. Button’s official relation was suppressed, and 
has never since been found. 

Whilst Button was entering Hudson Bay in 1612 another explorer, 
James Hail, was examining the west coast of Greenland, apparently 
in the hope of finding gold. Hall had been a commander in 4 Danish 
expedition to the same region, in which some Eskimos had been kid- 
napped and carried off to Denmark. A relative of these unfortunates 
recognized Hall as one of the authors of the outrage, and murdered 
him in revenge. His crew then returned without making any 
discoveries of importance. In this voyage William Baffin took part 
as Hall’s pilot, appearing for the first time in Arctic exploration. In 
1614 Captain Gibbons, one of Button’s companions, sailed in the 
service of the North West Passage Company to improve upon his 
former commander's discoveries. His voyage also proved unfortunate, 

1See T. A. Janvier, Henry Hudson, New York, 1909, 
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for he lost the season by becoming embayed on the Labrador coast 
in a place called Gibbons his Hole. When he freed his ship it was too 
late to proceed further. j 

The Canipany now took Baffin into its service and sent him out with 
Robert Bylot in 1615 to look for the passage through Hudson Bay, 
Bafiin, like Davis in the previous century, was a well-educated seaman 
who made improvements of his own m the science of navigation; 
and, as in the case of Hudson, nothing has been discovered concernin; 
his family antecedents, although there are indications that he was a 
London man. In the voyage of 1615 he examined the northern 
parts of Hudson Bay and, finding that the ice increased and the water 
became shallow, came to the conclusion that no passage existed in 
that direction. 

In the following year, 1616, Baffin and Bylot sailed once more under 
the same employers. Convinced that Hudson Bay was a cul de sac, 
they took up the line of discovery which John Davis had perforce 
abandoned in 1587. It will be remembered that Davis had desisted 
more on account of political and financial considerations than because 
he had lost hopes of success, Baffin therefore sailed up Davis Strait, 
and early in June passed bis precursor’s northernmost limit. He 
pressed on for three hundred miles into the stretch of water since 
called Baffin Bay. In the latitude 78° N. he found his further progress 
barred. He noticed passages leading out of his bay, but each was 
blocked by ice, and he returned to report that here again he saw no 
hope of a commercial route to the Pacific . His title to fame rests upon 
his chart of the discovery and his scientific observations. No other 
navigator covered the same ground until the opening of the nineteenth 
century. The remainder of his career was passed in the service of the 
Hast India Company. In 1622 he was killed at the siege of Ormuz. 
Whilst taking ranges for the artillery with his mathematical instru- 
ments, “‘ he received a shot from the castle into his belly, wherewith he 
gave three leaps, and died immediately.” 

The North West Passage Company had now well-uigh exhausted 
its hopes and its capital. For two years it did nothing further. In 
1619 it sent forth its last effort, in which William Hawkridge once 
more entered Hudson Bay, but failed to push the limits of discovery 
beyond those reached by his predecessors, Sir Thomas Smith was 
now growing old,* and withdrawing one by one from the enterprises 
he had so worthily invigorated. He retired from the management of 
the Virginia Company in 1619, and from the governorship of the Hast 
India Company in 1621. From this time onwards we hear no more 
of the North West Passage Company. 

At the point where Baffin left it the discovery remained until 1631, 
In that year Luke Foxe of Hull obtained, after much petitioning, the 

roves of Wiliam Bafin, od. Sir 0, B. Markham, Hakinyt Society, 1881, pp. xxii 
xxXUL 
4 Fle died in 1625. 
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command of the ship Charles of the royal navy, and the equipment 
of his expedition by a body of private adventurers. Foxe was a 
middle*aged sea-captain who had studied the records of Arctic voyages 
and had long desired to lead an expedition of his own. Whilst F'oxe’s 
preparations were going forward the merchants of Bristol were stirred 
to undertake an independent enterprise with the same object—the 
discovery of an outlet from Hudson Bay. They committed their 
undertaking to the command of Captain Thomas James. We have 
thus the hitherto unprecedented coincidence of two English explorers 
sailing in the same year and with the same purpose, and yet without 
working in co-operation. Foxe peed some contempt for James as 
a seaman, and there was considerable jealousy between the two expedi- 
tions from the outset. In the end neither accomplished anything 
remarkable. Foxe entered the bay and examined first its western and 
southern shores, where he encountered James. Then he tried ita 
north-western exit, reaching a latitude of 67° N., “ Foxe his Farthest.” 
Sickness and ice then forced him to give up the search and return to 
England. James had a less fortunate voyage. His crew suffered many 
casualties from sickness and accident, and he decided to winter in the 
bay. Foxe was blamed for not doing the same, but, as he pointed out, 
it was possible to be in Hudson’s Strait, by sailing from England in the 
spring, at a much earlier date than that of the break-up of the ice in 
the recesses of the Bay: wintering was therefore unnecessary. Each 
of the explorers wrote a book on his experiences, and each died within 
a few years of his retarm. With these voyages the quest for the 
North West Passage ceased for over a century. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE PURITAN ASCENDANCY, 1649-1660 


"Tae present-day view of the British dominions as transplanted portions 
of the nation, possessing the same rights to liberty as the parent stock 
and united to it in equality by ties of blood, is of comparatively recent 
development. In the seventeenth century the conception of empire 
was widely different. The men.of that day regarded colonial expansion 
in terms of trade. To them overseas settlements were desirable only 
in 80 far as they afforded enhanced commercial facilities to the popula- 
tion'at home. Parliament in 1649, eemens @ commission to enquire 
into the affairs of the colonies, directed the members to consider “ how 
they may be best managed and made useful for this Commonwealth ; 
how the commodities thereof may be so multiplied and improved, as 
those Plantations alone may supply the Commonwealth with what it 
necessarily wants.” Here we have the essential character of the old 
rempire clearly implied—a self-sufficient and exclusive trading corpora- 
jtion. It was natural for this system to be adopted, for it ‘was the 
only one known to the time. Spain and Portugal, our precursors as 
colonial powers, had each taken it as the basis of their policy. In 
their case the royal authority had planted and developed the colonies ; 
in our own the same work had bééxi dotie by private enterprise; in 
both the capitalists at home had borne their part, and considered ' 
themselves as much entitled to share the fruits of succeas as were the 
ioneers who had now become colonists. In return for subjection to 
her economic system the mother-country afforded an undeniable benefit * 
—defence by her armed forces against Huropean enemies. The bargain 
‘wvas not altogether one-sided, and the statesmen of the seventeenth 
Jeentry therefore saw no valid reason why they should not mould the 
policy of the empire with a single eya to the prosperity of the British 
es. 

This conception of a trading empire continued to flourish for nearly 
two hundred years. When, tow: the end of the eighteenth century 
the older colonies would tolerate it no longer, and broke away; and 
when at the same time the Industrial Revolution set in at home, and 
under these combined influences the mercantile system fell to pieces 
in the course of fifty years, the geen which witnessed the process 
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had nothing to put in the place of the lost bond. Jt was commonly 
said that, the mercantile nexus being abolished, nothing remained to 
prevent the other outlying members of the British race from following 
the example of the United States. Only in the last fifty years has it 
become apparent that there exist means of cemehting an empire other 
than a material system of profit-taking. 

We see then that the men of the seventeenth century moulded 
the colonial policy of the following age, and that dominating their 
colonial policy was their commercial policy. Here again their outlook 
proceeded from a different angle to our own. ‘To the modern economist 
trade is bound up with the maintenance of peace, and the well-bein, 
of one nation depends upon that of its neighbours ; wealth is increase 
by free intercourse, and no country becomes rich by making surrounding , 
peoples poor. To the statesmen of 1649 this would have seemed an 
idle doctrine. Looking out upon their world they conceived its normal 
and natural state to be that of war—of universal competition for 
supremacy. This warfare was not always officially declared, but it 
was always implicit. Commerce to them was one of its processes— 
an attempt to seize the largest possible share from a body of world- 
, wealth assumed to be a fixed quantity not capable of any great expan- 
sion; To extend their own country’s industry and trade did not 
satisfy them ; they must also depress and uproot those of their rivals. 
‘They had: theréfore an élaborate strategy of trade comparable t0‘the 
strategy of fleets and armies, and quite as assiduously studied. The 
jmoderm critic often exclaims at the fatuity of navigation acts and 
monopolies and similar shackles upon enterprise, and marvels that 
intelligent men did not sooner realize their folly. The conception of 
commerte as an act of war and of merchants as organized and 
disciplined like soldiers, goes far to explain them. With such con- 
siderations in mind we are the better enabled to enter into the external 
policy of English governments under the Commonwealth and the 
-Restoration. 
t* The leaders of the Commonwealth had a stiff task before them in 
1649. Scotland declared against them on the execution of the king. 
‘Treland, long in a state of anarchy, was for the most part royalist in 
‘sentiment, and its leaders were busily raising forces for Charles II. 
A portion of the fleet had revolted in 1648, and was now under the 
command of Prince Rupert. The Isle of Man, Scilly, and Jersey were 
held by royalist garrisons and served as nests for privateers. Virginia, 
Maryland, Barbados and Antigua had all repudiated the authority 
of the parliamentary government. In Europe the latter could discern 
not @ single friend; in Spain, France, Portugal, even in barbarous 
Russia, it was looked upon as a gang of criminals, the enemies of 
mankind. With France there began a maritime war which, although 
unofficial, raged fiercely for several years» In the Channel and the 
Mediterranean French privateers preyed upon English commerce, 
capturing 5000 tons of akivoice in the course of the first few months. 
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s these privateers held letters of marque from Charles II. their 
per ven equivalent to the transference of the Civil War from 
land to the sea. : 
tae peaba statesmen acted with resolution. Whilst Cromwell 
and the army struck'down Ireland and Scotland, Sir Henry Vane and 
Robert Blake set about the strengthening of the navy and the re- 
establishment of English prestige throughout the world by its means, 
The first task was the hunting down of Prince Rupert. The latter 
had sailed from a Dutch port at the beginning of 1649 with eight ships. 
He failed to prevent Cromwell’s transit to Ireland, being blockaded by 
Blake at Kinsale throughout the summer. Tn October he escaped and 
made for the coast of Spain. After capturing English merchantmen 
he entered the Tagus with his prizes, and received friendly recognition 
at Lisbon, where he was able to recruit his force to a considerable 
extent. For the Commonwealth government it was a crucial situation. 
Unless they could vindicate their claim to have Rupert treated as a 
pirate and not as the legitimate officer of the King of England the 
whole overseas interests of the country must go down before the 
hostile forces of Europe. Fortunately their contest cut across another, 
the war still going on between Spain on the one hand and Portugal 
and France on the other. In March, 1650, therefore, when Blake 
ived off Lisbon in pursuit, he was able to obtain supplies from the 
Spanish coast and maintain a blockade throughout the summer. He 
soon received instructions to treat the Portuguese as enemies, and 
emphasized the position by detaining nine ships of the outward-bound 
Brazil fleet when they came down the Tagus to put to sea. In 
September he attacked the homeward-bound fleet trom Byazil, and 
captured seven prizes. These measures caused a change in the 
Portuguese attitude, and Rupert ceased to be a welcome guest at 
Lisbon. In October, taking advantage of Blake’s absence, the royalist 
leader set out once more. He entered the Mediterranean, lost the 
greater part of his squadron by wreck and in action, and took refuge 
with the remnant at Toulon. 

One effect of Blake’s proceedings was the recognition of the Common- 
wealth by Spain, which took place in December, 1650, In the following 
year Rupert evaded the English forces waiting for him in the Mediter- 
ranean, and once more gained the ocean. is intentions were now 
frankly piretical, and on that account he became politically less 
dangerous. For a year he cruised off the Azores and the African 
coast, capturing Spanish and English merchantmen, Only when the 
royalist cause had already perished in the West Indies did he sail 
thither in the summer of 1652. His force now dwindled away for « 
lack of any support ‘from a friendly shore. His brother Maurice. 
perished in | ha its near the Virgin Islands, and he himself, with 
only one of his fighting ships left, returned to Europe in the spring of 
1658 to end his long advénture in a French port. In the meantime the 
Parliamentary forces bed reduced: the Scilly Islands and the other 
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outlying royalist strongholds, and the victory of Worcester in 1651 
had definitely put an end to civil war in the British Isles. A powerful 
supporte? of the Stuart cause abroad had died in 1650 in the person 
of the Stadtholder William IT., who left no successor of age to take 
his place. France was distracted by the troubles’of the Fronde, and 
so, after two years of desperate uncertainty, the Commonwealth 
leaders might congratulate themselves on having weathered the storm. 
The pursuit of Rupert, the war with the French, and the necessity 
for capturing the royalist strongholds round the English coast, had 
postponed the reduction of the rebellious colonies to the allegiance 
of the Commonwealth. In the autumn of 1651 this task was taken 
in hand. The colonies affected were Virginia, where Sir William 
Berkeley, appointed governor by Charles I. just before the outbreak 
of the Civil War, still ruled in the name of the dead king’s son; Mary- 
land, where a faction had proclaimed Charles Il. without authority 
from Lord Baltimore; Barbados, controlled by Lord Willoughby and 
a body of active royalists; and Bermuda and Antigua. The New 
, Englanders had impassively accepted the triumph of Parliament, 
‘showing by their general attitude that they intended the rise and 
on of English governments to remain a matter of indifference to 
em, 
The new Commission for Plantations appointed in 1649 was unable 
to take forcible steps at first for the reasons already considered. In 


October, 1650, it secured the passage of an ordinance forbidding all’ 


trade by foreign nationsewith the disaffected settlements, but this 


remained a dead-letter until an English fleet could be spared to enforce ' 


it. A year later Sir George Ayscue arrived at Barbados with a strong 
squadron, and one of his first actions was to seize fourteen Dutch 
merchantmen which he found trading there in contravention of the 
ordinance. Ayscue found that a landing in Barbados would be a 
difficult matter, since there were 6000 royalists under arms, and they 
were encouraged by false rumours of a victory of Charles II. at 
Worcester in September. At length, on the receipt of the true tidings 
‘of Worcester, counsels of prudence prevailed. Colonel Modyford and 
‘ the moderate party forced Willoughby to submit, and in January, 


1652, Ayscue signed articles of capitulation with the Batbadians, The | 


latter submitted to the Commonwealth and expelled Willoughby and 


i 


the extremists on recognition of the island’s financial and commercial ; 


independence, liberty of conscience, and the continuance of the General 


Assembly. Willoughby departed to watch over the interests of a. 


colony he had planted two years before at Surinam in Guiana, of 
which we shall have more to say in the next chapter. Antigua, the 
Bérmudas and the smaller island colonies gave little trouble after 
Barbados had been dealt with. , 
Early in March, 1652, three Parliamentaty commissioners, headed 
by William Claybourne, appeared at Jamestown to exact the sub- 
1G. L. Beer, Origins, etc., pp. 368-70; Egerton, p. 57. 
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mission of Virginia. Berkeley and a royalist faction were ready to 
fight, but the assembly was lukewarm. After some discussion the 
Virginians surrendered, on the same general terms as the Bazbadians, 
The assembly elected Richard Bennett, one of the commissioners, ag 
governor in succession to Berkeley. The latter, however, remained 
in the colony, living in retirement until the Restoration, when he 
again assumed office. The Commissioners next proceeded up the 
Chesapeake to St, Mary’s, where their presence with a single frigate 
secured the surrender of Maryland ere the month was out. Maryland, 
threatened by Claybourne and the Virginians with absorption into its 
southern neighbour, submitted on less favourable terms. William 
Stone remained governor, but Lord Baltimore’s proprietary rights 
continued in abeyance until 1657, and the colony itself was the scene 
of disorders. 
- The general result of these transactions was that all the British 
dominions recognized the Commonwealth and its successor, the 
Protectorate. The trade of Massachusetts with England, by a grant 
made during the Civil War, had been free of all duties for some years. 
The remaining colonies, as they came in, obtained similar concessions 
of greater or less extent. In spite of centralizing theories of adminis- 
tration on the part of the Puritan government the colonial assemblies 
continued to follow their own devices, and the mercantile system with 
all that it entailed did not in practice obtain a firm grip upon colonial 
lifé until the Restoration. ; 
The Parliamentary reorganization of the navy proved to he of 
paramount importance to the fortunes of England throughout the 
remainder of the seventeenth century. Already, before the king’s 
execution, the Earl of Warwick, as Lord High Admiral, haa clinched 
the loyalty of the seamen to Parliament by improving their food, pay 
and conditions of service. In 1649 the Commonwealth dismissed 
Warwick, and entrusted his office to a committee presided over by 
Sir Henry Vane. This committee realized that the vigorous foreign 
policy forced upon the republic as a condition of survival must be 
ased upon 2 fleet of gg aegis strength. As dissensions began 
to os between the Long Parliament and the army, jealousy of 
the latter force may also have been a motive; but Vane carried out 
his work with the assistance of a body of army officers, of whom Robert 
Blake and later George Monck were the most prominent. The successes 
of these middle-aged men, who had no previous experience of the sea 
service, form one of the most interesting chapters in naval history, 
especially as they were soon to be pitted against such accomplished 
seamen as Van Tromp and de Ruyter. Charles I. had made con- 
siderable improvements in the fleet with the proceeds of ship-money. 
‘Vane and his fellow-workers added forty-one new ships in 1649-5], ; 
ipractically doubling the existing force. In the eleven years ending in 
\ 1660, 20% new ships were built or acquired, of which 12] remained 
on the list in the latter year in, addition to twenty-two inherited from 
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Charles I. The work was necessary, but it was only achieved by an 
expenditure which plunged the country into debt and confiscation, 
and formed a considerable factor in the thankfulness with which 
responsible men welcomed the Restoration. At the height of the 
Dutch war the navy was costing nearly one-and-a-half millions a 
year—fifty per cent. more than the total revenue of Charles I. 
Circumstances were soon to put the new navy to a severe test. 
The maritime war of reprisals with France which broke out in 1649 . 
raised a crop of difficult questions upon the rights of neutrals, of whom 
the Dutch with their huge carrying trade were the most prominent. 
French merchants, in fear of English cruisers, shipped their wares in 
Dutch bottoms. The Dutch contended that a neutral flag protected 
the goods of belligerents, unless such goods were of military value. 
The English, on the other hand, claimed that all belligerent goods 
were fair prize wherever found. The Admiralty courts condemned 
such cargoes, although they released the ships which carried them, 
The question was of vital importance to Dutch interests. It was 
accentuated by the behaviour of individuals. Among the English 
people in general the echoes of the Amboyna tragedy had died away, 
and there was as yet no great national animosity; but the seamen, 
whom Clarendon described as a separate nation in themselves, came 
into closer contact with their rivals, and had conceived a bitter hatred 
of them. When they overhauled a Dutch merchantman and could 
find no satisfactory evidence that the goods on board were French they 
tortured the crew until they obtained it. The practice was so common 
that the English Court of Admiralty had to threaten punishment if . 
it were continued.* Dutch trade with English colonies persisted in 
spite of ordinances to the contrary, and led to such incidents as 
Ayscue’s seizure at Barbados in 1651. England and the United 
Provinces were now in fact the two sea powers of the world. They 
(na trampled down their older competitors and at last stood face to 
ace, The situation was one which admitted of only two solutions 
—close alliance and a division of the spoil, or war to decide the 
orem 
he death in 1650 of the monarchical Stadtholder, the son-in-law 
‘of Charles I., seemed to offer a chance of the former. The States 
General decided to appoint no successor to the office. Both nations 
were Puritanical in religion, and both were now fully republican in 
government. In March, 1651, two English representatives, Strickland 
and St. John, travelled to the Hague to negotiate an alliance. The 
Dutch expressed willingness, but haggled over the terms, raising, in 
addition to the question of neutral rights, that of the English claim to 
sovereignty in the British seas, which involved a salute to the flag and 
_& levy of tribute for the privilege of fishing in the North Sea. They 


1 Oppenheim, op. cit. pp. 307, 338. 
*§. R. Gardiner, Commonwealth and Protectorate, vol. ii. London, 1897, pp. 208-9. 
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gravely produced the Intercursus Magnus of 1496, wherein some ot 
these matters were decided in their favour. They proposed further 
a moutual opening of colonial trade in America and the Wess Indies 
only, with joint squaslrons to act against pirates. This was somewhat 
reminiscent of the unhappy Spice Islands treaty of 1619. The English 
negotiators, in fact, came to the conclusion that no alliance was possible 
unless most of the concessions came from their own side, and at the 
end of June they quitted the Hague in disgust. If their first business 
had prospered they had been further commissioned to propose a 
visionary scheme for a political union between the two countries, but 
their discussions never actually reached this stage. 

The next move came from the English Parliament. In August, 
1651, the Council of State placed before it a new Navigation api 
: which it finally passed on October 9.\\)By this measure the import into 
England, Ireland and the colonies, of goods, from Asia, Africa and 


America was forbidden unless in ships owned by Englishmen (including ' 


colonists) and manned by crews of whom more than half were English, ° 


. Imports from Europe were likewise limited to English ships or ships 
owned by the nationality which originally produced the goods. In 
‘addition, aliens were henceforward forbidden to engage in the coasting 
Yirade or to bring salt fish into the country. 
Tt has been customary to speak of this Act as a continuation of the 
series framed from the days of Richard II. to those of Elizabeth. In 
eneral terms this is correct; in detail there is a serious difference to 
- observed, The earlier measures had been designed to assist the 
transference of the control of the mediaeval European trades from 
continental to English hands. That transference became practically 
complete with the fall of the London factory of the Hansain 1552, 
and Burghley, as we have seen, realized that the gain from the main- 
tenance of the old navigation system was no longer commensurate 
with its disadvantages. Since that time a world-wide network of 
oceanic trade had arisen. The first Stuart kings had fitfully attempted 
to mould it to English advantage by various orders in council and 
similar uses of the royal prerogative? They had not persisted in 
enforcing their views. The Commonwealth statesmen now swept 


up into one comprehensive measure the tentative experiments of the - 


past forty years, and added to them clauses which England had never 
before felt herself strong enough to propound. The Navigation Act 
of 1651 was therefore the first of its kind dealing with oceanic trade, 
land it embodied the aspirations expressed in minor legislation from 
James J.’s order.to the Virginians in 1621 to the colonial ordinance 
f 1650, Jt.will he noticed that it dealt with imports only, leaving the 
lonists free to export their produce to foreign countries, 
. The Act concerned principally the interests of the Dutch. Its 
1 Btrictly speaking an Ordinafice, but commonly termed an Act. 
las Cunningham, Modern Timea, pt. i. pp. 211, 343 note, 359; Beer, Origins, pp. 218-9, 
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political effect must have been to render relations with them more 
strained, and it contributed to the outbreak of war in the following 
year, but it is no longer regatded as the major cause of the conflict. 
Tts economic effects scarcely had a chance to show themselves until 
after the peace of 1654, From that date it femained in force until 
its supersession by @ stronger measure in 1640. Its provisions were 
not fully insisted upon; the American colonies seem to have evaded 
them, as the presence of Dutch factors at New Amsterdam enabled 
them to do with impunity. For this reason there is no clear evidence 
that the Act of 1651 increased English trade or damaged that of the 
Dutch.* Yet the men of the time believed in its efficacy, for it was 
the one great enactment of the Puritans which was singled out for 
yberpetuation on the return of Charles II. 

A Dutch embassy came to England in December, 1651, to renew 
the former negotiations and to ask for the reversal of the Navigation 

ct. The latter was refused, and matters drifted steadily in the 

irection of war. As has often happened when two nations have 

een at variatice on serious questions of policy, the final rupture turned 
upon a point of sentimental interest. The demand for a salute to the 
English flag caused intense irritation to the Dutch seamen. In the 
spring of 1652, while negotiations were still proceeding in London, 
both nations sent squadrons to sea in the interests of their commerce. 
Van Tromp, the Dutch admiral, determined to refuse the salute unless 
to a markedly superior force. On May 18 he encountered Blake off 
the Kentish coast. Both commanders were more ready to fight than 
to talk, and an indecisive cannonade ensued. Parliament sent com- 
missioners to enquire into the circumstances. Cromwell was one of 
them,nd although he disliked the idea of war with a Protestant nation 
and had striven for a settlement, he gave it as his opinion that Blake 
had been in the right. The Dutch envoys departed at the end of 
June, and the war began in earnest. One of the Dutchmen remarked 
with prophetic insight : “ The English are about to attack a mountain 
of gold ; we, a mountain of iron.’ 

1 Cunningham, i. 210. But the data for a definite pronouncement seem to he lacking, 
and the matter is one of opinion rather than fact. Soott, Joint Stock Companies, 
i, pp. 251-2, also condemns the Act as useless. On the other hand another modern 
economic historian, G. L. Beer, in The Old Colonial System, New York, 1912, i. p, 2, 
saya that, coupled with the ordinance of 1650, it “ gave a great impetus to English 
shipping.’ For a discussion of the effeot on trado with Hurope see oan article by 
D. 8. MGiovney in American Historical Review, ix. p. 725. The conclusion of modern 
opinion seems to be that of Adam Smith, that the main justification of the Navigation 
Acts was political rather than economic, The Dutch could undersell us in the building 
of ships, in their management, and in providing the services of seamen. According 
to strict economic principles wo should therefore havo left the carrying trade, even 
between England and her own colonies, to them and have devoted ourselves to some- 
thing else in which we could excel. But political exigencies forbade this, It was 
essential to national survival for England to have a great navy. The Acts vial ger 
in, fostered maritime interests, and secured the intended offect. Incidentally it 
should be noticed that under their operation merchant shipping ascended from the 


status of an artificially fostered industry and became one for which the country showed 
as great a natural aptitude ag it did for weaving or coal-mining. 


we 
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‘The truth of the saying soon became evident. The Dutch had an 
immense sea-borne cannes the English a relatively small one. The 
Dutch had to maintain their trade throughout the war, for its stoppage 
meant the starvation of a people too large to live upon the resources of 
its own territory. Engjand could endure the partial or even the entire 
cessation of mercantile activity for a short period, for she was still in 
the main an agricultural nation, growing tich by trade and manufac- 
tures, but able to support life without them. In geographical position 
England held a permanent advantage, for the Dutch routes to western 
Europe, the Mediterranean and the oceans passed her southern and 
eastern shores; only the Baltic and the interior European routes 
remained unobstructed. In political organization England was 
united, her government controlling a single army and a single fleet 
and raising money by uniform taxation; Dutch authority, after the 
death of the Stadtholder, was split among seven autonomous provinces 
and five boards of admiralty, with illimitable suspicion and jealousy 
ready to break out at the first reverse. In fighting ships the two 
countries were almost equal in numbers, the English having the advant- 
age in size and solidity, “ we building our ships for seventy years, they 
theirs for seven,” as an English captain described the difference. In 
the moral qualities of patriotism and religious fervour there was little 


‘disparity, The war was to be decided by material factors, amongst 


which two only told in favour of the Dutch—the numbers of their 


seamen and their understanding with Denmark, whereby they secured 
the closing of the Sound to the transit of English naval stores from the 
Baltic. 

As might be expected, the fighting was close and deadly to a degree 
unknown in the Elizabethan wars. The English admirals were Sotdiers 
of the New Model Army, who atoned for their limitations in seamanship 
by a pugnacity which impelled them to continue every action to the 
bitter end. Ingenious mancuvres played therefore a subordinate 
part, and each battle developed into a ferocious melée from which 
neither side escaped undamaged. In the summer of 1652 Blake 
scattered the Dutch fishing fleets in the North Sea and then waited at 
Shetland for the Dutch East Indian trade known to be returning by 
the northern route. Sir George Ayscue at the same time cruised to 
destroy commerce in the Channel. Rightly or wrongly the English 

overnment thus made their enemy’s commerce rather than his fighting 
eet their chief point of attack. Van Tromp first sought to fall upon 
yacue, but was baffled by adverse winds and then sailed to seek 

Jake in the Shetlands. A great storm dispersed his fleet before he 

ald engage, and his scattered vessels had to make for the Dutch 

jorts to re-assemble. Public opinion blamed Tromp and insisted 
on replacing him by de Witt and de Ruyter. The latter in August 
convoyed a merchant fleet dgwn the Channel and defeated Ayscue off 
Plymouth. In September Blake united the English fleet under his 


. command and defeated de Witt at the Kentish Knock, near the 
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Thames estuary. Two months later the Dutch reinstated Van Tromp, 

who set out with some ninety warships to convoy 456 merchantmen 

through the Channel. Blake’s force was much inferior, for some of his 

ships had been sent to the Mediterranean and. many were under repair ; 

for the first time also the shortage of Iinglish sexmen began to make 

itself felt, Nevertheless he decided to engage, and the atte began 
off Dungeness on November 30. Twenty of his captains held aloof, 
alleging that they had not sufficient men to ply their tackle. With 
the remainder Blake was heavily defeated, losing six ships. Under 
cover of darkness he retreated to the Downs, and the great convoy 
went on its way triumphant, 

England quickly recovered from the defeat. Ayscue retired and two 
more soldiers of distinction, Monck and Deane, joined Blake in the 
command, with a fleet made up to seventy sail. In February, 1653, 
they met Tromp at the mouth of the Channel returning with the Bor- 
deaux trade, part of the convoy he had taken out in the previous year. 
In a straggling and indecisive battle, usually called that of Portland, 
Tromp saved his merchantmen at the cost of severe damage to his 
fighting ships. In May Tromp successfully guarded another convoy 
‘round the north of Scotland and conducted the inward trade by the 
same route to the Dutch ports. Next month occurred a decisive 
battle between the united fleets in the seas between Harwich and 
Dunkirk. Deane was killed, but the Dutch lost twenty ships and sought 
refuge in their own ports. A blockade of the Dutch coast followed ; 
trade came to @ standstill, merchants were ruined by hundreds, and 
the population of Amsterdam were face to face with starvation, It 
was # condition which their past history had fitted them to endure. 
At the end'of July Tromp and de Witt skilfully combined their scattered 
squadrons and faced Monck off the Texel in the greatest battle of the 
war. Tromp was killed and the Dutch lost twenty-six ships and 6000 
men, But the English also suffered heavily and the blockade was 
broken whilst they repaired their losses. Peace negotiations followed, 
but the Dutch were not yet in extremity, and the hard terms which 
Cromwell offered goaded them to continue through the winter. A#} 
length the war came to an end by the treaty of April 5, 1654, Thel, 
‘Dutch yielded in the matter of the salute, paid compensation for th 
Amboyna massacre, acquiesced in the Navigation Act, and entered 

into @ defensive alliance. England agreed to freedom of the fishery 
in the North Sea. 

The conclusion was not decisive, but the war itself had inflicted 
more damage upon the Dutch than upon the English. The latter took 
1500 prizes during its course, a number estimated as double that of 
the existing English mercantile marine.? The load of public debt, 
however, counterbalanced the gain to individuals, and Dutch trade 

1 ‘This was the occasion of the broom at the masthead story, for which moder 
research has discovered no foundation. 

2 Oppenheim, p. 307, 
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showed ere long an astonishing power of recovery. But England 
had at least proved her right to rank as a first-class power, a claim 
upon which the transactions of the Stuart reigns had cagt some 
doubt. 

During the atruggld Cromwell had risen to supreme power in England, 
casting out his rival4 of the Long Parliament in the spring of 16653, 

‘He had never wholly approved of the war, which ran counter to a 
great design of his own for a coalition of the Protestant nations to 
impose their will upon the world. In this matter he was somewhat 
after his time. The opportunity for such a scheme had passed with the 
death of Gustavus Adolphus twenty years before, and the Peace of 
Westphalia had closed the period of the religious wars. But Cromwell 
in his foreign policy regarded himself as the successor of Elizabeth, 
taking Spain at its face value, and not foreseeing that economic am- 
bitions and the land-hunger of France were to be the disturbing 
influences of the future. It would have needed a prophet to forecast 
such changes in 1653, and Cromwell ever looked backward rather than 
forward. Had he lived longer there might have been no Age of Louis 
XIV. An indication of what was running in his mind appears in a 
document of September, 1653, embodying a scheme which the circum- 
stances show to have met with his approval. This was for an endin 
‘of the Dutch war by an alliance between England and the Unite 
Provinces, which other powers might join, against all states maintain- 
ing the Inquisition. The Navigation Act was to be virtually rescinded 
by mutual freedom of-trade.in all.ports and plantations. English 
and Dutch were then to partition the colonies of the world, the latter 
taking Agia and buying out the interests of thé East India Company ; 
all America, except Brazil, going to England ;-and-the Afsican trade 
remaining divided. Then followed provisions for Christianizing the 
heathen and for an international commission to regulate disputes. 
Such a gigantic conception savours more of Napoleon than an English 
statesman, and Cromwell resembled Napoleon in this, that he was 
the only English soldier of modern times to wield absolute power in 
the state. The plan remained stillborn, but visions of it coloured the 
Protector’s foreign policy until his death five years later. 

For the present he had to make his profit from the contest between, 
Spain and France. Of these, the latter had given more offence to the 
Commonwealth than the former. Many Puritans indeed favoured an 
alliance with Spain on the ground that she had now no Protestant 
subjects to oppress, and that the Holy Office had in practice long 
ceased to trouble Englishmen in Spanish ports. Cromwell hesitated 
between the two, contriving to keep each in doubt of his intentions. 
At the end of 1654 he sent Blake with twenty-four sail to the Mediter- 
ranean to indicate the potentialities of English intervention, and 
incidentally to chastise the Barbary pirates, At the same time he’ 
undertook single-handed a first instalment of the plan to drive Spain 
out of America. aes ° 
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The Western Design, as it is generally called, comprised a joint 
military and naval expedition to make conquests in the West Indies. 
The Pgotector did not intend it to lead to formal war in Europe. He 
regarded it as a reprisal for the Spanish attacks, upon Providence and 
Association, and for the maltreatment which Jinglish crews received 
when driven by stress of weather into SpanishtAmerican ports. The 

. real point at issue was the Spaniards’ claim, not to the monopoly 

' of trade with their own possessions, but to the monopoly of all naviga- 

| tion in the Caribbean Sea. The claims of the Inquisition had become 

‘ by this time merely a technical grievance, although Cromwell’s mind, 
with its Elizabethan outlook, doubtless exaggerated their effect. A 
warfare of reprisal limited in scope was still generally distinguished 
from a regularly declared conflict, and Cromwell’s instructions to 
General Venables, the military commander, show that this was his 
purpose: “ Hither there was peace with the Spaniards in the West 
Indies, or there was not. If peace, they had violated it, and to seek 
reparation was just.” The locality of attack he left to the officers to 
decide when they should reach the spot. His general order was “ to 
gain an interest in that part of the West Indies in possession of the 
Spaniards.” The Isthmus of Panama he regarded as a favourable 
place; the Spanish Main and Hispaniola also suggested themselves, 
and the commanders of the expedition chose the latter. Whichever 
they took first was to be viewed only as a beginning of the complete 
conquest of Spanish America, 

General Venables and Admiral Penn collected their forces towards 
the end of 1654. The troops consisted of less than 3000 men made up 
of small drafts from the various regiments in the British Isles and a 
numberof pressed civilians from the London streets. There were 
said not to have been « thousand trained soldiers among them, and 
they never even mustered as one body before embarking. At Barbados 
they were to be joined by as many West Indian colonists as the English 
islands could supply. Such a disorganized force was not in accordance 
with Cromwell’s usual practice, but he considered that, however feeble, 
it would be sufficient for the purpose, and he did not expect to see any 
of the men come home pan. Bis intention was that after making 

. their conquest they should turn themselves into settlers and hold it 
-permanently in that character. Venables evidently understood his 
mission in this light, for he took his wife with him. After picking up the 
colonial levies at Barbados, Venables landed in Hispaniola on April 
14, 1655, and marched to attack San Domingo, the capital. Drake's 

. landing place of 1585 was no longer available, and the commanders 
had to choose a point thirty miles from the city. The hunger, thirst 
and dysentery of this march demoralized the undisciplined troops. 
They made two attempts to approach the city, and each time broke 
in panic on being attacked by small bedies of Spanish horsemen. 
Venables, himself dangerously ill, saw that the idea of a siege was 
hopeless. He drew off, and sought for an easier prey as an alternative 
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to returning empty-handed. In May the expedition appeared off 
Jamaica, an island almost unknown to the English, and inhabited by 
so few Spanish colonists that it could only raise five hundred fghting 
men to oppose the Janding. Santiago de la Vega (Spanish Town) 
was easily taken, and the expeditioti then turned to the work of making 
a permanent plantation. Penn and Venables returned to England, and 
Cromwell in disgust sent them to the Tower, not, as is often said, for 
misconducting the enterprise, but for deserting their post and leaving 
their acquisition open to recapture. ; 

, The Spaniards, however, appear to have regarded Jamaica, as lightly 
4s did its captors, and made no immediate move to disturb the new 
colony. At first it seemed that the forces of nature would alone exter- 
minate the English settlers. Starvation and disease struck them down, 
and a terrible mortality ensued. It was not until the end of 1656 that 
things took a more hopeful turn. Then the discontented officers, 
who were doing more harm than good, were allowed to return home, 
and a capable governor took the problem in hand. The Protector 
savarticel the advantages of Jamaica very widely in New England in 
the hope of attracting colonists, but the New Englanders would not 
stir. Finally he induced 1600 people to transfer themselves from 
Nevis. Even of this party, seasoned to the West Indian climate, two- 
thirds perished in the first three months. After these losses the colony 
very slowly attained to prosperity. 

The poor outcome of the Western Design put an end to the Pro- 
‘tector’s colonial ambitions. It also involved~him in war with Spain 
and ultimately in alliance with France. The Spanish war was less 
popular and less profitable than the Dutch. The Spanish fleets avoided 
action, and their commerce was conducted principally in fteutral 
vessels, The war had considerable political results, but its effects on 
English expansion were comparatively slight, and we need therefore 
enter into few details concerming it. At the beginning of 1656 Blake 
and Edward Montagu sailed too late to intercept a Plate fleet; but 
in September of the same year Captain Stayner fell upon another 
near Cadiz, captamng half the treasure and sinking the remainder, 
Thirty-eight waggon-loads of silver rolled into the Tower, and the 
amount privately taken by the seamen was more than that received 
by the government. Through the winter of 1656-7 Blake maintained 
the blockade of Cadiz from the now friendly base of Lisbon. In the 
spring he heard that a Plate fleet had made for the Canaries to watch 
for an opportunity of reaching Spain, Sailing in pursuit he found the 
treasure landed and out of reach, and the ships anchored under the 
guns of Santa Cruz. He and Stayner entered the harbour, silenced 
the forts and cores the entire fleet, coming out safely on the turn of 
the tide with less than two hundred killed and wounded. In August 


Blake died as his ship sailed into Plymouth Sound. Meanwhile the 


. * Later, in 1658 and. 1660, small Spanish forces demonstrated off the coast without 
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declaration of war with Spain had given the royalists new hope. 
Charles II. moved into the Spanish Netherlands, where he organized 
Scottish and Irish eee in the hope of using them to regain his 
throne. To Cromwell it was important to engags these royalist forces 
on foreign soil. Partly with this object, and spartly in furtherance 
of the old scheme of a great northern coalition, he entered into an 
alliance with Cardinal Mazarin to finish the long war on the north- 
east frontier of France, Six thousand regular English troops crossed 
the Channel in 1657. In the following summer they assisted the great 
Turenne to defeat the royalist and Spanish army at the Battle of the 
Dunes beneath the walls of Dunkirk. The fall of that port followed 
and, in accordance with the agreement, it remained in English hands, 
Two months afterwards Cromwell died, and his great plan for using it 
as @ base from which to dominate northern Europe perished with 
him. The Spanish war, with its two acquisitions of Dunkirk and 
Jamaica, gained at ruinous cost, has been reckoned the cardinal error 
of his foreign policy. 
| Although the statesmen of the Puritan ascendancy laid the founda- 
;tions of a comprehensive and successful system of propagating British 
trade and shipping, it does not appear that any notable revival took 
place until after the Restoration, Commerce had suffered considerably 
from the effects of the Civil Waz, and the evil plight of the East India 
Company shad been typical of the fortunes of the other chartered 
corporations. About 1650 there was a real general improvement, 
which the Dutch and Spanish wars were soon to neutralize. The 
ordinance of that year, prohibiting foreign trade with the xebellious 
colonies, had a larger effect than the more famous measure of 1651.1 
; The immense captures of the Dutch war paid some of its cost, but the 
Spanish war struck a deadly blow at English commerce. The priva- 
teers of Dunkirk and Ostend swept the Channel and the North Sea, 
and unparalleled expenditure on guards and convoys failed to cope 
with the evil. At Cromwell’s death the state was practically insolvent, 
trade was dying and the people in great distress." An argument 
based on the increased yield of the customs has pointed to a more 
favourable condition of affairs; but it neglects to notice that the rates 
had been substantially raised and the methods of collection improved. 
One deduction from contemporary statistics is interesting ; they show 
that over seventy per cent. of the country’s foreign commerce was 
conducted from London. This advance of the capital at the expense 
of the other seaports had been going on progressively from the beginning 
of the Tudor period. 
|_ The rule of Cromwell, and the short-lived experiments which followed 
\it until 1660 showed that in public opinion at large the pendulum was 
swinging steadily backwards in the direction of monarchy and its 
accompanying institutions. In common with other democratic ideas, 
the agitation against the chartered companies, very evident during 
3 Beor, Origins, pp. 365-6. 2 Soott, i. pp. 269-62. 
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the Civil War, gradually lost its force. When the Restoration took 
place there was a general acquiescence in the reconstitution of these 
monopolies, and a recognition of their usefulness to the interests of 
foreign trade. Cromfvell, in fact, showed what monarchy might do 
for the nation, and olttlined an imperial policy which bore its chief 
fruit under his successors. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE RESTORED STUARTS AND THE SHAPING OF THE 
MERCANTILE SYSTEM, 1660-1688 


“ The undoubted Interest of England is Trade, since it is that only which can 
make us either Rich or Safe; for without a powerful Navy we should be a Prey 
to our Neighbours, and without Trade we could neither have Seamen nor Ships.” 

Lerren oF 1672, 


“ All Colonies and Plantations do endamage their Mother Kingdom, whereof 
the Trades of such Plantations are not confined to their said Mother Kingdom 
by good Laws and severe Execution of those Laws.” 

Sm Josraz Omxp, 1693. 


Wuen Charles If. returned to England in 1660 he found the inter- 
national position of his kingdom very different from that which it had 
occupied under his father, and his grandfather. It had been the work 
of the Long Parliament and Cromwell to substitute considerations 
bearing upon national power for the dynastic and personal motives 
which Had swayed the foreign policy of the early Stuarts. Puritan 
‘external policy had been two-sided. Besides the conception of a 
_ great Protestant coalition, which had been peculiar to Cromwell and , 
| had perished with hit, it had also promoted the secular aim of com-. 
peting for the first place in the international race for wealth. To be/ 
@ great state, it had argued, England must be a rich state; wealth, 
\ yas best attainable by success in oceanic commerce, which entailed 
ithe possession and exploitation ‘of colonies ; for the colonial trade a 
igreat mercantile marine was essential, and this in its turn would 
| emand the support of and at the same time would infuse life into, 
' great fighting navy; such a navy could only be maintained by the 
Healthy state which its office was to defend. This has been described 
‘as argument in a circle. But the simile creates a false impression. 
The circle was not a closed one; its diameter expanded with every 
interaction of the forces revolving in its sweep, until at length it grew 
into the wide base which supported the old empire through the French 
wars of the eighteenth century and provided a foundation of sea- 
ower upon which to construct a new empire after the disasters of 
1775-83, This was the secular gospel which Charles IT. and Restoration 
England received from the Puritans. They cherished it and improved 
256 
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upon it with as much zest as they displayed in casting away the religious 
gospel that accompanied it. In one aspect therefore we may regard 
the cynical and businesslike Charles II. as the dutiful heir of the pious 

yet also businesslike, Oliver Cromwell. ; 

Charles II.’s marriage followed shortly upon his accession. It was 
the first royal marriage deliberately planned to promote national 
rather than dynastic interests. Spain and France had concluded 
their long war by the Peace of the Pyrenees in 1659. In this peace 
Portugal was not included. Deserted by her late ally, she was left 
to face the probability of reconquest by Spain in spite of her gallant 
struggle for independence, maintained since 1640. _Kngland also had a 
question outstanding with Portugal’s oppressor. The Spanish Nether- 
lands had been Charles II.’s asylum during the later years of his exile, 
and the rulers at Madrid expected him on regaining his throne to restore 
to them Dunkirk and Jamaica. But without hesitation he identified 
himself with Cromwell’s foreign policy, and refused to give up either 
of the Protector’s conquests. His marriage with Catherine of Braganza 
quickly followed. Charles received in Tangier a coveted naval base 
in the Straits of Gibraltar, and in Bombay a new point dappwi from 
which to exploit the trade of the east. To quoté his own words: 
“the principal advantages we propose to ourself by this entire con- 
junction with Portugal are the advancement of the trade of this nation 
and the enlargement of our own territories and dominions.” England 
rendered service for the value received. Her auxiliaries helped to 
repel the Spanish invaders, and the independence of Portugal was 
formally acknowledged in 1668. 

A strong element of mutual suspicion, neutralized only by the 
supple and feline personality of Mazarin, had coloured the military 
alliance between Cromwell and the French. With its object achieved 
in the fall of Dunkirk and the peace of 1659 that alliance would probably 
have given place to enmity had the Protector lived. Charles himself, 
although in his later years the dependent of Louis XIV., was by no 
means subservient at the outset. The Cromwellian Major Sedgwick 

~~ had seized the French settlements in Nova Scotia in 1655, and Charles 
made no haste to retumm them upon his accession. His sale of Dunkirk 
‘to the French king has been much misrepresented. It was a justifiable 
‘act of policy, not a betrayal of the nation. Its garrison and defences 
cost £100,000 a year, and in itself it was not worth the price. Further, 
its retention would have entailed the abandonment of Tangier, for the 
English government could not afford to maintain two such fortrésses. 
Charles saw good reason to prefer Tangier, and George Monck, whose 
honesty is unquestioned, concurred in the decision.* Already at the 
Restoration the instinct of the country saw in France a future enemy. 
Chazles did not run counter to that instinct until some ten years had 
elapsed and financial entanglements, not all of his own making, drove 


1 Corbett, England in the Mediterranean, ii, 12-16; Polit, Hist, of Hngl. vol. viii, 
by R. Lodge, 1610, p. 23. He , fei aa 
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him into the secret anti-national intrigues which have brought dis- 
grace upon his name. 

Of mpre immediate consequence than the ambition of France was 
the attitude of the United Provinces. They had recovered with 
astonishing speed from the effects of the Puritan war. During the 
later years of the Protectorate they had been’ openly provocative, 
although Cromwell’s Protestant bias had rendered him slow to take 
‘offence. The English alliance with Portugal now infuriated them, for 
‘they regarded themselves as the natural heirs of the dving Portuguese 
‘colonial empire. In fact, they had already seized the Portuguese 
stations on the Guinea Coast, from which they sought to monopolize 
the slave trade; they had gained at one time an extensive grip upon 
Brazil, from which a Portuguese revival had, however, ejected them ; 
and they had almost completed the conquest of Ceylon. The English 
diplomacy of the Restoration was therefore certain to bring about a 
renewed conflict with the Dutch, even had it not embarked upon the 
series of economic measures which we shall presently have to consider. 

Such was the general position of England in the world when Charles 
II. took up the reins of government. At his back he had a public 
opinion which showed that on the question of maritime expansion the 
nation was substantially united. the commercial interest had never 
enjoyed so much weight in politics before, and the landed interest as 
yet saw no reason to disapprove of the commercial policy. The 
amount of capital free for investment had steadily increased since 
the days of the Tudors, g stable government seemed now to have heen 
attained, and a spontaneous outburst of national energy, comparable 
to that of the Elizabethans, sought its outlet, as theirs had done, in a 
new series of external adventures. In one direction it manifested itself 
in a revival and increase of the great trading organizations ; in another 
it took the form of the projection of new colonies by men of wealth and 
political influence. Of the leaders of the movement some had been 
royalist exiles, like James, Duke of York, Prince Rupert and the Harl of 
Clarendon ; others, like Monk, now Duke of Albemarle, Montagu, now 
Earl of Sandwich, Anthony Ashley Cooper, afterwards Hari of Shaftes- 
bury, and Sir George Downing, were survivors of the Cromwellian 
regime. The success of these latter in their new surroundings shows 
that nationalism had been the essential, Puritanism only an incidental, 
of those who carried out the external policy of the Puritan ascendancy. 
‘2, It will be sufficient in this survey to summarize the history of the 
“trading companies, its detailed treatment being reserved to a later 
chapter, Tle Hast India and Muscovy Companies, both moribund 
under the Pi ritans, received new charters and entered upon a fresh 
lease of life. The Duke of York founded the Royal Adventurers to 
Africa in 1662. Ten years afterwards this body gave place to the Royal 
African Company, which remained in existence until the abolition of 
the slave trade a century and a half later. In 1670 Prince Rupert 
and his associates received a charter as the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
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which continues its career to the present day. The Levant Company 
and the regulated corporations for the various European trades all 
shared to a greater or less extent in the revival of prosperity, Glthough | 
as conditions became more settled a growing tendency evinced itself 
to throw the shorter trade routes open to all comers as in modern 
times, ‘The expansion of commerce continued progressively throughout 
the Restoration period, culminatitig in the decade beginning in 1682, 
a time, curiously enough, when internal political prospects were assum- 
ing very gloomy aspect. 
The Commonwealth, by the ordinances of 1650 and 1651, had 
- sketched out a maritime policy which, as we have seen, was in itself 9 
recapitulation of ideas previously existing in a-vague and uncorrelated 
‘condition? The foreign wars of 1652-9 have obscured the evidence 
bearing upon the actual utility of the Puritan legislation. All that we 
can say with certainty is that contemporary thought was unanimously 
in favour of its continuancey!) Accordingly the government brought 
+ forward a new Navigation Act in the Parljament of 1660, all the 
measures passed since the execution of Charles I. having automatically 
lapsed at the Restoration. The new Act declared? that certain 
European commodities, including all those of Russia and Turkey, 
must be imported only in English ships or those of the country of origin, 
yThe remaining European goods, if imported in foreign ships, were 
subject to additional duties. y Foreign-caught fish was to pay heavy 
duties, and foreign ships were forbidden to trade between ports on the 
English and Irish coasts. So far as concerned trade with Europe the 
Act of 1660 was thus slightly less stringent than that of 1651. But its 
more important provisions concemed trade with other gontinents, 
From the non-English parts of America, Asia, and Africa no goods 
might be imported save in English shipping and direct from the place 
of origin or @ port near to 1t. When we consider that there was 
ordinarily no trade in these regions save from places in occupation of 
Europeans, and that the colonial laws of other nations forbade 
access to English shipping, it is evident that this clause virtually 
amounted to prohibition of oceanic trade otherwise than with English 
colonies or possessions, An important exception, however, provided 
that English ships might bring from Spain and Portugal the produce of 
hose countries’ colonies. Finally, the trade of English colonies, 
mport and export, might be carried on only in English shipping, and 
ertain enumerated colonial products (sugar, tobacco, cotton-wool, 
digo, ginger and dye-woods) were to be shipped exclusively to England 
x other English colonies. Such colonial wares as were not in the 
enumerated list might still be sent direct to foreign countries. For 
the purposes of the Act English shipping included colonial and, at first, 
2 For an elaboration of this poi i i i i 
vol. i, ed. W. L. Grant ati San apraeed in cease: 
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Irish 1 vessels, which had to be English, Irish or colonial built, and 
manned by crews at least three-fourths of English, Irish or colonial 
nationdlity. Scottish ships were not included in the scope of the 
‘privileges. The provisions relating to the manning of the ships, and 
}the enumeration of all the more valuable colonial products, thus rendered 
be Act of 1660 much more restrietive upon colonial trade than that of 
1651. The only colonial merchghdise Sf first-class importance which 
‘escaped enumeration was theSfish f6m the Newfoundland and New 
‘England fisheries. The Wregifictipf of Indian goods to the English 
market was provided fo vt from the Act, by the terms of the 
East India Company’s er. 
) Under the, Act of 1G§0 geods from the continent of Europe might still 
be sent direct to te Molonies, in competition with English manu- 
factures, provided théy went in English bottoms. To put a stop to 
this the Stapls Ac of 1663 prohibited the introduction into English 










PyOr. 


colonies ®£ ¥eody not of English origin, unless such goods were first 
brought to HagYand and then re-shipped to the colonies. England thus 
became the “staple” for the supply of non-English wares to her 


possessions. A few exceptions were allowed to the operation of this 
law, the principal being that of salt from southern Europe for the 
Newfoundland and New England fisheries. 

4, The tree intercourse between the several colonies, and between New 
England (on the score of the fish trade) and the continent of Europe, 
led to evasion of thé enumerating claitisés of the 1660 Act.’ New 
Englanders bought tobayco and sugar in excess of their own colony’s 
needs and shipped the surplus to foreign countries. To render this 
illicit trade unprofitable, the home government passed in 1673 the 
Plantation Duties Act, imposing at the place of lading additional 
‘duties on all shippers of enumerated goods who could not give security 
that they were taking the goods to England only. ; 

The above Acts constituted the mercantile code of the Restoration. 
In themselves they appear unjustly restrictive of colonial trade and 
liberties, and have been severely criticized on that account, But it is 
untrue to regard the mother-country as taking all and giving nothing. 
She bore, almost alone, the burden of imperial defence, which included 
not only convoys and military “expeditions in tinie of ‘war, but con- 
tinuous and expensive measures against the Barbary pirates in time 
of peace. In this way the ae at home paid heavily for the 
mere existence of fhe colonies. The peopling of the plantations by’ 
emigrants from home was also, according to the ideas of the time,”an 
economic loss to England, for which she could legitimately seek com- 
pensation. Colonial shipping shared the a= ge accorded to Pugtsh 
shipping. And, more important still, although colonial merchandise 
was debarred from free vent in the continental markets, it was heavily 
protected in the English market. The Book of Rates, drawn up 
contemporaneously with the Act of 1660, should be read in conjunction 

4A later Aot (1671) prohibited shipping of enumerated goods to Ireland, 
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with the latter. By assigning arbitrary values for the assessment of 
poundage on various classes of goods it gave the colonies an immense 
advantage. Foreign sugar paid nearly three times as much duty as 
colonial sugar; fordign tobacco paid exactly three times as much; 
and foreign indigo more than three times as much. On minor products 
the discrimination was still more marked.1 The result was that the 
enumerated goods had a practical monopoly of the English market, 
Also, in case such goods were re-exported from England, the govern- 
ment remitted one-half, or on tobacco three-quarters, of the duties 
paid at their entry into the country. Thus, by the incidence of these 
duties the home consumer was heavily burdened in the cause of the 
empire as a whole. 

Armed with this code, the statesmen of the Restoration set out to 
make their country rich as the centre of a trading empire. It has been 
charged against them that their system was an unintelligent application 
of crude and childish maxims by persons who enacted their laws 
without thought, and turned at once to other matters in complete 
heedlessness of the consequences. But this is to make the cavaliers 
of the Restoration responsible for the follies of George ITI. and his 
friends a century Jater. The original laws of trade and navigation 
may have been voted by country squires ignorant of their true meaning ; 
but they were certainly drafted and administered by men who were 
deeply versed in the economic doctrine and practice of their time, 
who had good reason drawn from experience for believing in their 
efficacy for the purpose in view, who watched keenly for flaws in their 
operation, and ever kept a sensitive finger upon the pulse of colonial 
opinion. Officials overseas were encouraged to memorialize the 
government, and a host of pamphleteers constantly discusséd ‘colonial 
policy and ventilated grievances and new opinions. Some of these 
writers were colonists themselves, and many were merchants of ex- 

‘perience. Sit George Downing, who seems to have been the originator 
lof the enumeration policy and of the Staple Act of 1663, had resided 
in Massachusetts, the West Indies and the United Provinces, was a 
graduate of Harvard, and had gained experience in financial, adminis- 
-trative and diplomatic work under the Protectorate ere he came to 
the task which enabled him to leave his mark upon the history of his 
country. The Earl of Clarendon, again, the chief minister until 1667, 
was at one with his sovereign in a sincere belief in the value of 
colonization and the patriotic purpose of the legislation for its control. 
Tt was after the passing of the Stuarts that the corrupt and tyrannous 
aspects of the system became apparent, and it is one of the paradoxes 
which arise from a comparison of our political with our external history 
that the last two Stuart kings, whose arbitrary government at home 
brought about the fall of their house, administered the colonies at 
least as justly and as sympathetically as did the constitutional 
monarchy which succeeded them. 

<a 1 Beer, op, cit. i, 133-4, 
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In the latter half of the seventeenth century opinions concerning 
emigration underwent a complete change as compared with those held 
in the times of Elizabeth and JamesI. The transference of population 
across the Atlantic no longer appeared as a beheficial easement of 
congestion at home, ® view which Hakluyt and his contemporaries 
had put forward as their principal incentive to“colonization. Public 
opinion now held that England was under-populated, and that emigra- 
tion was @ distinct loss to the home country unless the emigrants 
supplied her with commodities which she could not produce on her own 
soil. Population was now appraised in terms of labour and, to a less 
extent, of military efficiency. An Englishman going to Massachusetts 
was a unit of wealth and a possible soldier lost to England without 
corresponding gain, since the products of Massachusetts competed 
with those of the English landowner. An Englishman going to 
Barbados, on the other hand, was held to compensate for this loss by 
the fact that he might there exploit the labour of a dozen negro slaves 
in producing the sugar which could not be grown upon English soil. 
The government therefore did not encourage wholesale and indis- 
criminate emigration from England, although it approved the 
introduction into the colonies of suitable foreigners from the Continent, 
such as the persecuted Huguenots of France, Scotsmen and Irishmen 
also, still regarded in some respects as aliens, were given facilities for 
settling in certain of the colonies. Emigration for religious reasons to 
a large extent fell off, the principal exception being that of the Quakers 
to the Jerseys and Pennsylvania; but the original settlers of those 
Tegions included a fair proportion of foreigners. , 

Tt followed from these considerations that the policy of the time 
concerntd itself primarily with developing colonies of the slave-holding, 
plantation type, located in or near the tropics, and producing merchan- 
dise which would supplement rather than compete with that of the 
mother-country. Barbados satisfied these conditions brilliantly, and 
was thus accounted “the principal pearl in his Majesty’s crown,” 
Much was hoped for from the Leeward Islands, and Jamaica seemed 
to be a potential Barbados, more than twenty times the size of its 
prototype. The proprietors of the Carolinas expected to produce 
there the wines, oils, fruits and silks of Southern Europe, and so to 
render England independent of yet another foreign source of supply. 
Virginia and Maryland received but a qualified favour, for tobacco 
was falling rapidly in price and becoming a drug in the world’s markets, 
and, moreover, the mercantilists at home could not forget that the 
western countics of England had proved themselves capable of tobacco- 
growing, and that the industry had been harshly suppressed in the 
interest of the colonists.t Farther north indeed, the reign of Charles 
TI, witnessed the acquisition of New Jersey and New York, which 


1 Beer, op. cit. i. pp. 148-47. ‘There were said at one time to havo been 6,000 tobacao 
farms in Gloucestershire ond the neighbouring counties. Troops were employed to 
destroy the plants, and much rioting took place, 
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certainly did not come up to the colonial ideals of the time. But 
England conquered these districts mainly for reasons of commercial 
strategy, and not because they were desirable in themselve:. The 
presence of Dutch juzisdictions midway between New England and the 
southern plantations rendered impossible the strict enforcement of 
the Navigation Acts. New England itself remained the one unvalued 
dominion, @ constant political anxiety and a source of weakness to the 
whole colonial system. It is within the truth to say that the Restora- 
tion statesmen were heartily sorry it had é¢ver come into existence, 
With the exception of furs and a few ships’ masts its exports had no 
value to their economic scheme. Even its fishery employed no English 
seamen, and contributed nothing to the available strength of the navy, 
It afforded a small market for English manufacturers, but it neutralized 
even that benefit by persistent infractions of the Staple Act in the ports 
of southern Europe. Newloundland, on the other hand, remained 
highly prized. Care was taken to prevent the few settlers from doing 
much fishing, and the bulk of the catch was made by the English 
west-country mariners, who sold their fish in the Mediterranean, and 
returned to England with the proceeds, thus meriting the commenda- 
tions of the mercantilists by improving the balance of English trade, 
The general approval of tropical colonies and the disfavour shown to 
those in temperate climates appears in strong contrast to the ideas of 
our own time. ‘The conception of England as a mother of nations was 
non-existent ; the English colonial planter was principally valued as a ; 
slave-driver, compelling negroes or white unfortunates to make wealth ' 
for the gent maritime state of which the London counting-houses' 
;formed the core. 
. With the development of the plantation colonies the slavé trade 
“became a matter of vital importance to thé” émpiré, “In the early” 
years of the seventeenth century negroes had not played any large 
part, the manual labour of the plantations having been performed by 
the origmal settlers, by indentured servants, who were really slaves 
for a term of years, by transported criminals, and by prisoners of war 
taken principally in Ireland and Scotland in the civil troubles. Before 
1660 Barbados seems to have been the only colony which used negroes 
extensively, After that date it became necessary to look to the supply. 
The Dutch had ousted the Portuguese from the Guinea Coast. English 
Guinea companies hed hitherto been struggling and unsuccessful, 
although they maintained precariously a few African posts; and 
unattached traders, interlopers as they were commonly called, had 
carried on much of the trade. But slaving itself was a business which 
had changed since the days of Sir John Hawkins. Promiscuous 
kidnapping, such as he had indulged in, no longer yielded sufficient 
results, For a continuous supply it became necessary to buy from 
regular dealers who worked in the interior of Africa, and brought 
theix captives down to the European stations on the coast. The 
prosperity of the plantations therefore demanded an organized trade, 
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and the revived African companies, which we have already noticed, 
were the outcome. Their fortunes were closely bound up with those of 
the plaptations, and they formed an essential part of the colonial 
system. The colonists, however, complained of the Companies’ 
rapacity, Barbados alleging that the price had risen from £12-£16 
a head under the open trade system to £25-£30 wnder the monopoly. 
An English protest against the slave trade and its methods was 
published anonymously in London in 1684. It was possibly written 
by a Quaker. The Quakers of Pennsylvania certainly protested four 
years later; but the world at large turned a deaf ear, and it was not 
until well on in the following century that any general sentiment of 
abhorrence became manifest. 
Sea-power, as we have seen, was at once the object and the 
‘jnstrument of the colonial system; and the growth of the mercantile 
_ marine was the critical test of that system’s success in the eyes of those 
who devised it. On this head they were justified, for the mercantile 
‘marine unquestionably throve under the laws of trade and navigation. 
Between 1660 and 1688 its total tonnage was approximately doubled. 
Of this increase the West Indian trade accounted for the largest part, 
but that with the American colonies bore its share. In the decade 
1660-1670 the value of the American traffic was one-tenth of the whole 
of our foreign commerce ; at the end of the century the proportion 
had risen to one-seventh ;? and since a ship commonly eiade but one 
double voyage a year across the Atlantic, whilst to the European 
ports it might make tw9 or three, the above ratios under-represent 
the impetus given to English shipping. We may emphasize this 
| point by a quotation from a recognized authority: ‘‘ The Navigation 
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Acts have been generally condemned by modern economists as having 
conduced neither to the naval nor commercial greatness of England, 
but this seems a difficult thesis to maintain in face of the well-attested 
fact that the carrying trade of England was, before their enactment, 
in the hands of the Dutch, and that afterwards, although not at once 
or at one bound, England became the great carrier of Europe.” ® 
Side by side with the colonial and commercial system the Restoration 
rulers created an administrative machinery to operate it. The close 
of 1660 saw the superseasion of Cromwell’s Colonial Board of forty- 
three members by separate Councils for Trade (November 7) and for 
Foreign Plantations(December1). These two bodies worked in co-opera- 
tion, twenty-eight members being common to both. They consisted of 
i, privy councillors, ex-officials of the colonies, planters, and merchants. 
‘Their function was advisory: they heard evidence and made reports 
“for the guidance of the Privy Council, which took action upon the 
information they supplied. In 1664-5 both these councils expired, 
their work being taken over by committees of the Privy Council. A 
few years later the earlier bodies were reviyed, the Council of Trade 
1 Beer, op. eit. i. p. 337. 2 Beer, op. cil. i. pp. 13-15. 
®H. E, Egerton, Short History of British Coloniul Policy, p. 62. 
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in 1668, and that for Plantations in 1670; and in September, 1679, 
‘they were fused into one as the Council for Trade and Plantations, 
‘This body, whose members were paid for their services, did mvch good 
'work during its shert life, holding regular meetings twice a week, 
hearing petitions and complaints, and watching the actual working of 
legislation, But it was abolished in 1674, the Privy Council again 

assuming responsibility for its duties. The next year saw the evolution 
of a more enduring arrangement. The Privy Council Committes 

\dealing with the colonies received a permanent secretary with a proper 
\clerical staff and facilities for preserving archives; and, under the 
‘style of the Lords of Trade, did excellent work for twenty years to 

come. It was during this period that the administration of the old 
empire reached its highest pitch of efficiency. The success of the 

Lords of Trade was largely due to the systematic labours of Sir Robert 
Southwell and William Blathwayt, the first permanent secretaries; 
and it is fair to say that from 1675 the government possessed for the 
first time something approaching to a colonial office in the modem 
sense of the term. 

We may see from the foregoing that in the generation which followed 
the foundation of a colonial empire the English government was 
making @ serious effort to cope with the administrative and economic 
‘problems to which it gave rise. The colonial system, firmly established 

or good or ill, represents the constructive achievement of later Jacobean 
statesmanship, which in internal politics has nothing comparable to 
it to show. For purposes of compen the actual working of thé 
system in the various colonies may here be briefly glanced at, although 
it will be more fully treated in subsequent chapters. The matter is 
one upon which varying opinions prevail, the principal question at 
issue being the extent to which the laws of trade and navigation were 
,Teally enforced or evaded. Some investigators have held that in 
‘most of the colonies they were little better than a farce; others, 
‘including a recent and weighty authority ? who has thoroughly sifted 
‘the statistical evidence, conclude that enforcement was the rule and 
‘evasion the exception. According to this latter view the administra- 
‘tion of the Acts became more effective as the Restoration period 
(progressed. . 


‘“ Z Beer, ip, 268; ©. M. Andrews, Colonial Self-Government, New York, 1004, pp. 


3G. L. Beer, work cited. In a general summing-up of the navigation policy he 
says, “ the actual end sttained coincided with the aims of asia enasting these 


measures.” In dealing with each colony separately he comes on the whole to the 


same conclusion, although admitting exceptions. Prof. Egerton gives the general 

impression that the Acta were effective except in New England. Prof. BE. Channing, 

History of the United States, vol. ii., takes the opposed view. He says, ‘The loose ' 
wording of the navigation laws, and the inefficient machinery that was provided for ¢ 
carrying them out, made evasion so easy that bp eg litile revenue to the English ‘ 
treasury or profita to English merchants.” P. L. Kaye in English Colonial Admini- i 
stration under Glareadon, Baltimore, 1905, p. 149 
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Barbados continuously and bitterly complained of the working of 
the system. The year 1660 approximately mazked the end of a period 
of alnsost incredible prosperity in the island. The numbers of the 
planters indeed decreased, but the fortunate individuals who engrossed 
the original small holdings into large estates revelled in an orgy of 
money-making which obviously could not last for ever. The Bar- 
badians attributed the decline which then set in to the restriction of - 
markets for their exports, but the increasing world-output of sugar, | 
and the consequent fall in price, undoubtedly played a great part. 
There was some evasion of the enumeration regulations in the early 
years, but it ceased after 1681. The efficient administration of the 
Leeward Islands began in 1672. The trade laws were enforced and 
gave rise to fewer complaints. The prosperity of the islands steadily 
increased, but their combined wealth remained many times smaller 
than that of Barbados. Jamaica progressed slowly but steadily, and 
with an almost complete absence of grumbling against the colonial 
system. The operations of the buccaneers diverted its energies from 
industry, and its more rapid growth dates only from 1680, by which 
time buccaneering was on the decline. 

On the mainland the Carolinas, first planted in 1663, grew very 
slowly during the seventeenth century. They failed to answer the 
expectations of their proprietors, and successfully resisted the efforts 
of the home government to enforce the laws of trade. But their 
relative weight in the empire during this period remained insignificant. 
Virginia and Maryland yrotested against the enumeration of tobacco. 
As with sugar, the fall in price was severa, but was admitted to be 
principally due to overproduction. Bacon’s rebellion in 1676 is now 
recognized to have been due, not to the Navigation Acts, but to local 
political causes. ‘In these two colonies there was no extensive violation 
of the Acts. The more northerly colonies Were in a different position.: 
They produced no enumerated goods of their own, but violated the Acts: 
by purchase in the tobacco and sugar plantations and re-export to 
Europe. But the total of shipping thus employed, even when the 
illicit trade was most flourishing, bore a small proportion to that: 
legitimately voyaging between England and the sugar and tobacco; 
colonies. The middle states, New York and New Jersey, whilst in 
Dutch hands, tindoubtedly tendered the navigation system abortive. 
After their conquest in 1664 the abuse diminished, but seems still to 
have remained considerable. The matter was not firmly taken in 
hand until after the close of the last Dutch war (1674). Hiven then 
evasion was never completely put down. Pennsylvania (founded 
1680-1) did not develop sufficiently during, the, pre-revolution. period 
for.its relation to the colonial system to be defined. In New England; 
the Navigation Acts long remained a dead-letter, even after the passing 
of the Plantation Duties Act of 1673. But here again the home govern-| 
ment at length bestixred itself, and after o protracted dispute annulled 
the New England charters, Sir Edmund Andros took up the govern- 
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ment of these colonies as a united dominion in 1686, In his short 
term of office he began to enforce the Acts, but the revolution at home 
in 1688 swept away the basis of his power, and left the constitutional 
monarchy to deal with the problem anew. On one point it is necessary 
to be clear. The restriction of enumerated products to the English 
market was the main tause of discontent and of such evasion as-took 
place. But in New England and elsewhere there was no word of 
complaint against the exclusion of foreign shipping from the colonial 
trade. Here colonists and Iinglishmen were in agreement, for all 
shared in the protection accorded. When all has been said, however, 
we must admit that the colonial system in its actial working gave rise 
to a chronic friction between the colotists and the home population, 
, which ultimately bore bitter fruit; .and its final justification must 
be that a colonial empire would not have been possible at all under 
"any other arrangement.? 

The Dutch recovery after the war of 1652-4, coupled with the vigorous 
colonial policy of the Restoration, caused the rivalry between the 
“two nations once more to become acute. The Acts of 1660 and 
1663 had the effect of prohibiting all Dutch trade, import or export, 
with the West Indian and American colonies. In the east the English 
acquisition of Bombay and the emergence of the Hast India Company 
from its long eclipse revived ancient controversies both in India and 
the islands, the Dutch being especially annoyed by the English alliance 
with ee An English garrison at Tangier threatened their hold 
upon the Mediterranean trade, and the English African Company 
romised to cut short their projected monopoly of the slave supply. 
On the frontier between New Amsterdam and Connecticut the colonists 
of the two nations were face to face; and in Guiana, wliere Lord 
Willoughby had for some years been developing his plantation of 
Surinam, there lay yet another cause of disagreement. Hostilities 
began in tio separate regions in 1664, and war was formally declared 
in the following year—the first purely colonial war in English history. 
‘The French also had interésts conflicting with those of England both in 
orth America and the West Indies, and Louis XIV. joined in on the 
side of the Dutch in January, 1666. This French share in the conflict 
is very lightly touched upor by historians who concern themselves 
principally with home affairs, but it had a considerable effect on 
English colonial fortunes. Neither Charles II. nor John de Witt, the 
Grand Pensionary of Holland, had any keen personal desire for war, 
but the mercantile interests were too strong for them, and the nations 
as a whole were each equally ready to settle the question of maritime 
supremacy. “ What matters this or that reason?” said Monck. 
“What we want is more of the trade which the Dutch now have.” 

And on the other side a corresponding sentiment prevailed. 
The fighting in English -waters resembled in its general character 
that of the earlier war—terrific combats fought to the bitter end with 
4 CE. Channing, ii. p. 8 
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alternating success, the stubbornness of the Dutch in battle not giving 
them a sufficient preponderance to neutralize the greater relative 
damages wrought upon them by the destruction of trade. The con- 
dition and the administration of the English navy had deteriorated 
since the days of Vane and Blake, but not, as the event showed, to 
such a marked extent as the disparagers of the Réstoration would have 
us believe.1_ In 1665 the Duke of York went to sea as commander-in- 
chief of the English fleet, with Prince Rupert and the Earl of Sandwich 
as his subordinates. The Dutch under Opdam attacked him off 
Lowestoft on June 3, and were defeated with the loss of thirty-two 
ships and six thousand men, of whom two thousand were taken 
prisoners. The Jinglish loss was comparatively light. Sandwich 
then went in search of a great massed convoy of the Dutch East and 
West Indies and Levant trade, homeward bound by the north of 
Scotland route. He found the convoy refuging at Bergen, and attacked 
it in the port without first coming to an arrangement with the Danish 
government for sharing the spoil. The land defences therefore fired 
upon him and he was beaten off, but many of the merchantmen after- 
wards fell into English hands. In 1666 France declared war, and the 
report of a French fleet coming from the west caused the government to 
detach Prince Rupert, leaving Monck in inferior force in the Narrow 
Seas. De Ruyter, now in command of the Dutch, seized the oppor- 
tunity. On June 1 he attacked Monck, beginning the celebrated Four 
Days Battle, one of the bloodiest ever fought upon the sea. For two 
days Monck, overmatched, continued the fight unassisted, the fleets 
gradually drifting westwards down the Channel. On the third Rupert 
rejoined, and the struggle ended on June 4 by both sides being too 
severely damaged to continue. The English lost twenty ships, five 
thousand men killed and two to three thousand prisoners. The Dutch 
lost six or seven ships and two thousand men.2 Two months later 
the opponents met with equal forces off the North Foreland, and the 
English won a complete victory, inflicting a loss of twenty ships and 
mitten thousand men with comparatively small casualties on their own 
Bide. 

Whilst these events had been proceeding, the plague of 1665 and the 
burning of London in the following year had caused severe damage to 
English finances. Bishop Burnct says, “'The plague broke the trade 
“of the nation, and swept away about a hundred thousand souls.” 
Charles II., destitute of funds, laid up the great ships of the fleet in 
1667, and relied upon commerce destruction and negotiation to finish 
the war. In June de Ruyter raided the Thames estuary, entered the 
Medway, bummed several ships and bombarded Chatham. The material 
damage was considerable, and the loss of prestige by England still 
more important. This event marked the conclusion of hostilities in 
Europe. > 

1CE Cambridge Modern History, val. . ch. viii. by J. BR. Tanner and C. T, Atkinson. 

* Accounts vary greatly as to the lusses in this battle, 
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On the ocean and in the colonies the war had begun a year earlier 
than at home. In 1664 Admiral Robert Holmes, who played a notable 
part in commerce-destroying operations in this and the next war, 
sailed for the Guinea'Coast with a force which included two king’s ships, 
He inflicted some damage upon the Dutch trading posts, but after his 
withdrawal de Ruytér appeared with a stronger squadron to make 
reprisals. De Ruyter captured six stations belonging to the African 
Company, and caused enormous loss to its trade. In the same year 
Charles I]. granted to his brother the Duke of York permission to 
capture New Amsterdam at the mouth of the Hudson, and the coast 
extending thence southward to Delaware Bay and eastward to 
Connecticut. The duke was to hold these territories as a proprietary 
colony. His representative, Colonel Richard Nicolls, carried out the 
conquest with a small force. New Amsterdam surrendered without 
fighting in August 1664, and Delaware in the following October. At 
the end of the year Charles gave orders for the expulsion of the Dutch 
from Tobago, and an expedition from Jamaica reduced the island 
early in 1665. All these hostilities took place prior to the declaration 
of war in Europe. 

Francis, Lord Willoughby, had begun the plantation of Surinam in 
Guiana in 1650. Four years later he obtained a patent of proprietor- 
ship from the Protector, and Chazles II. confirmed the grant in 1663, 
At the outbreak of war the colony had four thousand inhabitants and 
extended for forty leagues along the const. It was hoginning to yield 
erops of good sugar. Early in 1456 Willoughby captured the neigh- 
bouring stations of Paramaribo and Essequibo from the Dutch, and 
Cayenne from the French. Heo had then to return to resist the French 
in the Leeward Islands. As in Guinea, the Dutch delivered a heavy 
counterstroke, Later in 1666 seven Dutch warships with one thousand 
men retook their lost posts and appeared off Surinam. William Byam, 
the governor, showed fight, but had finally to surrender. In October, 
1667, Sir John Harman once more captured Surinam for England, but 
the Treaty of Breda at home had already assigned it to the Dutch, and 
it had to be given up. In the meantime the French had been actively 
attacking the English Leeward Islands. In April, 1666, they took. 
the English portion of St. Kitts alter heavy fighting accompanied by 
savage atrocities. In November they conquered Antigua and Mont- 
serrat, ruining the English plantations by carrying off the negroes to 
their own islands. Lord Willoughby was drowned in a hurricane at 
the end. of the year whilst hurrying to the rescue. His brother William 
took up his command. In May, 1667, Nevis was also in danger, and a 
fleet action lasting four hours took place between English and French 
inthe roadstead, The former, although in inferior force, were successful 
in saving the island. Later in the year William, Lord Willoughby, 
recaptured. Antigua and Montserrat, and the war closed with the 
French in full possession of St. Kitts, 


* Calendar of Colonial State Papers, America and West Indies, 1601-8, Introduction, 
pp. xli-xlii, 
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By the Treaty .of Breda, signed on July 21, 1667, England gave up 
to the Dutch Surinam and the claim to Pulo Run in the east; and to 
the French, Acadia, captured in 1655. The Dutch yielded New 
Amsterdam (New York), New Jersey and the Delaware estuary, thus 
retiring completely from the North American continent. France 
undertook to restore the English portion of St. Hitts, but the arrange- 
ment was only carried out after some delay. / 

One result of the second Dutch war was the beginning of a complete 
revulsion of public opinion in England. Hitherto English merchants, 
diplomatists and promoters of colonization had regarded the Dutch 
as their natural and principal enemies. This Dutch period had been 
a short one as compared with that of hostility to Spain, although the 
conflicts to which it had given rise had been far more intense. The 
growing military power of France under Louis XIV. now gave cause 
for a new alarm, and within a very short time the French took the 
place of the Dutch as the most dreaded competitors with England for 
colonial empire and European preponderance. The rapid French 
conquest of the Leeward Islands, and the possibility that Barbados 
might easily have shared their fate, revealed a hitherto unconsidered 
weakness in the English colonial system, to which these possessions 
were valuable out of all proportion to their size. In the Spanish 
Netherlands also Louis began to make aggressions at the close of the 
war, with the ultimate aim of gaining control over that region of Europe 
which the sea powers regarded with the tenderest solicitude. The 
effect was a reconciliation of the former enemies in the Triple Alliance 
of 1668, a pact between England, the United Provinces and Sweden 
to resist the growing ambition of France. 

Up to this point Charles IT. had acted in substantial accordance 
with the interests of his people. From now onwards he adopted s 
secret foreign policy dictated entirely by considerations of internal 
politics. Briefly stated, his plan was to make himself absolute and to 
restore the Catholic religion in England with the financial and military 
aid of his cousin the French king. Louis’ price was English co- 
operation in the conquest of the Netherlands. In 1669 the negotiations 
began, and in the following year they issued in the secret treaty of 
Dover embodying the above terms, of which the clauses relating to the 
Catholic religion remained undisclosed for a century. Charles had 
originally pressed for a share in the American colonies of Spain when 
Louis should have dominated that country, but this claim was not 
recognized in the treaty. The joint onslaught upon the Dutch by 
land and sea was timed for 1672. As a sequel to the real seoret treaty 
Charles allowed his Protestant ministers to amuse themselves by 
making a sham treaty, by them believed to be genuine, in which no 
mention of the religious agreement occurred. 

Under these auspices began the third Dutch war of 1672. In 


1 Even at the end of the century the imports from Barbados slone were ten times aa 
great in money value ag those from the whole of New England (Beer, i, pp. 41-2). 
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the previous December Charles suspended payment of interest on the 
government debts in order to raise money for a rapid equipment of the 
fleet. The Stop of the Exchequer, as it was called, was a shortsighted 
step, having disastréus effects on the credit and trade of the country, 
It enabled Sir Robert Holmes to get to sea with @ fleet intended to 
capture the Dutch Levant convoy homeward bound with cargoes valued 
at one and a half millions. The stroke, however, failed. Hverything 
was done +o arouse popular feeling against the Dutch, and two days 
before the declaration of war Chazles issued a Declaration of Indulgence 
to Catholics under cover of the general excitement. In May, 1672, 
the Duke of York fought a terrific drawn battle with de Ruyter in 
Southwold Bay. The Earl of Sandwich was killed, and the French 
squadron, serving as auxiliaries in the English fleet, caused much 
dissatisfaction by holding out of the ight. On land the French armies 
overran the greater part of Holland, and Amsterdam was only saved 
by the flooding of the surrounding country. An angry mob at the 
‘Hague murdered John de Witt and his brother on account of their 
| alleged neglect of the national defence. William IIT. of Orange, 
‘nephew of Charles IT., became Stadtholder, and made some headway 
against the invasion. Protestant suspicions now gathered force 
‘against the English king. He had to withdraw the Declaration of 
Indulgence, and to consent to the anti-Catholic Test Act, which 
deprived the Duke of York of his command. In three naval battles of 
1678 no decisive result could be obtained. The abstention of the 
French was again most marked, and Ruperk declared that he would 
never serve side by side with them again. The impression was general 
that they were deliberately allowing the English navy to, spend its 
strength whilst they themselves gathered experience as spectators, 
At length the popular outcry against the war became irresistible 
and forced the king to end it by the Treaty of Westminster in February, 
1674, The Dutch paid an indemnity and restored New York, whic 
. they had re-occupied in 1673. On the continent the war went on fo 
four years more, until a general European coalition forced the Peace 
of Nymwegen on Louis XIV. In the later stages English opinion was 
in favour of joining the Dutch against the French, but Charles avoided 
compliance by not summonifig parliament. 

From this time until the Revolution of 1688, Charles II. and his 
brother remained largely subject to French influence. The growing 
absolutism of the crown and the consequent resort of its opponents 
to unconstitutional methods produced a reign of terror in England. 
In the colonies these political factors did not operate, and the period 
witnessed. an expansion of trade and colonial enterprise, its principal 
achievement in the latter being the founding of Pennsylvania by 
William Penn in 1680-2, In New England, however, by reason of 
resistance to the Navigation Acts, there was a suspension of existing 
liberties similar to that in the mother-country, This was promoted 

i? 3 1Scott, op. cit. i, p, 287. 
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by the Duke of York and continued by him when he became king as 
James IT, There is no evidence that he intended permanently to 
abolish representative government, and the New Englanders by their 
recalcitrant attitude had given cause sufficient to sting the mildest of 
home governments into asserting its authority.t Anglo-French 
relations in America followed the sentiments of'the peoples rather than 
of their sovercigns. Bitter conflicts took place in Hudson Bay, and a 
situation verging upon war existed between the authorities at New York 
and at Quebec, each claiming the allegiance of the Iroquois Indians and 
sovereignty over the territory between the upper Hudson River 
and the St. Lawrence. The French menace provided an additional 
motive for consolidating the New England colonies into one dominion. 
During the last years of the Stuarts the navy extended its sphere of 
action and became increasingly an instrument of imperial administra- 
tion. Warships were permanently stationed in colonial waters for the 
purpose of maintaining compliance with the laws of trade. Admiralty 
courts for the trial of delinquent shipping also came into existence in 
the West Indies, although not, prior to 1688, in the continental colonies. 
The possession of Tangier gave England a firmer hold upon the Barbary 
pirates, but Charles IZ. abandoned it in 1683 because the expense of 
its upkeep would have rendered necessary an appeal to parliament. 
Although, as compared with other colonial administrations of the 
time, that of the later Stuarts had deserved well of its subjects, the 
latter bad lost much of the personal loyalty which they had manifested. 
during the misfortunes,of Charles I. In New England, of course, no 
such sentiment was to be looked for, and the inhabitants eagerly 
imprisoned Andros and recognized the new government when news of 
William ITT.’s success came to hand in the spring of 1689. In the other 
colonies the course of events was similar. Carolina, Virginia, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York made not the slightest 
effective resistance to the revolution which drove James II. from the 
j English throne, and installed a constitutional monarchy in his place. 


1 The editor of the Calendar of Colonial State Papers, 1677-80 (Hon. J. W. Fortescue) 
expresses a. strong opinion on tho unfitness of seventeenth-century culunies for unlimited 
self-government. Colonial cliques, he says, were harsh, oppressive, dishonest and 
prevaricating, and needed o strong hand for thtir contro Marylund was the sole 
exception (Introduction, pp. liv-lvi). 


CHAPTER X | 
THE EXTENSION OF ENGLISH COLONIZATION, 1660-1688 


(i) Carolina 


In 1629 Charles I. had granted to Sir Robert Heath a patent for planting 
the region south of Virginia, and had bestowed upon it the name of 
Carolana. Heath had been unable to act upon his concession, which 
was considered to have lapsed by the time of the Restoration. A 
new combination of projectors, eight in number, now came forward, 
and in 1663 secured from Charles IT. a patent constituting them the 
joint proprietors of the same coast under the slightly altered name of 
Carolina. These grantees were the Earl of Clarendon, now the chief 
minister of the crown; George Monck, Duke of Albemarle; Lords Ashley, 
Craven and Berkeley, Sir a Carteret,. Sir William Berkeley, 
governor of Virginia, and Sir John Colleton, a planter of Barbados, 
They formed a combination of some wealth and unbounded political 
influence, and thus were able to enter upon their undertaking with 
fairer prospects than previous colonizing bodies had enjoyed. The 
patent granted them the usual proprietary rights, with additional 
provisos that they might allow liberty of conscience and must introduce 
a popular element into the legislature of their dominions. Later 
grants added the Bahama Islands to the Carolina proprietors, and 
defined their boundaries on the mainland as lat. 36° 30’ on the north 
and 29° on the south, with unlimited westward extension. 

The object of the proprietors was no doubt partly to secure profit 
for themselves, but it is unfaiz to lay too much emphasis upon this as 
has often been done on the assumption that all the courtiers of Charles 
II. were unprincipled self-seekers. They must have known that 
plantations had seldom been lucrative to their first founders, and never 
immediately so. Bacon’s dictum was already forty years old that 
“planting of countries is like planting of woods; for you must make 
account to lose almost twenty years’ profit, and expect your recom- 
pense in the end.” When he wrote it he had in mind Ireland and 


Virginia, but nothing had since occurred to modify his conclusion. 

In Carolina therefore the Lie ea hoped to perform patriotic work 

by establishing a colony which should render the empire self-sufficient 
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in certain articles of trade hitherto obtained from foreigners, and had 
they succeeded they would have been honourably entitled to some 
recompense for themselves, The products they had in view were silks, | 
wines, fruits and oils; they had no intention of planting tobacco or 
sugar and so competing with existing colonies,+ 

Public opinion in England was now unfavourdble to any diminution 
of the home population by emigration, and the proprietors therefore 
decided to people their lands as far as possible with surplus inhabitants: 
from the older colonies. Barbados at this time was-undergoing the 
social change which accompanied the establishment of the sugar 
industry aiid resultéd in the formation of large estates to the extinction 
of numerous smaller ones. Many Barbadians were therefore ready to 
try their fortunes in a new settlement. Virginia had a floating popula- 
tion of the poorer sort, ex-indentured servants, who could find no 

Place between the aristocratic and servile strata of her society. New 
Englanders also were usually willing to emigrate afresh to lands which 
offered good prospects of success. It was principally from these ele- 
ments that the Carolina settlements came to be formed: A minority 
of the original colonists came direct from Europe, and these included 
persecuted Huguenots and Scotch Presbyterians, leaving the. English 
residue very small in proportion. The colonization of Carolina was 
therefore in accordance with the general Restoration policy which 
laid it down that the mother-country could ill spare desirable citizens * 
of her own. 

Although intended ta,form one homogeneous colony, the Carolina 
plantations fell from the outset into two distinct groups separated by 
many leagues of unoccupied territory. North Carolina, the first to be 
settled, sprang in its turn from two nuclei, one composed of a body of 
New Englanders occupying a post in the vicinity of Cape Fear, the 
other of Virginians who migrated in 1663 to the Albemarle or Chowan 
River. The Cape Fear settlement seems to have been independent 
of, and of prior date to, the Carolina grant. Its members finally 
dispersed and some were absorbed by the more permanent Albemarle 
River community, which thus became the colony of North Carolina.® 
The history of the latter ran quite apart from that of South Carolina, 
and it will therefore be convenient to follsw it first through the period 
ending in 1688. : nah, 

Seeing that the bulk of the inhabitants were Virginians, the pro- 

ypietors requested. Sir William Berkeley to send them a governor from 

/that colony. In 1663 he appointed William Drummond to the office. 
Only a meagre record of the early transactions of the settlement has 
been preserved, from which it aL eee that in 1667 a constitutional , 
government was established. Each of the eight proprietors appointed ‘ 
a deputy, and these sat in a single chamber with sixteen representatives 
elected by the colonists. Among the earliest enactments of this ‘ 

1 Beer, op. cié, ii. 178-9. 
2Doyle, Virginia, Carolina, etc, pp. 441-3; Channing, it. pp. 13-14, 
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assembly were one exempting the settlers from all taxation for the 
first year, another debarring any proceedings against them for debts~ 
contracted out of the colony, and a third constituting a simple declarn- 
tion of consent a Valid marriage, if performed in presence of the 
governor, Such easy-going laws led the outside world to look un- 
favourably upon the: North Carolinians, an impression which their 
subsequent record confirmed. Albemarle Sound in fact long remained 
a refuge for broken men and bad characters who had made the 
neighbouring colonies too hot to hold them. 

None of the staple industries projected by the proprietors took root, 
The principal occupations were the raising of food-stuffs and the 
carrying on of an illicit trade in contravention of the Navigation Acts, 
For this the coast was peculiarly suitable. Its broken outlines and 
shallow waters, giving an advantage to those possessed of local know- 
ledge, creandat effective supervision from without. Small craft 
brought cargoes from the sugar and tobacco colonies, and transhipped 
them to New England vessels which carried the goods to the continent 
of Europe. Privateers and even pirates found an undisturbed haven 
on the Carolina coast, and amid the general lawlessness the rights of 
the proprietors remained  dead-letter. In 1676 the scandal had grown 
to such dimensions that the proprietors determined to take it in hand, 
They sent out strict instructions for the enforcement of the laws, 
with the result that an insurrection broke out two years later. The 
rebels imprisoned the deputy-governor and his officials, and summoned 
an assembly which coolly passed an Act of Oblivion for the offences 
of its constituents. They then moderated tHeir tone, and sent mildly 
worded messages to England. In the end they carried their point, 
mainly owing to the isolation of their position, and matters went on 
as before. Seth Sothel, a new governor, appointed by the proprietors 
in the hope of reducing the colony to order, fell into the hands of 
Barbary pirates on his outward voyage. When he recovered his 
liberty and took up his office he used it for his own ends during seven 
more years of virtual anarchy, and was finally banished by the colonists 
in 1688. The little band of advanced individualists who peopled 
North Carolina proved, in fact, uncontrollable from home throughout 
the Restoration period. 

South Carolina, of somewhat later origin than its northern neighbour, 
was that part of their province upon which the proprietors lavished 
their greatest pains and expenditure, It received no permanent 
settlers until 1670, but from.1665 onwards exploring expeditions were 
active in” reconnoitring its coast. Before we consider the actual 
plantation, however, the governmental plans of the proprietors demand 

| some attention. The Commonwealth period in Hngland had given 
‘ ise to much abstract political spedultan and drafting of paper 
constitutions. Some of the philosophers in this field had indeed 
found opportunity to put their schemes into practice, as in the 
Instrument si Government, and the impermanence of such institutions 
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did not deter theiz successors of the Restoration from similar exercises 
when the country began to acquire new colonies. The two outstanding 
examples of this type are the Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina 
drawn up by John Locke and Lord Ashley (Shaftesbury) and the Frame 
of Government devised by William Penn for Pennsylvania, Although 
neither was ever put into practice they have an interest as indicating . 
the current ideals of colonial management. 

Locke, whose connection with Carolina arose from the fact that he 
was Ashley’s secretary, devised his Fundamental Constitutions in.1667. 
They contemplated the settlement of the province by counties, each 
containing eight seignories, eight baronies and twenty-four colonies 
of 12,000 acres apiece. The seignories were to be reserved to the eight 
proprietors, the baronies to a colonial nobility. bearing-the titles of 
caciques and landgraves, and the colonies to the inferior settlers. 
Hach of the proprietors was to fill some principal office of state such as 
chancellor, chief justice or admiral. The parliament was to consist 
of the proprietors, the nobility, and representatives of the freemen, 
sitting all in one chamber, although any order might meet separately 
and veto any proposed legislation. Slavery, both of negroes and 
white men, was recognized, the white servant or “ leet-man” not 
obtaining his liberty after a term of years as in Virginia. Locke 
included other original and interesting ideas in his scheme.t When 
it first saw the light the colony was yet to be made, and the proprietors, 
as practical men, waited until it should attain a respectable population 
before introducing so pads li pe a system in its entirety. In the 
meanwhile the settlers evolved other and simpler institutions of their 
own, and resisted, persistently and successfully, all attempts to enforce 
the ready-made product of the philosopher’s brain.? As will be shown, 
Penn’s Frame of Government suffered a like fate for the same reason. 

South Carolina began with the settlement of a group of Barbadians 
near Cape Fear. This failed to take permanent root, and the enter- 
prise was apparently discontinued by the time the main expedition 
sailed from England in 1669. In that year the proprietors despatched 
three ships which went by way of the West Indies and picked up re- 
cruits at Barbados and Bermuda. Various misfortunes delayed the 
voyage, and the emigrants did not land i Carolina until April, 1670. 
They chose a site which they named Charlestown on the harbour of 
that name, although not on the spot occupied by the present Charleston. 
In 1671 a fresh contingent arrived from New York. Possibly owing 
to the diverse origins of the settlers there was much dissension in the 
early years, although the record of the community does not approach 
the disorderliness of North Carolina. 

The policy of the proprietors was to concentrate the colonists as 
closely as possible in the neighbourhood of the chief town. They 
granted no lands more than sixty miles fromr it, and compelled every 

1 For a fuller analysis see Doyle, op, cil. pp. 446-50, 
4 Osgood, op. cit. ii. p. 211, 
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squatter to build a town house. In 1672 Charlestown had 400 inhabi- 
tants. Progress continued to be slow for some years, but in 1680 a 
renowed outburst of activity resulted in the removal of Charlestown to 
its present site, At the same time Huguenots began to arrive, bein 
especially favoured by the proprietors as likely to establish a silk 
industry. The hope, however, proved illusory. Scottish exiles followed 
the Huguenots, and formed a separate township of their own, for 
which they were regarded with some jealousy by their neighbours, 
Their undertaking failed to flourish, and after a few years the remnants 
of the Scots were massacred by the Spaniards of Florida. 

As in North Carolina, the chief industries were the growth of food- 
stufis for export to the West Indies, and the infringement of the 
Navigation Acts. The colony was peculiar in its extensive enslave- 
ment of the Indians. This took place contrary to the proprietors’ 
orders, and produced a chronic state of warfare. By the end of the 
century a quarter of the entire number of slaves were Indians. On 
the whole the colony proved a disappointment to its founders, They 
expended over £17,000? upon it with practically no return, their only 
source of revenue being the quit-rents which were seldom paid, Even 
from the larger point of view, of national rather than personal gain, 
they had apparently failed. But in this the event justified them, 
for in the eighteenth century Carolina found its necessary staple 
industry, and took its place with a bound among the richest of the 
plantation colonies. In 1700 the population was about 8000, of whom 
5000 were in the southern settlement. « 


(ii) New York and New Jersey 


The Dutch colony of New Netherland had been planted by the 
Dutch West India Company a few years after the discovery of the 
Hudson River. In 1660 it consisted of settlements in the valley of 
that river extending as far inland as Rensselaerswyk (Albany); of 
others stretching along the coast eastwards until they came in contact 
with the ever expanding claims of Connecticut; of a considerable 
occupation of Long Island, the eastern end of which had also been 
invaded by New Knglanders since 1640; and finally, of a south- 
westward extension through what is now the state of New Jersey to 
the banks of the-Delaware River, where the Dutch had in TOB5 overrun 
and subdued -a-struggling Swedish calony planted some fweiity year 
earlier. The government of all these widespread ‘territories’ centred 
in the fort of New Amsterdam at the mouth of the Hudson, New 
Netherland differed from New England in that it was a collection of 
trading posts rather than a true colony. Its inhabitants had little of 
that corporate consciousness and political independence. which dis- 
tinguished their neighbours ; their numbers were scanty in proportion 
to the extent of their territory, and they submitted apathetically to 

1 Beer, ii. p. 187; Channing, ii, -p. 20, says £8000. tir 
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the somewhat unprogressive rule of the company which benefited by 
their industry. 

England had for many years cast a jealous eye upon the Dutch 
coastline which interposed between her northern and southern groups 
of colonies. From the outset the English had viewed the Dutch as 
interlopers without any title to settle upon the*American continent. 
The vaguely recorded voyages of the Cabots and the Virginia charters 
of James I. gave ground for denying the rights of all other nations. 
But claims based upon prior discovery were not honestly looked wpon 
as conclusive, even in that age, All governments advanced and 
discarded them as occasion demanded, and the English themselves 
had expressly denounced them in their dealings with Spain and Portugal. 
The true title to possession was effective and unopposed occupation, 
and here the Dutch position would have been unassailable if only they 
had sent out sufficient emigrants to exploit their soil to its full advant-, 
age. This they never did, and the enterprising New Englanders by: 
sheer force of economic pressure extended westwards into the region’ 
between the Connecticut and Hudson Rivers, and also became an 
increasing factor in the colonization of Long Island. In the latter, 
according to an English account, there were in 1663 some 1900 
inhabitants, of whom about 600 were English. This penetration of. 
the Dutch territories was in the main peaceful. Trading interests 
rendered Boston and New Amsterdam dependent upon one another, 
and Peter Stuyvesant, governor of the Dutch colony from 1647 onwards, 
maintained friendly relatiqns with the rulers of Massachusetts. English- 
men even held official positions in the administration of New' 
Netherland.+ 

This trade connection, so convenient to the New Englanders, was an 
offence in the eyes of the English government. In 1653, during the 
first Dutch wat, Cromwell had despatched Major Robert Sedgwick 
to conquer the Dutch colony. Sedgwick intended to invade by land 
from New England, but the obstacles raised by the Boston authorities 
delayed his advance until with the peace of 1654 the opportunity 
passed away./ The reconstructed colonial system of the Restoration 
again made the question an urgent one. Coasting vessels poured the 
enumerated commodities into New Amsttrdam, and carried thence 
European goods which had not passed through English ports. English 
customs officers estimated the loss to the revenue at £10,000 a year, 
and the illicit trade was certain to increase if not checked. A Dutch 
entrepot, in fact, existing in the midst of the English colonies rendered 
the laws of trade unworkable. Massachusetts, whose port of Boston 
owned the greatest tonnage of colonial shipping, was the principal 
gainer, It was already showing dangerous symptoms of political 
independence. The home policy became accordingly that of raising 
Connecticué as a counterpoise,* fostering that colony’s loyalty by o 

1 Doyle, Widdle Colonies, London, 1907, p. 102. 
3 Doyle, op. cit. pp. 110-11. 
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new and favourable charter. Here was yet another incentive to 4 
stroke at New Netherland, from whose conquest the Connecticut 
men would obtain territorial security, whilst their trading interests 
were small compared with those of Massachusetts. The larger 
significance of the Hudson River basin—its military value as affecting 
the French possessions in Canada—does not seem as yet to have 
dawned upon the English government. 

The Duke of York, as brother of Charles II., was well fitted by his 
position to take the lead in all matters of trade and colonization which 
it was convenient for the crown to delegate to a powerful subject, 
He conducted such affairs with conspicuous energy throughout the 
reign, and were it not that his unhappy performance as king after 
Charles’ death has overshadowed his colonial record, he would probably 
have lived in English history as a successful naval and imperial 
administrator.1 Of him more than any of the Stuarts is it true that 
the external interests of the country brought out the best, as internal 
politics brought out the worst, in his character; and it is fair to re 
member that he was an admiral, colonial proprietor, and patron of 
commerce for twenty-five years, while his career as sovereign endured 
for but three years in the decline of his powers. 

On March 12, 1664, Charles issued letters patent to the duke creating 
him proprietor of a stretch of territory north of New England reaching 


_ from the 8t. Croix River to the Kennebec, of all islands on the southem 


New England coast, and of the mainland from the Connecticut border 
to the Delaware estuary. The latter territory, of course, was coincident 
with the Dutch colonies, and the new grantee had immediately to put 
in hand preparations for converting his claim into a reality. Wye 
appointed Colonel Richard Nicolls as his deputy-governor, and 
equipped him for the enterprise with three warships, a transport, 
450 soldiers, and £4000 in money. The close connection of the 
expedition with the whole system of colonial policy appears in the 
fact that Nicolls was simultaneously placed at the head of a royal 
commission to enquire into the affairs of New England. The under- 
taking was an act of military aggression, based upon expediency, 
and as such has been denounced by a foreign critic as “ an unprincipled 
series of secret actions against a friendly nation.” Had it occurred 
in the nineteenth century no such condemnation would have been 
too strong. But in the seventeenth the dividing line between mercan- 
tile and military warfare beyond the seas of Europe scarcely existed. 
The Dutch im 1664 were not a friendly nation as the words; were 
understood at the time, and had given ground for reprisal by; their 
encouragement upon the very scene of action of English subjects who: 
were breaking their country’s laws. Their unscrupulous doings in. 
the Hast Indies and on the African coast were fresh in living memary. 


2 On this head the convergent testimony of independent investigators is striking; 
sre particularly, Admiral Mahan, Influence of Sea Power upon Hiaiory, pp- 174-5; end 
Hon. J. W. Fortescue, Calendar of Col. State Papers, 1085-8, p. xxxvi. 
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Colonel Nicolls with his armament sailed from Portsmouth in 
May, 1664, and arrived at Boston at the end of July. Remembering 
the delays which had frustrated Sedgwick’s purvose, he relied princi- 
pally upon his own force, and resumed his voyage to New Netherland 
after a very short stay in Massachusetts. That colony collected some 
troops which were too late to take part in the ihvasion; Connecticut, 
more enthusiastic, furnished a contingent in time, under the leadership 
of the younger John Winthrop. Peter Stuyvesant had received 
notice of what was impending, and had exerted himself to make 
preparations for defence. But the West India Company had neglected 
the fortifications of New Amsterdam, the inhabitants were apathetic, 
and no serious resistance was possible. Nicolls appeared off Coney 
Island on August 18. He offered reasonable conditions—including 
one, continuance of trade with Holland, which it was not in his power 
to grant—and after protracting the negotiation in a desperate hope 
of relief Stuyvesant was forced by his own people to submit. On 
August 29 New Amsterdam surrendered without a shot having been 
fired. Nicolls detached Sir Robert Carr to take possession of the 
Delaware settlements, which was accomplished in October with some 
unnecessary plundering and bloodshed. 

Thus at length the whole coast from Maine to Carolina was in English 
hands. To the captors the principal value of the conquest seemed 
to lie in its rounding-off of the fiscal system of their empire. On the 
continent of Europe little interest was expressed, even the Dutch 
making small effort tg secure restitution. They had indeed lost 
little, for their feeble colony was indefensible at any time against its 
powerful neighbours in New England ; and at the Peace of Breda they 
obtained compensation elsewhere. The true losers were the French 
in Canada. They realized, as their superiors at home did not, that 
the Hudson basin was the key to North America. In a roadless country 
waterways were of priceless military and commercial worth. The 
navigable channel of the Hudson extended far inland from the Atlantic 
coast until it reached a point separated by a short march from the 
southem end of Lake Champlain, whilst its affluent the Mohawk 
stretched westwards towards the Great Lakes, Champlain in its 
turn issued northwards in the navigéble River Richelieu, which 
entered the St. Lawrence between Quebec and Montreal. The Hudson 
therefore, in French hands, would have severed New England from the 
south and west and stifled its future development, at the same time 
giving Canada an ice-free access to the Atlantic. In English hands 
it threatened the existence of French power on the St. Lawrence, To 
, adapt a well-known phrase, New Amsterdam under the English flag } 
‘ was a pistol pointed at the heart of Canada. The French Canadians 
' were quick to perceive what damage had been wrought to their interests, } 
“The King of England,” said one when be heard the news, “ doth 
grasp at all America.” When the negotiations ot Breda were in 
progress, Talon, the Intendant at Quebec, wrote home to urge that 
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France must before all things insist on the restitution of New Netherland 
to the Dutch, and that the French king must then purchase it himself 
But his warning bore no fruit and the English retained their, prize, 
scarcely themselves aware of its full value. ; 

In June, 1664, while Nicolls was still crossing the Atlantic, the 
Duke of York had made over part of his prospective acquisition to 
two of his friends, Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret. In com- 

, memoration of the latter’s heroic defence of Jersey in the Civil War 
this territory received the name of New Jersey. It consisted of tho 
coastal strip between the Hudson and the Delaware, not including, 
however, the ex-Swedish settlements to the southward of the latter 
estuary. These, as a province, assumed the name of Delaware, and 
remained attached to the duke’s government, New Jersey was 
sparsely inhabited by Dutch and Swedish settlers; Nicolls considered 
it the best component of the conquest and was proportionately annoyed 
at his master’s easiness in parting with it. 

Nicolls himself ruled tactfully and well. He renamed the principal 
places in the Hudson region, New Amsterdam becoming New York and 
Rensselaerswyk, Albany. He preserved Dutch institutions for a 
year, until English officials were equipped to take over the administra- 
tion. The Dutch displayed no grief at their change of rulers, Stuyve- 
sant himself setting the example by taking the oath of allegiance. 
Nicolls was not empowered to set up representative government, a 
thing much desired by the New England men in Long Island, but he 
introduced there a code of laws with a New, England flavour—sub- 
sequently known as the Duke’s Laws—together with trial by jury and 
freedom of conscience and worship. By 1673 this system extended 
to the whole province of New York. Before that date Nivolls had 
left America, to be killed on the deck of the duke’s flagship in the 
opening battle of the third Dutch war. That war entailed a temporary 
loss of New York. In 1673 a Dutch fleet of twenty-three ships con- 
veying 1200 soldiers raided the Chesapeake. Its commander, Cornelius 
Evertsen, heard that New York was in no condition for defence, and 
gailed northwards to capture it, although the undertaking had appar- 
ently not formed part of the original plan of his expedition. Colonel 
Francis Lovelace, Nicolls’s successor, was absent in Connecticut, 
and New York surrendered after a feeble resistance. Its fall involved 

\that of New Jersey and Delaware, but all were restored to England 

\by the Treaty of Westminster early in 1674. 

It is from this date that the real development of New York as a 

ember of the colonial empire begins. The duke sent out Sir Edmund 

‘Andros (apparently pronounced Andrews) to take over the government. 

He was aman of much force of character but somewhat lacking in 

tact and imagination. He conceived his whole duty to be the mainten- 

ance of his master’s interesjs, which he interpreted in a naxrower spirit 

than did the duke himself. His rule is therefore marked by disputes 
1 Doyle, op, ct, p. 151. 
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with the neighbouring colonies on questions of jurisdiction and 
boundaries. The Dutch reconquest had invalidated the former 
constitutional arrangements and rendered necessary fresh proprietary 


grants by the king and his brother. The English'in Long Island had - 
hopes of being taken within the government of Connecticut, but this . 
was not allowed, neither was countenance given to their aspirations : 
after self-government. Andros conducted the administration with , 


the aid of a council of ten and the laws and revenue as arranged by | 


Nicolls, Towards the end of his tenure of office the increasing string- 
ency of the navigation system gave rise to some friction. In 1680 
the duke recalled him, and two years later appointed Colonel Thomas 
Dongan to his place. Dongan was a man of large views, and an 
admirable governor. He came also armed with permission to establish 
representative government. The first assembly met in 1683 and. passed 
a law known as the Charter of Liberties, settling the future details of 
the constitution. Dongan also realized the strategic value of the 
Hudson and the probability of a struggle with the French in Canada 
at some future date. He therefore entered into an alliance with the 
Kroquois.tribes inhabiting the wooded country between the English 
and French colonies. He took these Indians under the duke’s pro- 


! 


tection and interfered to save them from French aggression. They, 


situation in North America, even before the fall of the Stuarts, was 
becoming a very sore point between England and France, in spite of 
the dependence of Charles II. and his brother upon Louis XIV. In 
1686 the two governments signed a treaty intended to settle the 
difficulty, but it had little effect upon their respective colonists. 
Dongan was recalled in 1688, a few months before the overthrow of 
James II, ~Andros again took over the government of New York in 
conjunction with that of New England, but the story of his fall will 


be more conveniently considered in dealing with the latter region. Q 
ri 


The history of New Jersey from its conquest to the Revolution i 
confused and fragmentary. Such as it is, it provides an illustration 
of the abuses of the proprietary system in cases where proprietary 
tights were easily alienable and could be sold like merchandise in the 
market. In 1664, as we have seen, the Duke of York granted the 


province to Lord Berkeley and Sir George Garteret, the former interest- 


ing himself mainly in the southern part towards the Delaware, commonly 
known as West Jersey, and the latter in East Jersey, the portio# nearer 
to the Hudson: ‘The two proprietors at first worked in concert and 
with some energy, advertising the advantages of the region, and 
attracting settlers from New and Old England by promises of consti, 
tutional government and religious liberty. The first New J ersey 
assembly met in 1668 and displayed an independence of temper which}| 
involved the colony in a contest with its proprietors. 
Scarcely had this been settled when the Dutch recunquest of 1673 
invalidated the patents and threw all into the melting-pot. The 
Quakers in England were at this time seeking for some place of refuge 
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overseas, and before the Treaty of Westminster had determined the 
ultimate restitution of the middle colonies two of their leaders, John 
Fenwick and Edward Bylling, bought Lord Berkeley’s rights as a 
speculation for £1000. After the peace of 1674 the Duke of York 
received a new patent for the entire territories of New York, New 
Jersey and Delaware,*and Andros, as has been related, went out as his 
deputy. Andros refused to recognize the sale to the Quakers, and 
immediately asserted his jurisdiction over West Jersey, where Fenwick 
was trying to organize a Quaker state. Quaker settlers continued to 
arrive, but the conflict of authority necessarily retarded the develop. 
ment of the colony. In the meantime William Penn and others were 
negotiating with Sir George Carteret and his brother for the settlement 
of their co-religionists in Hast Jersey. The Quakers already had 
footing there when Andros claimed and asserted jurisdiction in 1679, 
The aggrieved parties complained to the duke, who listened favourably 
and recognized their rights. In 1681-2, after the death of Carteret, 
William Penn and the Quaker syndicate bought out his heirs and 
ited the Jersies under their rule. This arrangement also obtained 
the countenance of the duke, who seems to have been, at least in the 
colonies, a genuine supporter of religious toleration. He expressly 
instructed Dongan not to meddle with New Jersey. The life of the 
‘province continued peacefully until 1688, when its independence fell 
a victim to the large scheme of consolidation entered upon for the 
better enforcement of the laws of trade. New Jersey surrendered, 
along with New York, to the government of, Andros, and so remained 
for the few months which elapsed before the overthrow of Stuart rule, 
The general result of the colony’s vicissitudes had been to limit the 
powers of any corporate authority and to split up the poptilation into 
small autonomous communities. Residents gave a very favourable 
account of the climate and the soil, but the colony remained unimpor- 
tant in its relation to the general frame of the empire, 


(iii) Pennsylvania 


Of all the colonial proprietors of the seventeenth century William 
Peyin has aroused the greatest interest, possibly because his true char- 
acter remains something of a riddle to posterity, The son of Admiral 
Penn, who had shared the command of Cromwell’s West Indian 
expedition, he had early in life adopted the religious tenets of the 
Quakers. To his principles he always remained faithful, although 
in his business career he sometimes allowed himself a latitude which 
is surprising in a member of a sect strict to the point of eccentricity, 
Examples of this apparent inconsistency are to be found in his close 
relations with the worldly court of Charles IT. and his genuine friendship, 
with the Catholic Duke,of York. Some have ascribed it to mere 
time-serving and opportunism, but perhaps the most convincing 
explanation is that Penn was so broad in his tolerance as’ to be quite 
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indifferent to dogma, and to condone in his friends conduct which he 
would not have permitted to himself. 

At the time of the admiral’s death Charles II. owed him the sum of 
£16,000, William Penn, who had already interested himself in settling 
his persecuted sect in New Jersey, conceived the idea of commuting 
the royal debt for a grant of unoccupied land to the westward of that 
province. Charles acceded to his request, and in March, 1681, issued 
letters patent creating Penn proprietor of a new colony to be called’ 
Pennsylvania. Its boundaries marked a new phase in American settle- | 
ment since they enclosed an inland area with no coastline, access to the 
Atlantic being gained by the Delaware River. That waterway was to 
form its eastern fronticr, latitude 43° its northern, and a meridian 
5° west of the Delaware its western limit, the latter running through 
unexplored country. On the south the definition was less satisfactory, 
a belt of land fifteen miles wide running westwards from Newcastle 
on the Delaware remaining in dispute with Maryland for the greater 
part of a century. The Duke of York, more complaisant than Lord 
Baltimore, resigned any claims he might possess to lands west of the 
Delaware. The charter expressly provided for the enforcement of the 
Navigation Acts, for representative government, and for religious 
toleration. Penn himself lost no time in circulating a prospectus of 
his colony not only in the British Isles but also on the continent of 
Europe. He declared his intention of treating the Indians as equal 
before the law with white men, of making provision for highways in 
the distribution of lands, of limiting the size of estates, preserving 
some part of the forests, and building a well-planned capital city. 
In his appeal to foreign emigrants we see the reflection of current 
views on Conservation of the home population. Although he intended 
primarily to provide a refuge for oppressed Quakers he recognized 
that they alone would not be sufficiently numerous to fill his colony. 
This practical tolerance is in sharp contrast with the policy pursued 
by the founders of Massachusetts. 

The west bank of the Delaware had already a few Swedish, Dutch; 
and English inhabitants. The first contingent to go out from England } 
sailed in October, 1681, under the command of William Markham,} 
Penn’s deputy-governor. The proprietor himself croaséd” with ‘a 
larger body, including 400 Welsh families, in 1682. English, Irish, , 
Welsh and Germans continued to emigrate to the colony in the} 
succeeding years. ' 

Before going to the scene of his venture Penn drew up his Frame of 
Government. According to this constitution the proprietor and a 
council of seventy-two members, elected by the freemen, were to 

- draft the laws, which were then to be submitted to an assembly of 200. 
The latter body, however, had merely the right to confirm or reject 
the council’s proposals, but not to discuss or amend them, One-third 

1 Doyle, Middle Colonies, pp. 480-4. 

‘The final boundary of Pennsylvania and Maryland was nut Jaid down until 1767. 


- 
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of the council were to retire annually. The freemen included all land. 
owners and taxpayers. Penn made not the least attempt to put his 
constitution into pragtice. Probably he saw that the new community 
was not ripe for it. ‘In the meantime various legislative experiments 
were tried, that of 1683 consisting of a council of eighteen and an 
assembly of thirty-sixemembers. The colonists showed no enthusiasm 
for the Frame of Government. 

Penn remained in America for two years, supervising the early work 
of the settlement, and particularly that of founding Philadelphia, 
The most memorable transaction of his personal government was his 
solemn compact with the Indian chiefs, wherein he guaranteed their 
rights and fixed the payments to be made for their lands. Although 
the intrusion of white men could not but be detrimental to the Indians’ 
welfare, it was managed as humanely as possible. In 1688 the tact 
and firmness of the Pennsylvanian magistrates averted a threatened 
Indian rising. Four years before that date the state of affairs in 
England had compelled the proprietor to retum. His dispute with 
Lord Baltimore was about to be heard before the Lords of Trade. 
The bitter persecution of the English Quakers in the last years of Charles 
II. also called for his personal intervention. When the Duke of 
York ascended the throne in 1685, Penn was instrumental in securing 
the release of 1200 of his imprisoned co-religionists. After Penn’s 
departure his colony made rapid material progress, although pole cay 
its record was unhappy. There was little of that early period of suffer- 


-ing experienced by most of the older plantations. By 1686 Philadelphia 


had over 350 houses, and within ten years of the foundation Penn- 
sylvania was exporting foodstufis to the West Indies. But the success 
was clouded by perpetual discord in matters of governmefit. Lofty 
‘ideals and material considerations proved to be incompatible. In 
Vain Penn attempted to still the clamour. “For the love of God, 
me, and the poor country,” he wrote, “be not so governmentish, 
so noisy, and open in your dissatisfactions.” His colonists disregarded 
his precepts, and certainly forgot the considerable gratitude which 
they owed to him. Pennsylvania was the only one of the middle and 
northern colonies whigh preserved its charter in the general consolida- 
tion of 1686-8. Its escape wes probably due to the personal friendship 
between its proprietor and James II. After the latter’s fall, Penn, 
finding that this friendship endangered his position at home and that 
the colonists repudiated his authority, appointed a non-Quaker, John 
Blackwell, as his deputy, / 


CHAPTER XI 
THE OLDER COLONIES UNDER THE RESTORED STUARTS 


(i) The Island Colonies 


Arter the recall of Sir David Kirke in 1651, the affairs of Newfoundland , 
underwent a prolonged crisis for close on thirty years. During the 
whole of that period the future of English interests hung in the balance, 
and the uncertainty of the issue retarded the colony’s development. 
The causes of this unhappy state of affairs lay in the conflicting claims 
of the settlers, the west-country fishermen, and the upholders of the 
colonial trading system in general, complicated, as time progressed, 
by the increasing grasp of the French upon the fishery, and their 
settlement upon the south-western coasts of the island. 

At the Restoration the permanent English residents were few in 
numbers and scattered in tiny hamlets on the eastern and south- 
eastern ghores. They were nevertheless true colonists, living by 
agriculture, fishing, and trade in local commodities, their future bound 
up with the life of their villages; and they proved their title to recog- 
nition by the tenacity with which they resisted all the disheartening 
intrigues of the powerful interests seeking to dislodge them.1 Their 
principal crime in the eyes of their enemies was that their settlements 
formed bases from which a local boat-fishing industry competed. with 
the ship-fishermen who came out annually from England. The ship- 
fishery, as a training ground for seamen available for the national 
service, long remained of paramount importance in the eyes of the 
home government, and, had it not been for the rise of French power, 
would probably have succeeded in extinguishing the colony. In the 
opening years of Charles II., a partisan statement, which must be 
received with caution, shows the fishery to have declined considerably 
from the flourishing condition it had enjoyed in the decade 1630-40, 
The absolute falling-off may not have been serious—it had been largely 
reversed twenty years later—but there was undoubtedly a relative 
loss of ground to the French, whose fishermen became so active in 
the latter part of the century that the English lost their ancient market 

1 For a less favourable view of the colonists see Acts of the Privy Council, Col. Series, 
vol. i. (1908), p. xxxi. ae 
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in France, and had to confine their sales to the Mediterranean countries, 
Here the Newfoundland fish remained an important element in keeping 
up the favourable batance of trade desired by the mercantile ecotiomists, 
The latter, although they looked kindly upon the fishery, grew per. 
turbed at the use to which Newfoundland was put by the systematic 
violators of the laws oftrade, Tobacco and sugar, brought by American 
coasters, found their way direct to the European continent, and in 
the reverse direction Huropean manufactures reached America without 
complying with the Staple Act. The extent of the illicit trade is not 
precisely ascertainable; as elsewhere it has been exaggerated, and 
recent investigations tend to reduce it to unimportant dimensions.! 
Such as it was, it complicated the already tangled problem of New- 
foundland. For yet another reason the directors of national policy 
were moved to keep a sharp eye on the fishery. At the time of the 
Restoration it was alleged that many of the hands failed to retum 
with the ships in the autumn, going instead to settle in New England. 
Residing there, they still followed their trade, but were no longer 
available for the naval service. The government accordingly issued 
commands in 1670 that fishing skippers were to carry no passengers 
and to bring home every surviving member of their crews. 

In 1661 French activities in Newfoundland took a new turn. Hither- 
to the Frenchmen had not wintered in the island, but in the year 
named Louis XIV. annexed the south-western coast, appointed a 
governor, and put in hand the building of a fort at Placentia and its 
occupation by a permanent colony.? e threat to English interests 
was obvious ; if the settlement should prove vigorous and expansive 
it might entail the exclusion of Englishmen from the fishery. It was 
thus the French menace which proved the determining factor in 
preserving the English settlers from the jealousies of their own fellow- 
countrymen. At first Placentia seemed formidable, its position being 
one of great natural strength. But the undertaking soon began to 
suffer from the besetting weakness of all the French colonizing projects 
—lack of a steady stream of emigrants. The colony therefore did not 

osper, and ere long the authorities neglected their share of the work. 
fh 1684 the fort at Placentia was described as “an old ruin,” with 
only three guns out of twWelve remaining mounted. The French 
fishery, on the other hand, increased enormously. At the end of the 
Stuart period it was reported to be employing 16,000 to 20,000 men 
annually and giving a corresponding accession to the powor of the 
French navy. A contest for supremacy was obviously impending, 
and the matter became one of the most important due for settlement 
in the wars of William TIT. and Anne. 


e 


1 Beer, Old Colonial System, ii. pp. 222-0. 


1 Prowse, Hist, of Newfoundland, pp. 177-80, says that as early as 1660-1 Charles I. 
made a secret agreement to hand over the island to Louis X1V.; but the evidenca 


giving ground for the suspicion—~it is nothing more-—refers to a later date, that of 
the Treaty of Dover. 
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Meanwhile the agitation against the English colonists came to a 
climax. In 1670 the Privy Council rejected a proposal to transfer 
them all to other plantations. Five years later the newly appointed 
Lords of Trade reversed the decision and gave orders for the deportation 
of the luckless Newfoundlanders to St. Kitts and Jamaica or, in default, 
for the stringent enforcement of the old edict against residence within 
six miles of the coast. At last the dreaded blow seemed to have 
fallen, but at the eleventh hour the colony was saved by the public- 
spirited action of a naval officer. Sir John Berry, commander of the 
Newfoundland convoy, was certain that the Lords of Trade were 
acting under bad advice. He sent home a report which convinced 
them of their error, and caused them to admit that they had listened 
too readily to the short-sighted arguments of the fishermen. He 
added that if they persisted in their harsh policy, its effect would be to 
drive the settlers under the allegiance of the French.1 The Lords of 
Trade, an enlightened and well-meaning body, accepted the reproof 
and extended their protection to the colony. In 1680 they rescinded 
the six-mile rule, decided on the appointment of a governor, and 
ordered the fortification of St. John’s. Thenceforward there was no 
more talk of abandonment. 

Berry’s report and the subsequent enquiry gave rise to the collection 
of statistics which illustrate the condition of Newfoundland in 1677. 
There were at that date 523 permanent settlers, including women and 
children, living in twenty-eight different settlements, of which the 
largest was St. John’s, with 87 inhabitants. In addition there were 
about 1300 boat-fishers, vho came and went from place to place, but 
did not return to England with the fishing-fleet. The latter consisted 
of 221 ships, averaging 74 tons apiece, armed with 688 guns, and manned 
by 6000 men.? For its protection the navy afforded convoy when 
necessary, as happened on fourteen different occasions between 1623 
and 1675, In 1665 de Ruyter raided the fishery. Again in 1673 the 
captors of New York attempted to do so, but were beaten off from St. 
John’s by Christopher Martin, a Devonshire skipper. 

In our day it is somewhat difficult to realize that, judged by the 
standards of the old colonial empire, the West Indian islands were 
far more important than all the plantationswn the mainland of America. 
Such nevertheless is the truth. A statesman of Charles IT.’s reign, 
if asked to appraise the various colonies in the order of their value to 
the nation, would probably have placed Barbados first, followed by 
Newfoundland, Jamaica and the Leeward Islands; after them Virginia 
and Maryland; then the Middle Colonies and the Carolinas ; and last 
of all, New England. 

A few figures will illustrate the pre-eminence of Barbados and also 
give some indication of the changes brought about by the growth of 


2 Boer, ii, pp. 214-6. 


ss 
9 Hist, Geog. of Brit. Oolonies, vol. v. pt. iv. by J, D, Rogers, Oxford, 1911, pp. 82-43 
the Calendar of Ool. Stute Papers, 1675-6, pp. xxXv-xxxvi. gives slighily different figures. 
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the sugar industry. The island itself was about the, size of the Isle of 


Wight, with a virgin soil whose richness began to deteriorate only 
after thirty years of unsparing cultivation. In 1643, when the sugar 
industry took root, it had a population of 18,000 male whites, of whom 
about one-half were proprietors; at this time the negro element was 
unimportant. In 1666 the male white population was 8000, and two 
years later the total white population was estimated at 20,000; but 
of these less than 800 owned all the estates between them. At the 
same time the number of negro slaves had risen to about 40,000. The 
island, therefore, whilst growing in wealth, was losing the better ele- 
ments of its population. It is computed to have thrown off about 
12,000 emigrants to other colonies in the twenty-five years prior to 
1668, On the riches of the aristocratic planters who remained, a 


me¥ 


contemporary account is eloquent: “ Their plate, jewels and household 


stuff are estimated at £500,000, their buildings very fair and beautiful, 
and their houses like castles ; their sugar houses and negroes’ huts show 
themselves from the sea like so many small towns, each defended by 
its castle.” Under the navigation system some two hundred merchant- 
men, English built, owned and manned, Jaded the sugar annually 
from the island quays; the annual payment of customs on the out- 
going sugar alone was about £20,000; and even at the end of the 
century, when Barbados had reached its prime and the American 
colonies were still rapidly expanding, the exports of the former were 
worth £308,000, whilst those cf 

The period of most rapid expansion fell in the first twenty years 


n 
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all the latter together totalled £226,000.1 


after the establishment of the sugar industry. Thenceforward, as : 
mercantile relations adjusted themselves, and other plantations — 
began to grow sugar, the enormous profit-taking of the edtlier period ; 
ceased to be possible. The island still went steadily forward, but its — 


planters prospered at a less feverish and perhaps moro healthy rate. 
They themselves refused to view the matter in this light. They 
regarded & natural reaction as due to the harsh measures of the home 


government, and throughout the Restoration period they were loud ‘ 


in their complaints. Statistics show that they had little reason to 
grumble ; too-dazzling success had, in fact, spoiled them. The first 
and greatest grievance was the enumeration of sugar under the Act of 
1660. It was the keystone of the colonial system, and unceasing 
agitation failed to secure its reversal. To a certain extent it delivered 
the planters into the hands of the English merchants as a body. But 
the latter competed amongst themselves, and we find no traces of a 
ring or trust among them to regulate prices; such a combination was 
probably impracticable in the then state of society without the assist- 
ance of a government charter to ensureit a monopoly. The Barbadiens 
also objected to the prohibition of direct trade with Scotland, but to 
the clauses of the trade.laws which protected the national shipping 


1 This refers only to exports direct to England, excluding intercolonial trade. The 
figures ere from Beer's Old Colonial System and Lucea’ Hist. Geog. of Brit, Colonies, 
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they seem to have given their approval, for they owned a certain 
number of small craft themselves. To represent their views, they 
maintained in London a Committee of Gentlemen Planters of Barbados, 
consisting of absentee owners and others with connections in the 
island, Another grievance lay in the method adopted to regularize 
the planters’ titles to their land. The Caribbee Islands had originally 
been colonized under proprietary grants to English noblemen in the 
time of CharlesI. The various claims became much complicated during 
the confusion of the civil wars, and when Francis, Lord Willoughby, 
returned to the governorship in 1663 he cut the knot by securing the 
pee ai the assembly of an Act imposing an export duty of 
our and a half per cent. in return for the cancelling of all proprietary 
rights. The planters thus became freeholders, but they soon raised 
a never-ending clamour for the abolition of the duty. It remained in 
force, however, until 1838. 

The neighbouring islands of the Windward group, which ultimately 
became ap ping sugar colonies, received little development before 
the close of the seventeenth century. The French established them- 
selves in Martinique, Grenada and St. Lucia prior to the Restoration. 
In 1664 Thomas Warner, the half-Carib son of the original planter 
of St. Kitts, led a thousand Barbadians against St. Lucia and drove 
them out; France regained the island by the Treaty of Breda, but for 
many years did very little to colonize it. St. Vincent also, inhabited 
by an especially ferocious tribe, the offspring of Caribs and shipwrecked 
negroes, was left to itself during this period. Tobago changed owners 
several times, and finally became a no man’s land until 1763 when the 
English entered into possession. 

The Leeward Islands remained under the rule of Barbados until 
1671, when they became a separate governorship. As we have seen, 
they suffered a great set-back when the French captured them all 
except Nevis in 1666. It was only after the restitutions effected by 
the Treaty of Breda that they began to develop into valuable colonies. 
By 1671 these readjustments were complete, and in the same year 
Colonel William Stapleton became governor of the group, retaining 
the office until 1686. The English part of St. Kitts began life anew 
with only one-third as many colonists as before the invasion. Antigua 
‘ and Montserrat had both suffered » systematic plundering by their 
captors. Under Stapleton’s efficient rule prosperity increased rapidly, 
each island having a deputy-governor and an assembly of its own, 
By 1678 the total population amounted to 10,500 whites and 8,500 
negroes, of which Nevis had 3,500 and 3,800 respectively ; the Mont- 
serrat people were almost exclusively Irish. In addition to sugar 
the planters produced tobacco, indigo and ginger. They imported 
manufactures from England and foodstufis from Massachusetts 
and her neighbours. Stapleton strictly enfqrced the laws of trade, 
against which his subjects raised fewer complaints than did the 
Barbadians, 
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Of Jamaica its original captors formed very high expectations; ° 


it appeared to share all the advantages of Barbados in addition to 
being twenty-five times as large. Actually, for a variety of; reasons, 
its progress was slow. The terrible mortality among the first. colonist 
gave it an ill name, and the glamour of the buccaneers, who made it 
their principal base, tempted the more enterprising among the settlers 
from the paths of lawful industry. At the Restoration its people 


- er - 


numbered about 4000 whites and 1000 negroes.1 By 1673 the white - 


population had doubled and the negroes had risen to nearly 10,000, 
From that time onwards growth proceeded at a more rapid rate, but 
it was only in the last decade of the Stuart rule that the trade of Jamaica 
began to approach that of Barbados in value. In 1697-8 it amounted 
to about two-thirds of the latter’s total. In the earlier years cocoa 
was the principal product of the plantations ; then a disease killed the 
trees, and sugar took its place, Indigo, tobacco, cotton and ginger 
were subordinate industries, and, unlike the other English islands, 
Jamaica was almost self-supporting in foodstufis. 

The refusal of Charles II. to restore Jamaica to Spain caused the 
continuance of a state of war in the West Indies until 1671. This was 
the period in which the buccaneers rose to their prime. They were 
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recruited from seamen and colonists crowded out of the islands by the - 


ati of large estates. They attacked primarily the commerce of 


pain, but in practice there was often very little limit to their lawless- ; 


ness. Their cro exploit occurred in 1671 when, under the 
leadership of Henry Morgan, they landed on the Isthmus and sacked 
the town of Panama. Jamaica was for geographical reasons their head- 
quarters, and its inhabitants grew rich by the sale of the spoils. In 
1670 England and Spain signed the Treaty of Madrid. Its effects were 
not immediate, but ultimately it destroyed West Indian buccaneering 
by depriving it of its semi-legal status. Some of the buccaneers 
settled down into more sober means of livelihood ; Morgan himself 
became a knight and deputy-governor of Jamaica. Others frankly 
turned pirates, and roved far and wide in the Atlantic, the Indian 
Ocean and the Pacific. A bye-path of their activities, the cutting of 
log-wood in Campeche on the mainland of Central America, became a 
permanent trade, conducted from Jamaica and involving endless 
disputes with the Spanish government. 

Jamaica, received a constitution by royal proclamation in 1662, 
comprising the governor, a nominated council, and an elected assembly. 
The first assembly, of thirty members, metin 1664. Financial questions 
gave rise to disputes with the governor, and in 1678 the crown took an 
exceptional course by introducing the principle known in Ireland as 
Poynings’ Law, to the effect that all legislation must originate with the 
English Privy Council, the assembly merely retaining the right of 
accepting or rejecting, -The experiment was of short duration, and 
Jamaica soon regained its local autonomy. But bad relations between 

1 There are two conflicting estimates, one higher, the other lower, than the above. 
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governor and assembly long remained the normal state of affairs in 
the island. In these circumstances it is somewhat surprising that 
there wos little outcry against the laws of trade auld also, apparently, 
little evasion of their restrictions. “ 

The Bahamas, granted to the Carolina proprietors in 1670, failed 
to derive much benefit from their new owners. They were backward 
and ill-governed, little better than nests of pirates, throughout the 
Restoration period. Tho Bermudas were a more reputable colony, 
since their population—stationary at about 9000—was ongaged in 
productive industry. The Bermudians were however very independ- 
ent, resenting outside control even after the islands became a crown 
colony in 1684. Long before this date they had fully attained their 
possible development, and the surplus population formed a useful 
element in planting newer settlements, 


(ii) Virginia and Maryland 


In the summer of 1660 rumours of the impending restoration of 
Charles II. began to circulate in Virginia, and the leaders of royalist 
opinion met with little opposition in assuming control. Sir William 
Berkeley, the last governor commissioned by Charles I., was still in 
the colony, although he had occupied no pulls office since his deposition 
by the Parliamentary commissioners. His friends still regarded him 
as de jure governor, and in July the assembly reinstated him. He was 
at this time personally popular and by long residence thoroughly 
identified with the views and interests of the Virginians. He was 
himself a tobacco planter on a large scale. In September came definite 
news of the king’s return. The loyal Virginians hastened to appoint 
the anniversary as a public holiday and the thirtieth of January as 
a day of fast and mourning. 

Their jubilation ere long received a check. ‘The navigation ordin- 
ances of 1650 and the following year, in restricting the trade of the 
colony to English shipping, had restated a principle already familiar 
to them. The new Act of 1660 dealt them a severe blow by placing 
tobacco on the list of enumerated articles to be exported to the mother- 
country alone, At the same time the autiforities in London began to 
entertain the idea of reconstituting the Virginia Company. To 
protest against these measures and to secure confirmation of his com- 
mission, Berkeley sailed for England in 1661. 

That Virginia, considered as an isolated economic unit, suffered loss 
by the operation of the laws of trade is undoubted. But it was the 
price she had to pay for the privilegeofbelonging to.s. powerful 
maritime empire which gave her the protection of its armed force and 
an assured, if restricted, market for her tobaéco. Suppose her to 
have attained ‘economic liberty by withdrawing from that empire. 
How long would she, with her population of 40,000 souls, have con- 


. tinued to exist exa she became a prey to France or Spain? For no 
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great while; neither would she have bettered her condition under an 
alien flag, for France and Spain adopted colonial systems as restrictiyg 


commercially, and‘politically far more repressive than did ¢he much 
abused mother-country of England. Two things made a free-trade 
‘empire an idle dream in the seventeenth century—scarcity of population 
lin the colonics themselves, rendering them unable to provide fo: 
their own defence ; and the exhausting drain imposed by naval arma. 


~ore 


‘ments upon the revenue-of states in which the wealth- roducing 


methods of the industrial revolution were yet unborn. The Virginians 
therefore had to take the world as they found it; and in fact, after the 
failure of Berkeley’s protest, they ceased officially to remonstrate 
against the laws of trade. The Virginian assembly remains silent upon 
the point throughout the Stuart period. 

The actual extent to which the colony suffered is a matter for diverg- 
ent arguments, as is inevitable in a case where sentiment and impression, 
in default of exact statistics, form the basia of opinion. One writer 
says, “The Virginians were crushed with tremendous duties! on 

‘their tobacco and with ruinous restrictions upon their trade” ; another, 


“ Virginia deserved well of the Stuarts ; but she offered a safe field fot | 


the spoiler and paid the penalty’; a third, on the other hand, “Ty 
dany reciprocal arrangement, mankind is prone to ignore the benefity 
conferred and to dwell solely on the restraints imposed.... Would 
Virginia have welcomed complete free trade with the removal both of 
all restrictions and of all special privileges?... Unquestionably 
the gains and losses would have been so eveply balanced as to renders’ 
decision extremely difficult.” * The question is obviously disputable, 
But one hard fact tells strongly against the “ crushing and ruinous” 
interpretation: the population of the colony doubled itself during the 
reign of Charles II. Tt is generally admitted also thut the colonial 
administration of the period was sympathetic and intelligent. It 
would not, for its own sake, have permitted vital damage to the interests 
of s*colony which filled an important place in the empire it cultivated 
with so much care. Berkeley hime expressed the essence of the 
grievance with the pardonable emphasis of a partisan. It was that 
the English merchants absorbed an unfair share of the tobacco profits 
owing to the elimination of the foreign buyer. “The planters are the 


1In sober truth the dutics were not tremendous ; they amounted to 2d. per Ib, on 
tobacco consumed in England, and only 3d. per Jb. on that re-exported. 


* The three authorities quoted are: (1) T. J. Wertenbaker, Virginia under the Stuarts, 
Princeton, 1914, p. 115; (2) Prof. E. Channing, Hist. of U.S., ii. p. 63; (8) G. L. Beer, 
Old Colonial System, ii. p. 116. Channing mistook the valuation of tobacco for the 
actual duty imposed, and go overstated the latter., Wertenbaker apparently follows 
him, corrects the error. Older authorities are not to be relied upon for the 
economio question. Winsor's Narrative and Critical History, for example, has con- 
tradictory statements on adjoining pages: “Under the monopoly of the Novi 
gation Act... the trade of the colony was almost extinguished” (vol. iii. ch. v., by 
Robert A. Brock, p._ 180); “The resources:of the colony continued [o. 1680] to be 
developed. The production aud export of tobacoo—the chief staple—steadily increased, 
and with it the prospority of the colony ” (Ibid. p. 152). : 
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ower in an access of loyalty and popularity. The assembly elected 
in that year contained a large majority of his supporters, but, like the 
Cavalier parliament at home, it outstayed its welcome, for it sat 
undissolved for sixteen years. During that time the ruling party 
became 4 close oligarchy, managing all things for its own benefit amid. 
a thickening atmosphere of corruption.1 New. men were crowding 
into the colony to find themselves deprived of political influence. 
Their new ideas and clear views, undimmed by long consnetude of 
existing abuses, found no legitimate outlet. They had no chance to 
exercise their votes. All appointments of officials und clergy, the 
whole patronage of the colony, rested with the governor's clique when 
they were not engrossed by strangers in England. Berkeley himsolf 
deteriorated. Originally a blustering, outspoken champion of his‘ 
pee interests, he never consciously departed from that attitude 
ut insensibly he became a morose, covetous old man, “ broken in’ « 
health, deaf and very irritable.” His ideal of government was 4/ 
aternal despotism, tempered by rough justice and common sense. 
tadually the common sense departed. “I thank God,” he wrote 
in his later days, “I thank God, there are no free schools, nor printing, 
and I hope we shall not have, these hundred years.... God keep us 
from both!” . 
In 1673 Charles IL., in a moment of generosity, dropped a bomb-, 
shell into the stagnant pool of Virginian politics. He granted to’ 
Lords Arlington and Culpeper an interest in the colony which they 
had done nothing to merit. Their patent empowered them to make 
prants of land and to redeive the quit-rents and escheats, to nominate 
erifis and surveyors, and to exercise all church patronage. It was a 
epetition~on a huge scale of a similar grant made years before og 
certain courtiers, and covering only an outlying part of the province. 
The Virginian rulers received the news with “unspeakable grief and 
astonishment.” They protested strongly, and sent agents to England 
to negotiate. Arlington and Culpeper, on their side, showed no keen 
-desire to figure as political tyrants; they preferred the safer rdle of 
“plackmailers, and intimated that they would retire from their newly 
,acquired rights for a consideration. To simplify the matter they re- 
sSigned all but the quit-rents, from which Virginia prepared to buy 
ithem out. By the end of 1675 the terms of a charter had been framed - 
‘ whereby the Virginia colonists were to be incorporated for the purpose 
of jointly acquirmg the quit-rents. The matter then hung in suspense, 
and the rebellion of the following year put an end to the scheme.” 


1 Of. Calendar of Ool. State Papers, 1677-80, p. iii: “Tho salaries of the membors 
of the assembly were ridioulously high ; the cost of the liquor with which they enlivened 
their deliberations was charged against the public; shameful jobs were rpetrated 
for the enrichment of their oreatures,.. and, in fact, the whole settlement was 
plundered for their benefit.” 


> 7 
* Channing, ii. p. 64, says tho charter was issued ; but it never took effect and is nat 
now extant. 
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In the colony the discontent with Berkeley’s rule increased. Two 
incidents of the Dutch wars discredited the home and local administra. 
tions. In 1667 five Dutch warships raided the Chesapeake, caught 
the solitary guardship unprepared, butned seven“merchantmen, and 
carried off thirteen. A long discussion on the question of building 
forts at the mouth of.the James followed, but nothing was done. In 
1673 the Dutch squadron which subsequently captured New York 
made a similar raid and destroyed eleven ships. Bad harvests and a 
devastating hurricane intensified local ill-feeling, and produced at- 
tempted risings in 1673 and 1674. Two years later the explosion 
occurred as the result of an Indian waz. 

The Indians had been quiescent for a generation, when reprisals 
for a potty theft gave the signal for an outbreak of massacre on the 
frontiers. The settlers concerned were much to blame. They 
murdered six Indian chiefs at a conference, beginning a medley of 
misunderstanding and treachery that issued in the killing of three 
hundred white men in the outlying plantations. Berkeley, old and 
set in his ways, would take no active steps to restore order. He had 
always regarded himself as the father of the Indians, and now his 
dimmed faculties refused to see the necessity of a campaign against 
them. In addition he was interested in the fur trade, and his opponents 
hinted that he was determined “ that no bullets should pierce beaver 

“skins.” He sat still whilst the tale of slaughter mounted. Nathaniel 
Bacon, one of the new men lately arrived in the colony, had no such 
scruples. He raised a force on his own initiative, and led it against 
the savages. Berkeley, outraged at his independence, proclaimed 
him a traitor. The whole colony was now in a ferment. Berkeley 
dissolved the assembly and ordered an election, the first? since the 
Restoration. The new house contained a majority against the governor, 
Bacon himself being elected to a seat. Amid the bewildering changes 
of front which followed the Indians were almost forgotten. Berkeley 
first pardoned Bacon, then denounced him again, quitted Jamestown, 
raised troops and returned, and was finally beaten out, whilst the place 
itself was burnt. A few facts stand out from the welter. Bacon's 
party in the assembly passed new laws intended to destroy the power 
of the oligarchy ; a bitter porsonal passion was aroused by the action 
of the Baconians in seizing Lady Berkeley and other womenfolk of 
their opponents, and exposing them to the fire of the besieged during 
the last attack on Jamestown; and Bacon himself used language 
which showed him to be contemplating secession from the empire. 
sa sear came with Bacon’s death from fever, tipon which the revolt, 
collapsed. 

Berkeley was harsh in his vengeance. He confiscated estates, and 
executed the rebel leaders as they came in. An incident reveals him 
to us, remorseless and cynical. William Drummond, whom he had 
formerly made governor ot Carolina, was one of the last to be captured. 
“Mr. Drummond,” said the old man with a bow, “you are very 
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welcome ; I am more glad to see you than any man in Virginia; you 
shall be hanged in half an hour.” “As your honour pleases,” answered 
Drummond; and hanged he was. Berkeley, however, confined his 
justice ‘to the ringleaders. The total of executions fell short of forty, 
a moderate price for rebellion in the age of Jeffreys and Colonel Kirke, 
When all was over, three royal commissioners with s regiment of ' 
troops arrived from England. The commissioners, finding Berkeley 
still implacable, sent him home as the best means of restoring peace. 
He died in disgrace soon after landing, miserably ending a career which 
would have been reckoned honourable had it not lasted too long. 

Virginia had two more governors of Stuart appointment. Lord 
Culpeper was chosen in 1679, but performed his duties by deput 

until 1682, when he sailed to spend a few months in the colony. He 
was still in receipt of the quit-rents under the earlier patent, and he 
earned a neme for rapacity among his subjects. Apart from this he 
acted with prudence and tact, promulgating a general pardon for the 
rebellion, and neglecting to put in force certain instructions from home 
tending to limit the power of the assembly. In 1684 Lord Howard of 
Effingham succeeded him. Howard was disliked by the colonists,» 
but no important incidents marked his rule until the winter of 1688-9. |; 

- Wild rumours then began to spread of events at home and of impending ', 
attacks by papists and Indians upon the colony. In April definite ; 
news arrive 4 James II. had fallen, and the revolution peacefully | 
sie reacts itself in Virginia. 

In Maryland the period under review passed more tran uly 
Cevilius Calvert, the second Lord Baltimore, had great difficulty 
maintaining his position under the Puritan régime. He was in fact 
between tWo fires; the Puritans distrusted him for his religion, and , 
the zoyalists for his time-serving. For several years his rights re- 
mained in practical abeyance, whilst factions disturbed the peace of' 
the colony. In 1656-7 he made his peace with Cromwell and regained 
control which, by dexterous diplomacy, he retained at the Restoration. 
From then until his death in 1676 he continued “ absolute Lord and 
Proprietor of the Province.” His son, Charles Calvert, succeeded 
him. Unlike his father, he spent most of his time in Maryland, as 
governor from 1661 to 1675, and as proprietor from that date until 
1684 when increasing ‘perils to his patent recalled him to England. 
Although of ordinary ability, he was devoted to the interests of the 
colony. 

Marland itself was prosperous in a simple fashion, poorer than 
Virginia, but with its wealth more equally distributed. The strife of 
religions gradually decreaséd, the Catholic eletnent tehding to disappear, 
Tobacco remaixiéd the sole export, mtich of it ‘inthe early years being 
bought by New Englanders and illegally sent to Europe. After the , 

assage of the Plantation Duties Act customs officials were sent out: 
om Tugland and ‘the’ irifiaction of the trade laws diminished. Local 
feeling resented the increase of control. In 1684 George Talbot, the 
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deputy-governor, murdered Christopher Rousby, the collector of 
customs, on board a ship of the royal navy. Talbot was condemned 
.to death, but Jamés Il. commuted the punishment to five years’ 
banishment. The proprietors, in fear for their patent, assisted the 
enforcement of the Navigation Acts. In spite of this, and also of the 
fact that they were «Catholics, the third Lord Baltimore was not 
popular with James II. The latter favoured Penn in the matter of 
the boundary dispute. Amid the general confiscation of colonial 
charters which was in progress in 1688 Baltimore’s rights stood in 
great danger, and would probably have been annulled had not the 
revolution intervened. In 1689 the news from home caused a Pro- 
testant rising against the proprietor and the election of a Maryland 
convention pending the decision of the colony’s fate, 


(iii) New England 


In dealing with the history of New England under the restored 
Stuarts we are concerned more with measures than with men. The 
ersonalities of the period are not inspiring or even, for the most part, 
interesting. To the lofty clear-minded Winthrop and Bradford 
succeed a generation of leaders possessing indeed strength of will and 
subtlety of wit, but employing their talents by less noble means to 
less spiritual ends. All things move on lower planes, and of all the 
men with whom we came in touch on either side Clarendon alone fully 
merits the designation of a statesman. 
Under the Puritan ascendancy New England was virtually inde- 
penis the outstanding feature of the period being the advance of 
assachusetts, as compared with her neighbours. Maésachusetts 
seized the administration of Maine and New Hampshire, the proprietary 
regions of Gorges and Mason upon her northern borders. She had 
visions also of annexing Rhode Island; to the southward, being anxious 
to make an end of that colony’s religious toleration. Rhode Island, 
however, although barred from future territorial expansion, maintained 
its independence. Plymouth and New Haven, also, being closed in 
by their neighbours’ occupation of the hinterlands, were unable to 
grow, and Connecticut was the only state which could make progress 
soar eve to that of Massachusetts. The Navigation Act of 1651, 
by debarring the Dutch from the carrying trade, was beneficial to New 
England shipping. Boston ere long owned a promising fleet of coasters 
and merchantmen trading with the West Indies, the tobacco colonies, 
and Europe. Through its custom house passed most of the exports 
not only of Massachusetts but of all New England. : 
With the advent of the Quakers shortly before the Restoration 
there arose a new challenge to the Puritan hierocracy. The sect’s 
, offence was twofold. It-frankly contemned the religious opinions of 
others, and it carried its ideas of human equality to such a pitch that 
it horrified all ordinary men with their rooted conceptions of a nicely 
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graded social order. The Quaker of the seventeenth century refused 
to doff his hat in the presence of authority or to accord such titles as 
“ Sir ’sand “ Your worship ” to those who considered themselves his 
superiors. Rhode Island, true to its principles, tolerated the new- 
comers, although it disliked them: Plymouth, mild in‘its intolerance, 
ordered them corporal punishment without dinger to life or limb. 
Massachusetts ee scourged, and banished them, and on their 
reappearance pitilessly hanged four of the leaders, including a woman. 
This extreme act marks the climax of New England church governance. 
Thenceforward, as a natural reaction, a secular spirit began to make 
headway in the councils of the chief Puritan colony. The Boston 
rulers, called to account by the English government, wrote in extenu: 
ation: “The Quakers died not because of their other crimes how 
capital soever, but upon their superadded presumptuous and incorrigibl 

contempt of authority.” 

Such a charge in the mouth of those who made it smacked of Satan 
tebuking sin; for throughout the Restoration period the keynote of 
their own conduct towards the home government was this same 
contempt of authority, rendered the more galling by the smooth 
lip-service with which they accompanied it, The Council of Plantations 
appointed in 1660 was not long in framing a heavy indictment against’ 
the New Englanders, and against the Massachusetts men in particular ; 
they had been tardy in proclaiming the king ; they habitually thought 
and spoke of themselves as a commonwealth, even in official documents ; 
they exceeded their chartered rights in imposing religious restrictions ; 
and they conducted their trade solely for their own benefit without 
regard to that of the mother-country. In short, they were bent upon 
practical independence whilst retaining all the advantages of member- 
ship in the empire. For technically complete separation they had no 
desire. They feared the French power on the St. Lawrence, and their 
trading interests throve under those clauses of the Navigation Acts 
which it suited them to recognize. Of sentimental attachment to 
England they showed little trace, which is not surprising In view of the 
circumstances which had driven their fathers to cross the Atlantic. 

The Harl of Clarendon considered the report of his Committee of 
Plantations, and determined upon a moderate and far-seeing course of 
action. He rejected advice to annul the charters and consolidate 
New England as a crown colony, and sought instead to balance the 
dangerous influence of Massachusetts by according liberal treatment to 
Connecticut. In 1662 John Winthrop the younger, the leading man 
in the latter colony, travelled to England to a ag for a new charter. 
Winthrop behaved with discretion, flattering the king and ingratiating 
himself with the men of science who were becoming a fashionable 
element in London life.1 He therefore secured a grant whereby 
Connecticut received a favourable delimitation of its frontiers and 
permission to swallow up its smaller neighbour of New Haven. The 

1 He was afterwards made a Fellow of the Royal Socioty. 
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New Havenites, straitest of all the Puritans, pees in vain. They 
had to bow to superior force, and their colony disappeared as a separate 
political unit. Massachusetts received confirmation of its existing 
charter on condition of waiving the religious qualification for its 
franchise. This, in characteristic fashion, is made pretence of doin 
whilst maintaining in practice the prior state of affairs. Rhode Island 
also obtained a royal charter in 1663. Plymouth had never hitherto 
possessed such a document and declined it now, since the proposal 
was coupled with a condition that the crown should appoint the 
governor. : 

Having thus prepared the ground, Clarendon proceeded to the next 
step. arly in 1664 he appointed a royal commission of four members 
to go to New England and report upon the condition of affairs, with 
authority to take necessary steps for the enforcement of the laws of . 
trade, the recovery of the king’s interests in Maine and New Hampshire, 
and the removal of religious restraints. The chief commissioner was: 
Colonel Nicolls, also charged with the conduct of the campaign against 
New Netherland. With him were Samuel Maverick, a pre-1629 
settler and bitter enemy of the Puritans, and two others of less import-' 
ance. Nicolls was undoubtedly the man to make the mission a success 
had he been able to devote his full attention to it, but unfortunately 
his military duties and subsequent governorship of New York absorbed 
his best energies. The commissioners therefore failed to reduce 
Massachusetts to obedience. At Boston they met with a polite 
reception coupled with a refusal to recognise their authority. “It 
is not so nominated in the bond” was the substance of the argument 
used against them. The Massachusetts charter indeed contained no 
explicit proviso that the colony must receive a royal commission, but 
the contention was a dangerous one to those who used it, for they had- 
themselves overstepped their strict rights in more than one direction. 
However, a Dutch war was imminent, Massachusetts was protesting - 
loyalty and ready with endless quibbles and evasions of the real issue, 
and Nicolls had to swallow the rebuff. Hé'departed after setting up 
a royal administration in Maine, an a: ement which Massachusetts 
quietly reversed a few years later. In Rhode Island and Connecticut 
he had, better fortune, for those colonies had given little offence tothe 

government, Connecticut assisted in the conquest of New Netherland, - 
and. received a favourable frontier with the Duke of York’s new province. 
In return she had to give up her claim on Long Island. Massachusetts, 
pleased at having foiled the king so easily, deprecated the royal rebuke 
by @ present of masts for the navy, and the first diplomatic struggle 
with New England came to anend. The fall of Clarendon at the cldse 
of the Dutch war prevented its immediate renewal. 

For some.ten years New England maintained its isolation untroubled 
by the government at-home, Its landsmen lived principally by 
agriculture and the production of foodstuffs for export, its maritime 
population by tls. coast fishery and-by- trade with the plantation 
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colonies and with Europe. To the latter it exported tobacco and 
sugar in contravention of the Navigation Acts. With the British 
Isles if had little direct intercourse. It received from them some 
manufactured goods and sent them a few furs, the whole on a scale~ 
petty as compared with the West Indian traffic. vA 

In 1675 began a serious Indian rising known as Philip’s War from the 
name of the leading chief of the redskins. The Indians of New England 
were debarred by the strong Iroquois tribes of the interior from re- 
treating before the advance of white settlement, Economic pressure, 
the clearing of forests and extermination of game, drove them to 
despair. The revolt began near Providence, and flamed fitfully over 
all the New England colonies throughout the winter of 1675-6. Strag- 
gling and unprepared white men were massacred. Even larger bodies j 
did not escape ; at Bloody Brook a force of ninety fell into an ambush 
and only ten survived, Philip was hunted down at the end of 1676,: 

. and many of his followers were sold as slaves to the West Indies!‘ 
The war cost New England one-tenth of its men of military age, a: 
dozen townships destroyed by fire, and £100,000 in money. Taxation‘ 
rose to sixteen times its normal level ere the danger was overcome. : 

Massachusetts, as we have seen, resumed control over Maine after 
the fall of Clarendon. She did this at the request of the inhabitants, ' 
but without permission from home. About 1671 the heirs of Gorges . 
and Mason, the original proprietors of Maine and New Hampshire, 
revived their claims to those territories, apparently with the object 
of creating a market for their disposal. The matter dragged on for 
some years, during which time Charles II. conceived the idea of acquiz- 
ing Maine as an appanage for his illegitimate son, the Duke of Monmouth, 
Massachusetts, however, forestalled him, buying out the Gorges rights 
for £1250 in 1678. Charles was intensely annoyed, but the arrangement 
stood until the colonies passed from the British flag. New Hampshire 
received a separate government as a crown colony in 1679. 

In the meantime the diplomatic attack upon Massachusetts independ- 
ence had reopened. The passage of the Plantation Duties Act in 1672 
presaged a new attempt to deal with the scandalous infringement of 
which the New Englanders were undoubtedly guilty. With the close 
of the last Dutch war and the appointment of the Lords of Trade the 
campaign for strict administration commenced. Its chief promoter 
was Edward Randolph, a civil service official, possessed of a resolute 
will and intense pugnacity tempered by very little tact or sense of 
proportion. His character had a great influence on the course of 
events, and he has been charged with “ resolute malignity ” towards 
the colonists,* although he seems in his crabbed fashion to have upheld 
what he regarded as their trueinterests.* In 1676 he went out to Boston 
to look-inte the commercial question. After a short stay he returned 

1Jn 1665 Massachusetts owned 132 ships of which 52 were over 40 to: Hurden 
(Beer, il. p. 246). oes 

* Doyle, Puritan Colonies, ii. p. 253. # Channing, il. fi T59. ; 
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to render a report charging the New England merchants with wholesals 
transgressions and a defiant attitude. He stated further that » 
majority of the people were hostile to the ruling oligarchy. Jn this 
he probably exaggerated. 

From Randolph’s report dates the movement to abrogate all chartered ‘* 
rights and combine the-New England states into one large crown colony, + 
The Lords of Trade supported the policy because they were convinced 
that self-government as understood at Boston was incompatible with 
the maintenance of the imperial fiscal system. Military strategists 
also backed it because division and autonomy rendered the colonies 
weak in presence of the growing power of France. Finally—and this 
undoubtedly was a weighty factor—the years 1678-88 were a period 
in which arbitrary government was for the last time raising its head in 
England; French ideals and influences were predominant, and it was 
inevitable that a reflection of the general tendency should make itself 
apparent across the Atlantic. Thus all considerations, both of good 
government and of tyranny, pointed to a reduction of New England 
indepehdence. 

_*Randolph went back to Massachusetts as collector of customs in 
1678. He pursued a headstrong course, bringing every trade offence, 
trivial or serious, before the courts. The latter generally refused to 
convict the defendants, and added to Randolph’s fury by. awarding 

amages against him for detention of chipping and cargoes. His 

ersonal unpopularity had much but not all to do with his failure. 
The trouble was really fundamental, going adeeper even than the 
economic question. It was against the king’s officer as such, rather 
than against the collector of taxes, that the New Englanders set their 
faces. At length, after years of ceaseless complaint by Kandolph, 
browheating of the colonial agents in London by the Lords of Trade, 
and alternate defiance and evasion by Massachusetts, the government _ 
took action. It issued a writ of quo warranto against the colony, and 
in 1684 declared forfeit the fifty-five years old- charter of the Massachu- 
setts Bay Company. 

Consolidation was now the order of the day, and Charles Il. designated 
Colonel Percy Kirke, lately returned from Tangier, as governor of New 
Hngland. Randolph, much a3 he had suffered from the colonists, had 
no wish to see them handed over to the tender mercies of such a man, 
and he protested against the appointment. Charles died before 
signing the commission, The Monmouth rebellion followed, giving 
Kirke the opportunity of imprinting his name in the history of England ; 
and James II., more considerate to the colonists than to his subjects 
at home, decided not to confirm the late king’s choice. As a temporary 
measure he appointed J ceoph Dudley,—a. Massachusetts man, a3 

governor, At the end of I Edmund Andros arrived at Boston 
to take over the duty from Dudley’s hands. At first Andros ruled over - 
Massachusetts, Maine, New Hampshire and Plymouth. But in the 
meantime proceedings had commenced against the remaining charters. 
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Rhode Island surrendered in 1686, and Contiecticut was reduced by 
Andros in 1687 after a prolonged diplomatic contést. Nowhere, cither 
in Masgachusetts or elsewhere, was there any ‘attempt at forcible 
resistance. Trade rather than religion was now the~dominating 
motive ; and the New England traders knew that they were well off 
within the privileges of the empire, even witl the Navigation Acts 
enforced. : 

The administration of Andros contained no popular element. He ~ 
tuled with the aid of a nominated council consisting mainly of colonists, 
but the assemblies were entirely suspended. It was for this reason that 
men who had been accustomed to an active participation in their,own 
governance could not reconcile themselves to the change. Andros 
was in a difficult position, but he acquitted himself well. He ruled 
justly and firmly, enforcing the Navigation Acts together with the new 
policy of religious toleration. Yor the first time since John Winthrop 
had founded the city, Boston witnessed the parades of redcoats and the 
celebration of an Anglican service by a surpliced clergyman. Sti 
the new dominion grew. In 1688 Andros received orders to take over 
New York and the Jerseys. His authority now extended from the 
Delaware to the borders of Nova Scotia. Had its continuance not 
depended upon events at home a new and more beneficent era might 
have opened for America; for there is nothing in James’ previous 
record +o indicate that he would have made permanent his suspension 
of the colonists’ political rights. In a revolution such things must be, 
and the king fell before his colonial revolution was complete. 

By the end of 1688 an. intelligent anticipation of the conquest of 
England by William of Orange began to circulate in Boston. Definite 
news came by way of the West Indies in March of the following year, 
accompanied by William’s declaration promising reinstatement to all 
dispossessed. magistrates. Andros imprisoned its bearer for sedition, 
but he could not undo its effect in focussing all the latent disaffection 
among his subjects, A fortnight later Boston rose suddenly and 
unanimously. Andros with his handful of troops was powerless ; 
for throughout his authority had rested upon the far-distant resources 
of King James. He surrendered to the rebels, and the Dominion of 

"New England was at an end. Here, as elsewhere throughout America, 
a pause followed, whilst all eyes turned towards London to see what 
edicts its new government would bring forth. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE GREAT TRADING COMPANIES UNDER THH 
RESTORATION 


(i) The Hast India Company, 1667-1709 


Tae East India Company, set on its legs again by Cromwell’s charter 
of 1657, participated to the full in the revival of trade inaugurated by 
the Restoration. The directors greeted Charles II. with an address 
of loyalty and a present of plate. He in his turn granted them 
favourable charter and availed himself of their practical goodwill by 
accepting loans amounting to £170,000 in the space of sixteen years, 
His patronage thus had its price, but it was to be depended upon; 
neither he nor his brother ever betrayed the Company’s interests in the 
vacillating manner of the early Stuart kings. The charter of 1661: 
confirmed the privileges accorded by previous grants, and gave ad- 
ditional rights of jurisdiction over all Englishmen in the east and 
power to maintain fortifications and to raise troops for théir defence. 
The paid-up capital with which the Company began the new era 
totalled £370,000. This became a permanent joint-stock upon which 
the directors could operate with greater confidence than in the old days 
of terminable adventures. They increased their resources by 4 
judicious limitation of dividends in the first years and also by acting 
as bankers, accepting deposits repayable at short notice and on low 
rates of interest. The fact that the public were willing to trust them 
in this way illustrates the hitherto unwonted solidity of the Company’s 

osition. 
. A considerable item in Catharine of Braganza’s dowry had been the 
a to hand over the Portuguese possession of Bombay. Charles 

I, determined to hold the place as a crown colony, the first of its kind 
in Asia. In 1662 he sent the Earl of Marlborough with five ships and 
a military force to take it over. The exact extent of the territory 
concemed was in dispute, and Marlborough could not come to terms 
with the Portuguese governor. He came home in disgust, leaving 
his troops to perish for lack of supplies and a landing place. Surat 
could not receive them. for the Mogul would never have forgiven the 
presence of English soldiers in his dominions, A# length the survivors, 

804 
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in number less than a quarter of the original strength of the force, gained 
admission to Bombay in 1665. In this inauspicious manner began 
the English tenure of the place which was to become their Indian 
headquaters at the close of the century. The ill fortune continued. 
Charles, weary of the profitless expense of his acquisition, made it 
over to the Company in 1668 for a rent of £10 a year. The Company’s 
servants fared as badly in the early years as did the unseasoned 
troops from home. Cholera, o disease apparently new in their ex- 
perience ancl thought to be of Chinese origin, swept them off by hundreds, 
Of the first five hundred English inhabitants of Bombay four hundred 
died there, and the average life of the English factor was reckoned at 
three years. Heroic determination triumphed over these odds. 
With unsparing labour the English erected fortifications, bettered the 
sanitary conditions by drainage works, and attracted trade and 
population. By 1677 the latter had risen from 10,000 to 60,000, and 
the commercial success of Bombay was assured. 

The early history of the English in India consists, to a far greater 
extent than in other regions of the world, of the record of a few brilliant 

ersonalities overcoming seemingly hopeless conditions by sheer 
orce of brain and character. For this the reason is not far to seek. 
In most other lands which have been the theatres of es expansion 
the principal foes to be overcome have been the forces of nature, and a 
struggle of this sort has demanded a high average standard of merit 
in the rank and file of the colonists. India, with its huge native 
populations, and the constant menace from European rivals, has 
exacted above all things excellence of individual leadership as the 
price of success, and at almost every period from the first settlement 
at Surat tc the close of the Company’s career one or more outstanding 
commanders are to be found upholding their employers’ interests by 
the exercise of their talents. This biographical clement in the record 
becomes especially prominent in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. 

A great change in the political condition of the country was about 
to set in, The Mogul Empire, which had hitherto preserved order in 
northern India and exercised a steadying influence beyond its immediate 
confines, had passed its zenith. Its outlying viceroys were seeking 
to assume the status of independent sovereigns, and the Marathas, 
a military nation scorning to be bound by territorial limits, were 
extending their plundering raids far and wide in central India and 
successfully challenging the power of the Mogul government. Aurang- 
zeb, the last great emperor, reigned from 1658 to 1707, and spent the 
last five-and-twenty years of his life in a long campaign against the 
forces of anarchy. He displayed great energy and won many victories, 
but he could only delay and not avert the break-up of his empire, 
His career, of apparent splendour accompanied by the actual decay 
of his state, has been justly compared with titat of Louis XIV. Surat, 
the English head factory, hitherto well within the zone of the imperial 

uv 
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peace, witnessed a Maratha raid in 1664. The invaders plundered the 
town, but Sir George Oxenden, the English presiderit, showed a bold 
front and beat them off from the walls of his unfortified factory with 
goods worth £80,000 in its cellars. The incident marks the beginni 
of the end of the old policy of unarmed trade laid down by Sir Thomas 
Roe. For the first time the Mogul had been unable to protect his 
clients; henceforward they must prepare to defend themselves. 

Realizing the necessity, Gerald Aungier, the president of Surat 
from 1669 to 1677, perceived also the importance of Bombay. Although 
pestilent, it was defensible ; it lay without the bounds of the emperor's 
jurisdiction, and the eget could carry out their plans unhampered 
by the jealousy of his officers; it lay also on the flank of the Maratha 
raids towards the north, in a position where English sea-power could 
command the respect of these formidable adventurers. Aungier it 
was, therefore, who developed Bombay, created a service of light craft 
to hold in check the coast pirates, made a treaty with Sivaji the 
Maratha chief, and diverted to his new place of arms half the shipping 
from England which had hitherto laded in Swally Road. In the year 
of his death he warned the Company that they must trade sword in 
hand or perish. His successors continued the policy he had inaugurated. 

Madras, on the Coromandel Coast, saw itself threatened by the 
same forces of disorder. Francis Day’s fortifications had fallen into 
decay, and the Company was as yet unconvinced that such expenditure 
was necessary. But here the need was even greater. The Dutch 
were strong in the Bay of Bengal; the French appeared at St. Thomé, 
hard by, and established their first factory, which they removed 
later to Pondicherry ; the native powers were in a state of anarchy, 
the Marathas hovering watchful in the interior; and, to cap all, the 
English were at war with one another. For three years, 1665-8, the 
Puritan George Foxcroft, the legitimate governor, was kept in durance 
by the royalist Sir Edward Winter, who only submitted to the Com- 
pany’s authority on the appearance of an armed fleet. In 1674 the 
Company determined to abandon the place as untenable. They changed 
their plan ere it was too late, and refortified it. Three years later 
Sivaji swept down upon the district, but the defences averted his 
attack, Aurangzeb, in the gourse of his campaigns, also threatened 
Madras, and for long it seemed the most precarious foothold of the 
English in India. In 1681 its president had to relinquish his control 
over the Bengal factories. 

Amid the growing confusion these latter also experienced a time of 
trouble. The principal station was now the factory of Hughli which, 
like that of Kasimbazar, lay so far in the interior as to be beyond the 
reach of sea-going ships. The viceroy of Bengal, fast becoming an 
independent sovereign, was therefore able to oppress the Company's 
servants with impunity. After years of intolerable exactions a native 
attack upon Hughli in 1686 brought the grievance to a climax. In 
default of a remedy, the continuance of English trade in Bengal was 
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impossible. As in Bombay, however, the time brought forth the man. 
Job Charnock, aftor thirty years’ service in India, became head of the 
Bengal cguncil in 1686. He had married a Hindu widow whom he 
was said to have rescued from her husband’s funeral pyre. This fact, 
and his adoption of native ways of life, rendered him suspect to his 
fellow-countrymen, who falsely accused him of paganism. But, if 
there was something repulsive and uncongenial in his character, there 
was in it also a hard and unyielding trait which could dare all and 
suffer all, and which proved the salvation of his employers’ interests 
in the Ganges delta. In 1686 he evacuated Hughli and moved thirty 
miles down the river to a spot where the rising bank overlooked an 
anchorage accessible to the Company’s ships. On the land side jungle 
and swamps afforded defence against armies whilst they threatened 
death from disease. The place was uninhabited during the greater 
part of the year, and Charnock and his followers had to live in tents and 
boats under the burning sun. To the majority it seemed madness to 
attempt to settle there. Nevertheless on this site rose the city of 
Calcutta. 

The viceroy of Bengal, now at open war with the English, followed 
with an army. Charnock had to leave his new post in 168%, only to 
stand stubbornly at two more points in succession and to return 
undaunted to Calcutta before the close of the year. Once more he 
abandoned the place, this time in compliance with orders from Madras. 
In 1690, peace being restored with the viceroy, he occupied Calcutta 
for the third time and finally. The mortality from disease was still 
terrible—“ death overshadowed every living soul ”—and the merchants 
would gladly have returned to the bondage and comparative ease of 
Hughli. But Charnock was resolute for a defensible factory at any 
cost. He died in January, 1693, but his work lived1 In 1697-8 his 
successors built Fort William on the scene of his labours, and by the 
end of the century the future capital had 1200 English inhabitants. 

Charnock’s war in Bengal had merged in & wider struggle which 
definitely marked the transition to the new policy of using armed force 
in India, In 1681 Sir Josiah Child and Sir John Child gained control 
of the Company’s affairs, the former as governor in London, and the 
latter as president at Surat and Bombay.” In spite of the common 
surname, they were not related to one another. Under their guid- 
ance the Company decided to make war upon the Mogul in order 
to extort fair play for its servants in Bengal and elsewhere. It 
underestimated the strength of the empire it was assailing, and 
failed to provide adequate forces for the grandiose campaign it had 
planned. To the two Childs it is but fair to say that others con- 
curred in the decision and that they entered upon the adventure 
very unwillingly, conceiving it to be the only course open to them, 
The outcome in Bengal was happier than elsewhere. Aurangzeb 
turned fiercely upon the factories at Surat and Masulipatem, cutting 

1 For fuller details of Charnock’s career see Hunter’s British India, ii, pp. 249-71. 
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off the trade and imprisoning the merchants. The English could 
retaliate only by stopping the pilgrims voyaging to Mecca by sea. Tn 
1690 the Company was glad to patch up a peace on somewhat degrading 
terms, an arrangement facilitated by the death of Sir John Child, 
upon whom the emperor’s resentment chiefly concentrated itself, 

The two Dutch wars of Charles Il.’s reign had little effect upon 
English fortunes in India, In the first a Dutch fleet cruised off Surat, 
but dread of the Mogul power forbade it to attack the factory. In 
the second the Company lost several ships, captured in the Bay of 
Bengal, and a Dutch force appeared off Bombay. Gerald Aungier 
had, however, made progress with his fortifications, and the enemy 
decided that the place was too strong to be attacked. THlsewhere the 
Company definitely abandoned its claim to Pulo Run, and in 1683 
evacuated Bantam, intending thenceforward to concentrate its efforts 
upon India, St. Helena, occupied first under the Commonwealth, 
was lost and retaken in 1673. The crown granted it to the Company, - 
which founded a small settlement on the island to serve as a resting 
place on the long voyage round the Cape of Good Hope. 

The troubles experienced by the Company’s servants in India wera 
the inevitable accompaniments of Asiatic trade. They were seldom 
more than local in their effects, and whilst one factory was filling the 
record with its misfortunes the others were quietly making enormous 
gains for the shareholders. Figures best illustrate the Company's 
general prosperity under the Restoration. The sum of £370,000 paid 
up at the beginning of the period remained the nominal share capital 
until 1682. that year the directors were able to double every 
holder’s share out of the profits in hand, thus raising the total to 
£740,000. In spite of this nominal doubling the market Value of the 
entire stock ten years later stood at £1,069,000. In 1693 a new issue 
of stock brought the total to £1,488,000, valued in the following year 
at £1,218,000. The decline in the market price may thus be seen 
to have set in well after the fall of James IT. It was in fact due to 
political changes arising from the events of 1688. During the whole 
period 1657-1691 the average annual dividend was about 25 per cent, 
In the decade 1672-82 the total division amounted to 380 per cent., 
of which 100 per cent. constituted the scrip dividend above mentioned, 
and the remainder was in cash, The stock reached its topmost price 
in 1683 when a £100 share fetched £500 in the market. 

Such success was in itself dangerous. In the days of its adversity 
the Company had been accused of mismanaging a national asset; 
now the ery went up that a few selfish monopolists were engrossing the 
richest trade in the world. So long as Charles II. and his brother 
retained the throne the holders of their charters could afford to dis- 
regard the jealousy of outsiders. Both the royal brothers were 


tThe figures are taken pr'ncipally from Soott’s Joint Stock Companies, i. pp. 303 
re 325, ete. As given above they ero in round numbers, neglecting fractions of 
00 
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themselves stockholders, and both were anti-Dutch in their sym- 
pathies. But outside the court circle powerful influences were biding 
their time to pull down the favoured corporation. The feeling of 
the country became ever more inclined to the liberal institutions of 
Holland, and hostile to the tyrannous ideals of France upon which the 
Stuarts and their Company seemed together to rest their claims. 
Successful merchants and. shipowners longed to take part in the eastern 
trade; many of them could only do so under the stigma of interloping 
and by the use of false papers and clandestine clearances from Spenish 
ports. Textile manufacturers swelled the clamour, declaring that the 
import of muslins and calico took the bread from English craftsmen’s 
mouths. The Levant Company complained bitterly of unfair com- 
petition, and pointed to its regulated constitution as the model of 
commercial liberty. All these rivals used every argument, sound and 
unsound, against the Hast India fnonopoly, and the old bullionist out- 
cry of the country’s peril from the export of silver once more exploited 
the credulity of the simple-minded. 

The Company was not at first so selfish as its opponents declared. 
It allowed any English subject under the age of forty to dwell in 
India and engage in the port to port trade, reserving to itself only the 
monopoly of transport to Europe. Even for the latter it issued licenses, 
as many as twelve “ permission ships” putting to sea in the course 
ofasingle year. To its own servants it allowed generous opportunities 
for private ventures—at one time the employés’ trade amounted to 
one-third of that done for the shareholders’ account. Perhaps by 
reason of this intentional laxity we find few complaints of interloping 
in the first half of Charles IZ.’s reign. But as the Stuart period drew 
to its closé there was here as elsewhere throughout the empire a 
tightening of discipline by the authorities accompanied by a corre- 
sponding hardening of opposition to their control. At home and 
acca finglishmen ranged themselves instinctively on the side of 
tyranny or of liberty, as some put it, of good government or disorder, 
as the alternatives appeared to others. The Hast India shareholders, 
as a body, were in no doubt as to their choice, Under the leadership 
of Sir Josiah Child they leaned to the court and their royal patrons, 
sharing with the French king the odium of financing the hated standing 
army, whilst Sir John Child revived their extreme claims in the east 
and marched interlopers in chains through the streets of Bombay. — 

Sir Josiah Child had, like many other leading men of the Restoration, 
served his apprenticeship as a Commonwealth official. His rise to 
Charles IT.’s favour was slow, but he received a baronetcy in 1678 
and became governor in 1681. His genius for finance, harshness of 
nature, and stubbornness of will moulded the Compsny’s fortunes 
through its last years of prosperity, and strove desperately to avert 
the disaster for which they were in part responsible. At the time of 
his accession to power a minority of the shareholders were convinced 

1 Hunter, ii. p. 278, 
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that the monopoly could not for ever be made good against outsid, 
ambitions. Of this body Thomas Papillon became the leader. Politics * 
embittered the dissension which thus broke out. Child was a mon. 
archist, Papillon almost a republican. The former saw that tie charter 
wag as safe as the throne; the latter envisaged the overthrow of both, 
When Child became governor Papillon was chosen deputy-governor. He 
and his party proposed to wind up the existing joint-stock and issue a 
new one, with the subscription-book open to all applicants. In this way 
the external advantages of the monopoly would have been preserved, 
and internally its basis would have been broadened so as to include 
the unprivileged outsiders. Sir Josiah stood firm for the maintenance 
of the vested interest, and he carried with him the majority of the five 
hundred shareholders. The reformers sold their stock and withcrow 
from the contest. Papillon was not allowed to retire unscathed, 
His enemies prosecuted him as an e&clusionist. He was fined £10,000 
for sedition, and fled overseas, to return a few years later in the train 
of William of Orange. At the same time Thomas Sandys, an inter- 
loper, challenged the general validity of royal charters for foreign trade, 
Jefireys, the lord chief justice, presided at the trial of his case in 
Westminster Hall, taking care in his summing-up to bracket the 

resumptuous interloper with “the horrid conspirators against the 

ing’s life in this last hellish conspiracy” of the Rye House Plot. 
Judgment, as was inevitable, went in favour of the monopoly. It 
marked the culmination of Child’s career and of the Old Company's 
prosperity. : 

The Revolution of 1688-9 was the precursor of misfortune.’ The 
Bill of Rights under which William aa Mary undertook the govern- 
ment, although effecting little theoretical curtailment of the royal 
prerogative, practically made parliament the arbiter in all questions 
of national importance. Monopolies based solely on royal grants, 
whilst not absolutely more illegal than before, were thus rendered 
subject to reversal by legislation. The interlopers were quick to 

erceive that their time had come. With Thomas Papillon at their 
ead they subscribed a fund, formed themselves into a society, and 
petitioned parliament in 1690 to throw open the Indian trade, A 
general election and the pressing business of the French war delayed 
their success. Child fought stiffly to the last, expending £80,000 in 
bribes in a single year. But the trend of events was against him, 
In July, 1698, his enemies obtained an Act of Parliament recognizing 
them as the New or English East India Company in contradistinction 
to the Old or London corporation. The grant was contingent upon 
the New Company lending £2,000,000 to the government at 8 per cent. 
All subscribers to the loan were to enjoy a proportionate share in the 
Indian trade, with liberty to organize themselves for that purpose 
in any way they thought fit. William confirmed the Act and gave 
three years’ formal notice to the Old Company of the termination of 
its privileges. 
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But the Old Company did not accept defeat. If its rivals were 
strong at home, it was none the less firmly entrenched in the east, 
with factories, a loyal staff, and a century’s hard-won experience. 
The subscription books for the two million loan were opened and in 
three days the great amount was underwritten. Among the entries 
appeared the name of John du Bois, for the sym of £315,000, nearly 
oue-sixth of the whole. John du Bois was the secretary of the Old 
Company. 

By this masterly stroke Child and the old hands stood to gain under 
the new Act almost as much as they were losing by the extinction of 
the royal charter. They might trade in what manner they pleased to 
the extent of their holding, and they determined to put to the proof 
their rivals’ ability to establish factories, to attract trade, to negotiate 
with eastern courts, to accumulate prestige in a land which was con- 
servative to the core. The New Company now realized that it yet 
had much to win. It proposed a fusion of interests, but received an 
evasive reply. It sent out presidents, factors and clerks to India with 
orders to ae business at all places where the Old Company was 
already established. Its untrained servants had little success in face 
of their rivals’ aera’ hold upon the country. In diplomacy 
the new corporation met with its heaviest defeat. Sir William Norris, 
whom it sent as ambassador to Aurangzeb, made himself ridiculous 
by his pretensions and his ignorance of the Mogul court, and narrowly 
—. being murdered whilst making a retirement which resembled a 

ight. 

On all hands the Old Company was foiling the New, but at ruinous 
cost to both. Amalgamation was the obvious remedy for a state of 
affairs rapidly becoming intolerable, The terms of the union now 
became the issue of the struggle. Both sides looked to parliamentary 
influence to carry the day, and in the general election of 1700-1 the din 
of the rival arguments eclipsed all questions of general politics. Bribes 
flowed like water, and the eighteenth-century system of borough- 
mongering was said to have taken shape from the electioneering methods 
of the Hast India Companies. At length, in 1702, the end was reached. 
By the Instrument of Union of that year the financial issues were ad- 
justed, the Old Company received seven years’ grace in which to 
wind up its affairs, and thereafter the two bodies were to merge into 
The United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East 
Indies. The amalgamation duly took place in 1708-9. 


(ii) The African Companies 


At the Restoration there was no organized trade with West Africa. 
Sir Nicholas Crisp’s company,' long moribund, had transferred its 
assets on the slave coast to the Hast India Company in 1657. The 
latter body seems to have left the trade largely in the hands of private. 

1 See anie, pt. iii. ch. i. p. 162. i 
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adventurers, who arg computed to have lost between them £300,000 
in afew years. [hé Dutch West India Company was in fact rapidly 
monopolising the/ Mave trade. Its headquarters at Elmina, taken 
from the Portuguese in 1637, was the centre of a system which embraced 
some sixteen forts and trading stations, some of which had in former 
years been in’ English possession whilst the remainder were inherited 
from the once magnificent African dominions of Portugal. 

The slave trade was the life of the West Indian plantations, and the 
statesmen who were consolidating the English colonial empire could 
not rest content until they had broken the Dutch monopoly. . In 1662 
accordingly Charles II. chartered The Royal Adventurers of England 
trading into Africa, with the Duke of York as their governor. It was 
this step, more than any other, which brought about the second Dutch 
war. Jn 1664 Admiral Holmes went to the Guinea Coast with a naval 
expedition, and added Elmina and other Dutch possessions to the 
posts which the Royal Adventurers had already received from the Hast 
India Company. Holmes also refounded James Fort (now Bathurst) 
on the Gambia River, whose banks have remained in English possession 
to the present day.? Hard upon his track came De Ruyter with a 
more powerful squadron. De Ruyter successively took Goree, Satalone, 
Tacorady, Himina and Anamabo. Repulsed from Cormantin, the 
English headquarters, he retwmed to the attack after tispoaing of the 
minor garrisons. After hard fighting he prevailed, and Cormantin 
surrendered. John Cabessa, a negro, who had taken a leading part in 
the defence, killed himself rather than haul down the flag. 

These reverses, occurring before the trade had been established, 
ruined the Royal Adventurers. By 1672 they were bankrupt, and a 
new chartered body, the Royal African Company, took dver their 
stock and their remaining possessions of James Fort, Cape Coast 
Castle, and Sierra Leone. The Royal African Company, with the Duke 
of York as its governor, began business with a capital of £111,000. 
At first it was prosperous, although never to the same extent as the 
other great trading companies of the Restoration. The war of 1672-8, 
in which the Dutch narrowly escaped annihilation as a free people, 
undoubtedly assisted the new venture to consolidate its position. 
For the six years 1676-81 its average annual dividend was 124 per cent., 
and the stock rose to 245. In the period 1683-92 the annual average 
was nearly 5 per cent.; thenceforward it dwindled to nothing, The 
Revolution of 1688-9 endangered the monopoly, which, like that of 
the East India Company, lacked parliamentary confirmation. The 
African Company was compelled to license private traders on payment 
of a royalty towards the upkeep of the forts. Its further history was 

1 ae ri H. Johnston, Hist. of the Colonization of Africa, 2nd edit., Cambridge, 1913, 
a Cawston and Keane, Harly Chartered Companies, p. 232, 


5 Vor full financial details, see Scott, Joint Stock Companies, vols. i. and ii., numerous 
references, 
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one of continued, disaster. In 1692 it quadrupled the nominal value 
of its stock, increasing the £111,000 to £444,000 without raising any 
further, resources in actual cash. After this operation the market 
price stood at about 50 ; in 1697 it was 15; in 1708, 5; and in 1709-12, 
2. By the latter date the Company was obviously in extremity, and 
a reconstruction inevitable. In 1713 this was carried out, the original 
shareholders losing four-fifths of their investment. The new Company 
at first enjoyed slightly better prospects, but was never a paying 
concern. In 1750 the joint-stock was wound up and the trade was 
continued under a regulated constitution and » new name—the African 
Company of Merchants. This arrangement existed until 1827, by 
which date the slave trade had ceased to be legal under the British 
flag. On the abolition of the regulated Company the trading stations 
fell to the crown, 

The history of the English African companies is on the whole a 
melancholy one; deservedly so, as some might be tempted to remark, 
by reason of the trade they carried on. Yet the fact remains that they 
did a useful and even an indispensable work in the economy of the old 
empire. Slaves were necessary to the development of the plantation 
colonies by which a maritime people could best thrive in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. It was only when Great Britain had gained, 
at the close of the latter, an industrial wealth greatly preponderating 
over that derived from the plantations, that she was strong enough to 
abolish the traffic which had made her rich. 

The prime cause of the failure of the Companies was their inability 
to enforce their monopoly. The trade followed a triangular course— 
the outward passage to Africa, the middle passage across to the West 
Indies, atid the homeward passage from thence to the British Isles. 
Of these the middle passage, economically the most important, was 
remote from government control. Interlopers and freelances of all 
sorts abounded. Even the Companies’ servants had an eye principally 
to their private trade ; an observer remarked that the slaves who died 
on the voyage were always the Company’s, whilst those belonging to 
the ship’s captain arrived sound and well. The extent of the African 
coast, the difficulties of its navigation, and the sentiments of the 
western planters, all helped to render supervision difficult. 


(iii) The Hudson’s Bay Company 


The exploration of Hudson’s Bay by Hudson, Button, Foxe and 
James in the early part of the seventeenth century had created much 
excitement in English maritime circles at the time. When, however, 
it became apparent that these discoveries were not destined to open 
up & new passage to the Pacific Ocean the interest of contemporaries 
died away, and for nearly forty years the possibilities of commercial 
advantage in the north-west remained dormant. 

In the meantime the French were extending their activities in the 
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St. Lawrence Basin. Their pioneer in this region was Jacques Cartier 
of St. Malo, who had examined and charted the estuary of the great 
river in 1534 and the following years. In 1605-8 Samuel de Champlain 
planted the first permanent post at Quebec and began to push west- 
wards to the region of the Great Lakes. A lucrative fur trade quickly 
sprang up and determined the future status of the Canadian sottle- 
ments. Instead of founding new homes—colonies in the true sense-—“ 
as the New Englanders were doing, the French developed the fur 
trade to the exclusion of all else. In the earlier decades tney did not 
even produce enough foodstufis in Canada for their own support, and 
the fall of Quebec in 1629 was due to the fact that English privateers 
saptured the supply ships from France, In 1627 Richelieu established 
the Company of New France to monopolize the trade. This body 
Aavelopel its territories very slowly, and Lonis XTV., under the advice 
of Colbert, replaced it by the Company of the West, with similar privi- 
leges, in 1664. The general policy of the latter, as of its predecessor, 
was to employ the Indians as agents for the collection of furs. Jesuit 
missionaries assisted the work by penetrating fearlessly into the wilds 
and striving to convert the savages, often at the cost of their own 
lives. In one respect the French trading companies suffered from 
the same disadvantage as did their English contemporaries. Their 
lucrative monopoly attracted interlopers who were often their own 
dismissed servants. It was from the enterprise of two of these free- 
lances that the English Hudson’s Bay Company took its rise. 

About the year 1659 Médard Chouart ae Groseilliers and Pierre 
Radisson began e series of journeys in quesé of furs in the unknown 
country around Lake Superior. Wrom the Indians they heard of a 
convenient overland route to the shores of Hudson’s Bay, never hitherto 
visited by the French. They returned to Quebec and attempted to 
convince the authorities that a rich producing area was but waiting 
to be tapped. The time, however, was inopportune. The new 
Company of the West was making an effort to crush individual enter- 
Prise, and discouraged the aspirations of the two pioneers. Groseilliers 
then journeyed to Boston, arriving there in 1664 shortly after the ap- 
pearance of Colonel Nicolls’ commission from Eingland. At this 
oa the scheme took the skape of a proposal to trade with Hudson's 

ay by sea, The Boston people thought well of it, but had no capital 
to spare, being fully occupied with the development of more certain 
enterprises nearer home. Captain Zachary Gillam, however, a 
Massachusetts seaman, gave Groseilliers and Radisson a passage to 
Europe in his ship, and they crossed over to France in 1665 to lay their 
plans before Colbert and the government of Louis XIV. Two years 
passed in discussion and ultimate discouragement, and Groseilliers at 
length travelled to London with letters of introduction to Prince Rupert 
from Lord Arlington, the English ambassador in Paris. The Prince 
was in no great favour at court, and was also, for his position, a com- 
paratively poor man, Nevertheless he interested a few friends in the 
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venture, and chartered two small ships to make a trading voyage 
into Hudson’s Bay in 1668. One of these was the Nonsuch belonging 
to Zachary Gillam; the other need not concern us further, since her 
commander turned back before passing into the bay. 

Groseilliers accompanied Gillam, Radisson remaining in England. 
The Nonsuch penctrated into James Bay, the most southerly extension 
of the great inland sea, and on September 29, 1668, the adventurers 
landed at the mouth of Rupert’s River and began the construction of 
Fort Charles, a wooden erection intended to serve as a stronghold and 
a trading depot. Before long the Indian tribes began to appear with 
supplies of beaver. By the following summer Gillam was able to sail 
for England with a good cargo, leaving Groseilliers to hold the fort. 

Gillam’s encouraging report paved the way for the next step. On 
May 2, 1670, Charles IZ, granted a charter of incorporation to the 
Governor and Company of Merchants Adventurers trading into Hudson’s 
Bay. The governor was Prince Rupert, and the members, seventeen 
in number, included the Duke of Albemarle, Lords Craven, Arlington 
and Ashley, Sir Philip Carteret and Sir Peter Colleton, all of whom we 
have already noticed as interested in other trading or colonizing 
ventures of the time. The original capital was £10,500 of which 
Rupert was able to subscribe only £300. The charter conferred upon 
the Company the sole right to trade and establish settlements in 
Hudson’s Bay, to maintain fortifications and armed ships, to make 
war and peace with non-Christian peoples, and to possess on @ pro- 
ey asis all the lands surrounding the Bay without inland 

imitation of frontiers. The vast and undefined territory thus assigned 
received the name of Rupert’s Land. 

As compared with other corporations of the period the Hudson’s 
Bay Company began its career on a very modest scale as regards both 
numbers and wealth. One of its professed objects was the discovery 
of the North West Passage, but in practice it limited itself to the 
fur-trade. From the outset it displayed marked characteristics of its 
own. It maintained a policy of secrecy concerning its gains and the 
nature of its dominions, for long circulating the idea that the latter 
were unsuitable for colonization. It avoided also the public brawls 
and discussions which chequered the history of the East India Company, 
and, to a greater extent than did others, the unsound financial operations 
which involved nearly the whole of commercial England in the crash 
of the Sonth Sea Bubble in 1720. It remains at the present day the 
only one of the Tudor and Styart undertakings which survives as a 
working organization. ‘ 

Twelve years of good fortune foltowed the Company’s establishment. 
The European war of 1672-8 bencfited it in common with the other 
branches of English expansion. An examination of economic details, 
in fact, leaves the conviction that this war, in which Louis XIV.’s 
ambitions seemed to reach their high-water mark of fulfilment, in 

1G. Bryce, Remurkable History of the Hudson's Bay Company, London, 1900, p. 10. 
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reality completed the foundations of the English empire of the 
Restoration, and provided the basis of the maritime wealth which 
enabled England to overthrow France in America and India in the 
following century. In Hudson’s Bay the English traded without 
effective disturbance until 1682, when the first French expedition 
made its appearance., By that date the Company had trading posts 
at Port Nelson, Charlton Island in James Bay, and Forts Churchill, 
Albany, York and Severn, in addition to the original establishment 
on Rupert’s River. By this means they were able to exploit the trade 
of the whole southern and south-western shore of the Bay. 

In 1682-3 the French began hostilities in earnest, claiming that the 
entire operations of the Company were an intrusion upon the territories 
of New France. Both sides alleged priority of discovery, the one by 
sea and the other by land, but such arguments were a waste of words 
amid the actual conditions of the period, when effective occupation 
overrode all considerations of international law. The French expe- 
dition of 1682, under the leadership of Radisson, who had deserted the 
English service, captured Port Nelson. The good tnderstanding 
existing between the courts of Charles II. and Louis XIV. secured its 
restoration, and the Company at the same time strengthened Fort 
Churchill with walls seventeen feet thick and an armament of forty 
= at a cost of £24,000. In 1686 a French force marching overland 

om Canada captured the whole of the Company’s posts with one 
exception. But in that year England and France concluded a treaty 
of colonial neutrality, and Louis XIV. restored all the conquests 
except Fort Charles. Matters were in this condition when the English 
revolution involved the two nations in formal warfare at home and 
abroad, Their subsequent vicissitudes in Hudson’s Bay will therefore 
be dealt with in a later chapter. 

The financial history of the Company may, however, be con- 
veniently treated to a somewhat later date.! Although it made large 
pes it seems to have refrained from paying dividends until 1683. 

he expedition of a single year during this period took out goods worth 
£650 and brought home furs to the value of £19,000. With its 
resources thus recruited it began the division of profits. In the ten 
years 1683-92 the annual cash dividend averaged 274 per cent. in 
addition to a scrip dividend in the latter year by which the nominal 
capital was trebled, becoming £31,500. An original investor who 
sold at market price at this time would have received nearly eight 
times his outlay. As with the other companies a period of depression 
followed when the full rigour of the French wars made itself felt, but 
the Hudson’s Bay adventurers were fortunate in securing patliamentary 

. confirmation of their charter and so escaping the additional perils 

\ Which beset the old East India Company. From enemy action the 

Hudson’s Bay Company suffered severely. The Treaty of Ryswick, 

owing to heedlessness on the part of the English negotiators, had the 
1'The figures are from Scott, vols. i, and ii, 
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effect of confirming its losses, and it was not until four years after the 
Treaty of Utrecht that it was able to resume the payment of dividends, 
intermitted since 1692. The subsequent French wars had a less 
adverse bearing upon its prosperity. 


(iv) The Regulated Comparties 


The older regulated companies participated in the trade revival of 
the Restoration. We have already followed the history of the Merch- 
ants Adventurers and the Eastland Company to its conclusion! The 
Levant Company suffered somewhat from the Dutch wars and from 
the competition of the Hast India Company in certain branches of its 
trade. But the English tenure of Tangier and the increasing amena- 
bility of the Ottoman empire to civilized diplomatic methods worked 
in its favour. In 1675 it concluded an advantageous treaty with the 
sultan. Under Colbert’s régime the French ‘began to supplant the 
Dutch as the Company’s chief rivals in the Mediterranean. The 
Muscovy Company became a regulated body shortly after the Restora- 
tion, having been virtually in suspension under the Commonwealth. 
It had to struggle hard against Dutch competition, and never regained 
the exclusive position it had occupied at the outset of its career. 
Towards the end of the century its trade was again flourishing. In 
1699 membership was thrown open to all on payment of a fee of £5 
for admission. 


a 
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For the general history of England during the period the chief authority is 
8. R. Gardiner, History of England, 1603-42, 10 vols., London, 1883-4, and History 
of the Great Civil War, 1642-9, 4 vols,, London, 1893, In these works the internal 
history of the early Stuart period is exhaustively and acourately traced, and 
attention is given to some phases of external growth, particularly the Puritan 
emigration. A shorter and more recent work covering the period is vol. vii. 
of the Political History of England, by I’. C. Montague, London, 1907. English 
affairs arc also dealt with in the Cambridge Modern History, vol. iii. (1904), ch. xvii. 
and xix. ; and vol. iv. (1906), ch. viii.-xii. and‘th. xxv., which gives a rapid survey 
of colonial and commercial expansion. For diplomacy and international politica 
Sir J. R. Seeley’s Growth of British Policy, 2 vols., Cambridge, 1895, is invaluable. 

For the commercial and economic aspects of expansion see W. Cunningham, 
English Industry and Commerce in Modern Times, vol. i. 5th edn., Cambridge, 
1910; and W. R. Scott, Joint StockCompanies to 1720, 3 vola., Cambridge, 1910. 
G. L. Beer's Origins of the British Colonial System, 1578-1660, New York, 1908, 
gives a clear explanation of the economic ideas underlying American colonization, 
and of the relation of the latter to the mercantile policy at home. 

The administration of the colonies receives attention in British Commitices 
and Councils of Trade, 1622-75, by Prof. C. M. Andrews, Baltimore, 1908. 

For the navy the works of Laird Clowes, Hannay and Oppenheim, already 
cited, are still the leading authorities. See also Bir J. S. Corbett, Hngland in the 
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Mediterranean, 2 vols., London, 1904, which throws original light on an otherwise 
neglected aspect of naval history in the Stuart period. 

hroughout the period the Dictionary of National Biography is a most valuable 
authority, espocially for the careers of individuals concerning whom no reparate 
biographies have been published. 


CHAPTERS IL, IH. AND IV. VIRGINIA, MARYLAND AND 
NEW ENGLAND, 1603-49. 


The history of the English colonies in America has given rise to the publication 
of a large number of works on both sides of the Atlantic, and from this multitude, 
of varying merit, it is not an easy matter to select a short list which will be of 
the maximum service to a student approaching the subject for the first time. 

Taking first the histories which deal with all the colonies of the period, we find 
two great American works which lay the foundations of the modern treatment 
of the subject. These ara George Bancroft’s History of the United Sinies, New 
York, 1859 (6th edn., 1885); and Justin Winsor’s Narrative and Critical History 
of America, London, 1886-9. Banoroft’s work possesses great literary charm, 
but is somewhat sentimental and prejudiced by national controversies. Winsor’s 
is judicisl and fnir, averse from exaggeration and especially valuable for its 
bibliographical sections, which, however, are now somewhat out of date. These 
two historians are of such standing that it is impossible to omit them from 
any list of authorities; most that is essential in them, will, however, be found 
embodied in later works. 

Of these the first in importance is undoubtedly J, A. Doyle’s The Hnglish 
in America; Virginia, Maryland and the Carolinas, London, 1882, and Z'he 
Puritan Colonies, 2 vols., London, 1887. These volumes have long formed 
the standard English authority on the subject. They narrate the story of 
colonization in great detail, and are generally trustworthy, although corrected 
on a few minor points by more recent research. They display a somewhat 
marked es pare against James I., in whose favour there has of late been some 
revulsion of opinion. Doyle also contributed a summary of his work to the 
Cambridge Modern History, vol. vii. (1903), ch. i, The Firat Century of English 
Colonization. 

Of the later American authors dealing' generally with the subject we may 
select: Prof. Edward Channing, History of the United States, 3 vols., New York, 
1905-12, of which volume i, extends to the year 1660; and L. G. Tyler, England 
in America, 1580-1652, New York, 1904. Channing writes with the advantage 
of considerable research carried out after the publication of Doyle’s works, and 
supersedes the latter in certain matters. Tyler gives a detailed story of the 
English settlement, often novel in point of view. He emphasizes the fact that 
at first the Colonies were simply outlying portions of the English nation, but 
that the Civil War gave them oppogiunity to develop on lines of their own. H.L. 
Osgood’s American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century, 3 vols., New York, 1904-7, 
is also an important authority in which the first two volumes tell the story 
from the colonial, and the third from the imperial, point of view. The subject 
is treated mainly in its political and administrative aspect: in tho author's 
own words it is ‘“* an institutional history of the American colonies.” G. L. Beer's 
work (see auth. for ch. i,) ranges over the whole of the colonies from the economia 
side, Of Prof. H. E. Egerton’s Short History of British Oolonial Policy, London, 
1897 (3rd edn., 1910), tho first section covers the period ending in 1649. I is 
discursive rather than narrative in method, dealing with principles in preferenca 
to details, 1t is therefore stimulating to read in conjunction with the works 
previously mentioned. 

Of works dealing with Virginie alone the following areimportant: P. A. Bruce, 
Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, 2 vols., New York, 1896, 
which is exhaustive arid atourate on the branch of the subject indicated by its 
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title; T. J. Wertenbaker, Virginia under the Stuarts, Princeton, 1914, o re-writing 
of the history of the state in the light of most recent research ; and Alexander 
Brown, Genesis of the Uniied Siaies, 2 vols., London, 1890, which, however, 
appeals principally to the student of original documents, of which it gives all 
available*for e period 1605-16, reproducing them for the most part in extenao, 
together with many maps and illustrations. The best English life of Captain 
John Smith is that by A. G. Bradley (Engl. Men of Action Series), London, 1908. 
R. Johnaon’s Captain John Smith, New York, 1915, gives the outline of the 
career with faith in the explorer’s own accounta, which some investigators have 
received with caution. 

Anumber of writers have dealt especially with the history of Maryland. Among 
the more modern are: F. R. Jones, Colonizution of the Middle States and Maryland, 
Philadelphia, 1904, one volume of a large and expensive series by various authors, 
containing many useful maps and illustrations; ©. C. Hall, The Lords Baltimore 
and the Maryland Palatinate, Baltimore, 1902, a reprinted, course of lectures ; 
and W. J. Russell, Maryland, the Land of Sanctuary, Baltimore, 1907, written 
from the Catholic point of view. B.C, Steiner’s Maryland during the English 
Civil Wars, 2 vols., Baltimore, 1906-7, enters more into detail. 

On New England the special authorities are many and voluminous, owing to 
the political and theological interest which the subject has excited. A modern 
work covering the whole is that of B. B, James, The Colonization of New England, 
Philadelphia, 1904. Teas detailed, but containing the essentials, is The Beginnings 
of New England, by J, Iiske, Boston, 1889, a reprint of a series of lectures. The 
Pilgrim Republic, Boston, 1888, by J. A. Goodwin, is a popular, but exhaustive, 
account of the Plymouth Colony, and should be read in conjunction with D. W. 
Howe's Puritan Republic Massachusetts Bay, Indianapolis, 1899. Social 
and reyes aspects are dealt with in The Purtian in England and New England 
by E. H. Byington, Boston, 1896, and Social Life in Old New England, by M. 0. 
Crawford, Boston, 1914, There are many other works on the same subject. 


a 
CHAPTER V. NEWFOUNDLAND, GUIANA AND THE WEST INDIES, 


The chief authority for the first of the three regions dealt with in this chapter 
is The History of Newfoundland, by D. W. Prowse, 2nd edn., London, 1896. It 
treats the subject in full detail, reprinting many original documents. A good 
deal of light on the early history of the island is also to be obtained from Sir 
C. P. Lucas’ Historical Geography of the British Colonies, vol. v., part iv., by 
J. D. Rogers, Oxford, 1911. G. L. Beer (op. cit.) has some valuable remarks 
on the economio importance of the fishery. Jor the early history of Nova Scotia 
seo E. ¥. Slatter, Sir W. Alexander and American Colonization, Boston (Prince 
Society), 18665. 

Of the Guiana ventures, with the exception of Ralegh’s, only the bare outlines 
are known. They are to be found in A. P. NéWwton, Colonizing Activities of the 

‘English Puritans, Yale, 1914, and in the works of W. R. Scott and G. L. Beer 
already cited. Ralegh’s expedition of 1617-8 is described by his various bio- 
graphers and in 8. R. Gardiner, History of England, 1603-42, vol. iii., and F.C. 
Montague, Political History of Ungland, vol. vii. 

There is no exhaustive modern histary of the earliest English settlements in 
the West Indies. A. 1. Aspinall in The British West Indies, London, 1912, gives 
the outlines of the story, although his book is not primarily historical in its 
purpose. The same may be said of A. K. Fiske's The West Indies, New York, 
1899, ‘The outline is also to be found in the Historical Geography of the British 
Colonies, vol. ii. by Sir C. P. Lucas (2nd ed. revised by VU. Atchley), Oxford, 
1905. The only part of the subject which has been fully elucidated is the history 
of the Providence Island Company, dealt, with in DZ. A. P. Newton’s work above 
mentioned. 4 
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CHAPTER VI. THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, 1600-57. 


Tn spite of its importance, there are comparatively few writers on this period 
of the Company's history. Sir W. W. Hunter’s Hisiory of British India, 2 vols., 
London, 1899-1900, gives a comprehensive account of the Company's proceedings 
at home and abroad throughout the Stuart period; it is a historical work of the 
firat quality. Beckles Willson, Ledger and Sword, London, 1903, adds many 
additional details, as does Arnold Wright, Harly English Adventurers in the Kast, 
London, 1917. Dr. W. RB. Scott’s Joint Stock Companies goes fully into the 
finanoial affairs of the Company. The prefaces to the Calendars of Colonial 
State Papers and W. Foster, English Factories in India, 1618-21, are also valuable. 
Two articles by the last-mentioned author in the English Historical Review 
should also be consulted: Charles I. and the Hast India Company, in vol. xix., 
and An English Settlement in Madagascar, 1645-6, in vol. xxvii. 


CHAPTER VII. MARITIME DISCOVERY IN THE FIRST HALF 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


A good general account of this subject is in E. Heawood's Geographical Discovery 
m the Seventeenth and Highteenth Oenturies, Cambridge, 1912. For further 
details on particular expeditions see T. A. Janvier, Henry Hudson, New York, 
1909, and numerous publications of the Hakluyt Society, notably Marly Voyages 
towards the North West, ed. J. Rundall, 1849; Henry Hudson the Navigator, 
ed. G. M. Asher, 1860; Voyages of William Baffin, ed. Sir O. R. Markham, 1881 ; 
Voyages of Luke Foxe and Thomas James, ed. M. Christy, 2 vols., 1894; and 
Early Voyages to Spiizbergen, ed. Sir M. Conway, 1904. 


CHAPTER VIII. THE PURITAN ASCENDANOY. 


The standard general history of the period covered by this chapter is 8, R, 
Gardiner’s History of the Commonwealth and Protectofate, 8 vols., London, 1804- 
1903, which devotes adequate attention to colonial and naval affairs. The 
author died before finishing his work, which was afterwards completed by Prof. 
C. H. Firth under the title of The Last Years of the Protectorate, 2 vols., London, 
1909. ¥F. ©. Montague, in vol. vii. of the Political History of England covers 
the ground in somewhat less detail. Seeley’s Growth of British Policy, previously 
aria is particularly valuable as throwing light upon Cromwell’s extemal 
ambitions. 

On the commercial and economic side the chief authorities are the works 
ie Cunningham, Scott and Beer desoribed under the heading of Chapter J. of 
this part. 

For the navy the leading authorities are also the same as there given. Full 
details of the Dutch war, with reprints of the original documents, appear in 
Letiers and Papers relating to the Firat Dutch War, ed. 8. RB. Gardiner and C. T, 
Sone (vols. 13, 17 and 30 of the Navy Records Society’s publications), London, 

For the colonial policy of the Puritans see Beer's Origins and Egerton’s Colonial 
Policy mentioned among the authorities for Chapters I1., IIT. and IV.; also 
paper in the American Historical Review, wal. iv., The Causes of Oromwell’s West 
indian Hapedition, by Frank Strong, 


CHAPTER IX. THE RESTORED STUARTS AND THE SHAPING 
OF THE MERCANTILE SYSTEM. 


The history of the reign of @harles II., on a scale comparable to that adopted 
by Froude or Gardiner, has yet to be written. Meanwhile the best modern 
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account is that of Prof. R. a in vol. viii. of the Political History of England, 
London, 1910. The same work covers the reign of James II., which receives 
fuller treatment in Macaulay's History of England, vol. i. 

The oe policy of the Restoration is exhaustively described in G. L. Beer’s 
The Old Colonial System, part i. vols. i. and ii, New York, 1912. This author 
works mainly upon documentary evidence, much of it hitherto untouched, 
and contemporary pamphlet, literature. His conclusiona revolutionize previous 
conceptions of colonial administration, and the effect of the Navigation Acts, 
They should be read as a corrective to the remarks of earlier American authors 
who arc somewhat prone to disparage both the motives and the results of English 
colonial policy. ‘This branch of the subject also receives attention in Egerton’s 
work already noticed (under pt. iii. chs. ii, iii. and iv.), and in authorities 
on the internal history of the colonies to be mentioned below. P. L. Kaye’s 
English Colonial Administration under Lord Clarendon, Baltimore, 1905, is 
useful, although to some extent superseded by Becr’s work: The Prefaces to 
the various volumes of the Calendar of Colonial State Papers and Acts of the Privy 
Council, Colonial Serics, are also valuable. The Mercantile System is philosophi- 
cally treated in G. Schmoller’s The Mercantile System and its Historie Significance, 
English edn., London, 1896. ‘For the purcly economic aspect see Cunningham’s 
Modern Times and Scott's invaluable Tota Stock Companies, already noted. 

For the important naval history of the Restoration period the works of Laird 
Clowes, Hannay and Corbett (Hngland in the Mediterranean) still hold good. 
Oppenheim’s Administration of the Royal Navy is unfortunatcly no longer avail- 
able, since it has never been continued beyond 1660. On the other hand, another 
classic authority, Admiral A. T. Mahan’s Jalnenee of Sea Power upon History, 
London, 1890, begins at that date. The Cambridge Modern History, vol. v. 
ch. viil., contains a good account of the organization of the fleet and of the Dutch 
wars of 1665 and 1672. 


CHAPTERS X. AND Xi. THE AMERICAN AND WEST INDIAN 
COLONIES UNDER THE RESTORATION. 


For general remarks on the bibliography of this subject, as concerning the 
continental colonies, see the list of authorities for pt. iii, chs. ii, iii, and iv. 
Of the works of wide application there mentioned the following hold good for 
the Restoration period: those of Bancroft, Winsor, Doyle, Channing (vol. ii.) 
and Osgood. In addition Doyle's later volume on The Middle Colonies, London, 
1907, takes up the story of New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and treats 
it in the same ample fashion as adopted for the older settlements. Prof. C. M. 
Andrews’ Colonial Self-Government, 1652-89, New York, 1904, forms a companion 
volume and continuation of Tyler’s England in America, which ends at the 
former date. It provides 2 compact and acouraée survey of the whole field of 
_ sontinental colonization for the period. Beer's Old Colonial System, desoribed 
above, gives illuminating data on the trade of each colony separately. 

Useful leading authorities on the history of individual colonies are as follows :— 
Carolina: C, L. Raper, North Carolina, a Study in English Colonial Government, 
New York, 1904, a work which goes thoroughly into institutional matters, but 
is not concerned exclusively with the Stuart period; E. M‘Crady, History of 
South Oarelina, 3 vols., New York, 1897-1901, and Hon, W. A. Courtenay, Genesia 
of South Carolina, Columbia, 8.C., 1907, the latter being principally notable for 
& good reproduction of a contemporary map of the region, Virginia: T. J. 
* Wertenbaker, Virginia under the Stuarts, Princeton, 1914, useful for graphic 
details chosen from contemporary writings, but prone to exaggeration in economia 
matters upon which the author seems to ignore thesauthority of Beer; P. A. 
Bruce, Heonomic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, 2 vols., New 
York, 1896, and Institutional History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century, 
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2 vols,, New York, 1910, a very sound authority on the subjects treated. Mary- 
land: authorities as given for chs. ii, iii, andiv. Pennsylvania: F. R. Jones, 
Colonization of the Middle States and Maryland, Philadelphia, 1904; see also 
art. on Penn in Dictionary of National Biography. New York: iumerous 
modern works, particularly Mrs. M. G. Van Rensselaer, History of New York 
in the Decealaaneh Century, 2 vols., New York, 1909. New England: authorities 
as given for chs. ii., iii, and iv.; the subject is also thoroughly treated in 
the general works mentioned at the beginning of this section. 

For Newfoundland Prowse and Rogers, as mentioned under authorities for 
ch, v. hold good. Beer's Old Colonial Sysiem has o valuable chapter on the 
subject, and references acour in the Prefaces to the Colonial Calendars and Acts 
of the Privy Gouncil (Colonial). 

For the West Indies the authorities are as given for ch. v. with the addition 
of Beer’s Old Colonial System and the Prefaces to the Calendars; also 0. CO, 
Higham, The Lceward Islands under the Restoration, Cambridge, 1920. 


CHAPTER XII. THE GREAT TRADING COMPANIES UNDER THE 
RESTORATION. 


For the financial history of the joint-stock companies Dr. W. R. Scott’s work 
is the standard authority, and its detailed analysis is partioularly valuable 
for the Restoration period. All the companies, both joint-stock and regulated, 
receive attention in Marly Chartered Companies, by G. Cawston and A. H. Keane, 
London, 1896, which is, however, planned on a amaller scale. Passing references 
also occur in Cunningham's Modern Times. 

The general history of the East India Company for the period is set forth in 
Hunter’s and Beckles Willson’s works mentioned under authorities for ch. vi. 
Tt is told more briefly in Sir A. Lyall’s Rise and Expansion of British Dominion 
in India, 5th ed., London, 1910. 

Sir H. H. Johnston’s History of the Colonization ef Africa, 2nd ed., Cambridge, 
1913, is international in scope, but gives a few details on the doings of the Royal 
African Company and.its predecessors. Others are to be met with in the prefaces 
to the Colonial Calendars. ‘ 

Two standard works on the Hudson’s Bay Company are Beckles Willson’s 
The Great Company, 2 vols., London, 1900, and G, Bryoe’s Remarkable History 
of the Hudson's Bay Company, London, 1900. Agnes ©. Laut’s Conquest of the 

eat North West, 2 vols,, New York, 1908, is written in a picturesque style and 
claims to revise the story on certain pointe, 


PART IV 


NITH AND FALL OF THE MERCANTILE 
EMPIRE 


CHAPTER I 


FROM THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION TO THE TREATY OF 
' UTRECHT 


In the political history of England the Revolution of 1688 marks very 
definitely the end-of one state of affairs and the beginning of another. 
A monarchy limited by vague checks from which it plotted always to. 
free itself gave place to a monarchy bound by definite constitutional: 
rules and reconciled to its position, The change was open, consciously 
made and realized by the nation. The Bill of Rights was its embodi- 
ment. Its implication, foreseen from the outset, was the responsibility 
of the executive ministers not primarily to the sovereign but to the 
representatives of public opinion. 
Internationally also the ‘Revolnilda involved a conscious change of 
front. The English and the Dutch, the peoples who had hitherto 
truly described themselves as the sea~powers, recognized that whilst 
they had been disputing the supremacy another had arisen which 
bade fair to overshadow both. Accordingly they combined their 
forces against France, and by so doing inaugurated a succession of 
colonial and maritime wars which constitute, for the western nations, 
the leading characteristic of the eighteenth century. 
In the colonies beyond the Atlantic there was, on the other hand, 
no apparent indication that a turning-point in their history had been 
passed. In New Higland the half-completed schemes of James II. 
‘collapsed like a house of cards ; but since they had had littie chance to 
show whither they would lead they left n¢ permanent impression, and 
the arrangements which succeeded them savoured rather of restoration 
than of revolution. In the remaining colonies there was virtually 
no break at all in the visible current of development. Nevertheless, 
as history was in the fulness of time to unfold, the fall of the Stuart 
monarchy was silently responsible for shaping the future destiny of 
the American nation. I% cut short the constructive plan of consolida- 
tion and firm control, and it gave free play to destructive tendencies 
at home arid abroad which ultimately proved the ruin of the old empire, 
The general attitude of the colonists was that of accepting the 
Revolution as an accomplished fact and awafting a settlement of out- 
standing questions from home, A section of opinion in Massachusetts 
325 Ramses babii sie! ot hp 
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favoured a resumption of the government under the terms of the 
old charter, but the leaders hung back, conscious that the charter 
was by no means an ideal instrument for their purpose. Its drawback 
was that it did not legally cover all the proceedings which Mad been 
taken in its name, In other words, the rulers of the provinée had 
continually and extensively infringed it. Two years after his accession 
William III. found time to attend to the affairs of New England. He 
issued a new charter to Massachusetts, incorporating with it Plymouth 
and Maine and the regions claimed by England in Acadia and New 
Brunswick. Under the new order the governor, lieutenant-governor, 
and secretary were to be appointed by the crown. An assembly was 
to sit as before, but to be elected by voters qualified by ownership 
of property instead of by church-membership. A council was. to be 
chosen in a general court consisting of the representatives and all the 
Jofficials, The governor had a right of veto on legislation, and all 
Protestants were to enjoy religious liberty. As the first governor of 
athe new series the crown tactfully appointed Sir William Phipps, a 
native of the colony and a self-made man who had risen from the 
position of a ship’s carpenter.’ yAt the same time New Hampshire 
was recognized as a separate colony, the condition which Charles II. 
had designed for it. As to Rhode Island and Connecticut, the crown 
lawyers decided that the confiscation of their dld charters had been 
illegal, and they were therefore restored without modification. The 
northern colonies thus emerged from the Revolution as a block of four 
unfederated governments. 

In New York matters took a somewhat different turn owing to the 
mixture of races in the population, the fear of French aggression on 
the northern frontier, and the presence of a large number of Catholic 
officials in the city. A suspicion gained ground that the Catholics 
intended to call in the French and hold the colony for King Jaivies. 

acab Leisler, a German of long residence,.stood forward as the leader 

f the Protestant and revolutionary party. It was o position he was 
able to maintain, since many of his opponents were as Protestant 
and revolutionary as himself. The contest was one in reality between 
two factions at issue on local questions, The deputy-governor | of 
James II,’s appointment fled-to England, and Leisler seized the supreme 
Bapret which he exercised in arbitrary fashion in the name of Willigm 
AI. On the arrival of a hew governor from England Leisler wopld 
not submit to his authority and was executed for treason. Although 
his actions had been by no means disinterested he seems to have been 
more harshly dealt with than he deserved. Ultimately his relatives 
: obtained the reversal of the judgment and compensation for his death. 
{, William Penn and Lord Baltimore both lost their proprietary sights 
‘tn their respective provinces, the latter as a Catholic, and the former as 
# notorious friend of James II.’ Penn recovered his privileges after 
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the expiration of two years, but the Baltimores remained excluded 
from Maryland until 1715 when the head of the family became a - 
Protestant. In general the crown tightened its hold upon the pro- 
prietarya colonies by acquiring a right of veto upon the proprietors’ 
appointments of deputy-governors. In 1702 Delaware obtained 
political separation from Pennsylvania, and the Jerseys were united 
as one crown colony, their proprietors surrendering their rights. 
Virginia and the Carolinas preserved unbroken the continuity of all 
their institutions. 
On the whole the settlement effected by William III. perpetuated. 
,the arrangements made by Clarendon after the Restoration, with a 
slight addition to the power of the crown. ‘The colonies were therefore 
in the condition of enjoying representative but not résporisible govern 
ment. Their’ elected assemblies could air their grievances and initiate 
legislation, but they had no direct means of enforcing their wishes or 
ridding -thémselves of executive officials who might be distasteful to - 
them. The Commons of England had been similarly placed under 
James J. and Charles I., with civil war and revolution as the outcome. 
In New England the disadvantages of the system had shown them- 
selves as soon as the later Stuarts set about the enforcement of the 
Navigation Acts, with the French menace hanging like a cloud. upon 
the horizon to drive the lesson home. J. ar with his Dominion 
i New England, had tackled the problem attar~one fashion. Had 
ten years been allowed him instead of three he might have made his 
experiment a suétess, in which case the empire would probably have 
become a military organization such as France contemplated in the 
eighteenth century, and world-democracy would have waited long ere 
coming into its own. William ITI. allowed the plan of consolidation _ 
to fall to the ground, never to be effectually résumed: “Hovliad still :, 
another alternative: He ritghit have @renesr aspeneible government ° 
to the colonies with complete control of their own legislation and 
executive, The collapse of the laws of trade and the colonial system , 
as then established would speedily have followed, a result which the ; 
ruling classes in England would have refused to tolerate for an instant. : 
He chose therefore to leave the problem of colonial governance in an 
unsolved and unsatisfactory condition, between two irreconcilable 
propositions: that the mercantile system demanded the economic 
subordination of the colonies to the midther-country ; “and that a 
self-reliant population, steadily growing until it began to count itself 
in millions, would not for ever remain subject’ to & (beater separ- 
‘ated from it by a three months’ voyage. The colonial system had 
been a good one in 1660—perhaps the only one possible. Thirty years 
later its very success demanded an overhaul of its machinery, and the 
opportunity was missed. 


1In the eighteenth beg Beary population of the Amerioan colonies roughly dobled 
itself every twenty years. That of England increased from about 6,500,000 in 1700 
to about 6,600,000 in 1760 7 
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The question of the Navigation Acts exe long came again into 
prominence. A short period of laxity in their administration followed 
the Revolution. Boston slipped back into its old ways. New York 
was an especial offender, one-third of its trade accordingsto one 
estimate being ‘contraband. Philadelphia also incurred suspicion, 
and Edward Randolph, returning-to America in his old capacity, 
declared that even the Chesapeake colonies were shipping many 
illicit cargoes of tobacco to Kurope. Extensive infringements penalized 
the merchant who complied with the law, and on the petition of the 
traders of London, Liverpool and Bristol the government took the 
matter up and passed in 1696 the last Navigation Act—of general 
application. This measure, entitled An Act for preventing Frauds 

f and regulating Abuses in the Plantation Trade, required that colonial 
governors should take oath to enforce the existing Acts under penalty 
of £1000 and dismissal, extended to colonial ports the entering and 
clearing formalities observed in England, invalidated, all colonial laws 
contrary to the Acts, and decreed the setting up of admiralty courts 
in the American colonies. Subsidiary clauses also tended to the same 
end, the strengthening of the power of the crown officials to deal with 
evasions.t The Act seems to have had the desired effect, and a period 
of strict administration set in which lasted until the Duke of Newcastle 
took charge of colonial affairs under the premiership of Walpole? 

In 1696 also a new on aimee came into pa) for the conduct 

“of colonial business in London. William ITT. at his accession had 
perpetuated the existing Lords of Trade, merely replacing individuals 
unfavourable to himself by others whom he could trust, Parliament, 
however, showed an increasing desire to take colonial affairs under its 
own supervision, and @ strongly-backed-bill was introduced into the 

Commons for that purpose. To prevent such an invasion of the royal 

prerogative William forestalled the initiative of Parliament by creating 

a new Board of Trade and Plantations consisting of eight salaried 

members chosen for their knowledge of colonial business, but not of 
necessity members of the Privy Council. Of the first Board the Karl 
of Bridgewater was president and John Locke and William Blathwayt 
were members, The chief ministers of state were also ex officio entitled 

o attend the meetings, bug seldom did so. The Board of Trade, 
ike the bodies which preceded it, had no executive power of its own. 

Tt was a consultative and advisory body looking to the king’s ministers 
) carry out its recommendations. The minister specially charged 

with colonial matters was the secretary of state for the southern 
department, who issued instruction8 to the several governors, and 
exercised all colonial patronage. The Board of Trade during the first 
thirty years of its existence proved a vigorous and sensible body. 
It worked hard for the enforcement of the Navigation Acts, the sup: 
4 Channing, History of U.S., ii. pp. 278-4, 
*G. L. Beer, Commercial Policy of England towards 
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pression of piracy, the increase of the power of the crown as exercised 
through colonial officials, and the consolidation of the colonies for 
military defence. In-1701,-1706,.1715 and 1722, it promoted parlia- 
mentar> legislation for abolishing the colonial charters. It failed on 
each occasion, but it -was mainly through its influence that the pro- 
prietors of New Jersey, and later those of Carolina, surrendered their 
rights to the crown. The earlier appointments to the board were nearly 
all of able men with a knowledge of their work. After the accession 
of the House of Hanover the large salary—£1000 per annum—proved 
a bait for needy place-hunters, and the increase of parliamentary 
corruption permitted a steady deterioration in the type of man ap- 
pointed. The change was first noticeable about 1724, and by 1740 
the board had become a farce,? 

From the time of the Restoration, as we have seen, the dominant 
motive of the mercantilists who influenced English policy had been the 
maintenance of « favourable balance of trade, that is an excess of 
exports over imports, in their intercourse ‘with foreign countries. 
Theit “object, “thé “amassizig of national wealth, had been identical 
with that of the more ancient bullionists whom they supplanted and 
who had sought to achieve it by the simple process of prohibiting the 
export of the precious metals. The success of the HastIndia Company, 
largely based upon the transference of silver to Asia, had cast doubts 
upon bullionist ee and the ranks of the mercantilists had been 
largely recruited from the East India investors. Under the later 
Stuarts the colonists had been few in numbers and engaged for the most 
part in exploiting a virgin soil for the production of exotic wares such 
,88 tobacco and sugar, the bulk of which was re-exported from England 

jto the Eufopean continent at a great profit. The mercantilists of that 
day therefore valued colonies principally as a source of supply. To- 
wards the énd’of the seventeenth century a chaniye of Viéw gradually 
began to set in. New England, hitherto regarded as of little worth, 
increased mightily in population. The whole block of middle colonies, 
unproductive of tropical goods, sprang into existence and flourished 
rapidly. The southern colonistsand the West Indian. planters likewise 
multiplied, whilst confining their energies to producing a few staples 
to the exclusion of the general necessaries of life. A large and expandin 
colonial demand for European manufactures thus came into bemg, an 
the mertantilists at home awoke to the fact that the colonies as a market 
might be worth their attention to an even greater extent than as a 
source of stock-in-trade for exchange with European rivals. 


1For the whole subject see 0. M. Dickerson, American Colonial Government, 1696- 
1765, Cleveland, Ohio, 1912; and Channing, ii. pp. 230-1, 234-5. 

2I¢ is wrong to regard the mercantile theory as cltogather fallacious in the time 
in which it was devised. Ci W. A. §. Hewins, English Trade and Finance in the 
Seventeenth Century, London, 1892: “The development of finance,-the telegraph, 
and ocean-going steamers have destroyed the conditions which rendered possible 
the theory of the balance of trade. So far as it went, it was © sincere and more or 
leas accurate attempt to solve an intricate problem ” (p. 131). 
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Other factors contributed to the change. France, under the 
ministry of Colbert, had developed her West Indian, African and 
Asiatic interests until she had become a competitor with England in 
the sale of tropical produce. At home science was beginning ¥> apply 
itself to industry, feebly, it is true, insignificantly as compared with 
later achievements, byt to a sufficient extent to show an advance in 
industrial enterprise. In politics the employer of labour, in con- 
junction with the landed interest which supplied the raw material 
for the woollen manufacture, acquired an increasing weight by reason 
of the supremacy of parliament. The merchant pure and simple had 
no longer the preponderant voice in national concerns which he had 
aiiaved under the Restoration, when nearly every statesman, from 
the sovereign downwards, had taken part in oceanic trade. 

All these considerations led, in the half-century following the 
Revolution, to a shifting of the centre of gravity of the mercantile 
system which entailed important consequences to British expansion 
overseas. */The mercantilists still worshipped the balance of trade, 
but they sought more and more to attain it by fostering home industry 

by SYS means in their power and by looking ; o the colonies ‘first for 
\an exclusive market and secondly for a supply of raw material when. ,, 
ever such could no oduce home. early landmark 
the process occurs in the reign of William ITI. About 1670 
the Hast India Company had begun to import Indian textiles on @ 
large scale, In 1688 an agitation against this business became pressing, 
and gathered force until itjssued in an Act of 1699 (strengthened in 
1721) prohibiting such imports in the avow8d interest of the home 
woollen industry.4_ As we shall see, the same principles operated to 
the suppression, for the same reason, of infant American mattufactures. 
All this did not, of course, imply that the colonial principles of the 
Restoration were lost sight of. They continued theoretically in full 
operation, although the extent of their practical application varied 
from time to time, What it did actually amount to was that hence- 
forward two mercantile and colonial systems existed side by side— 
‘the old one, partly political in its intention, concerning itself with 
imperial self-sufficiency, the production of naval stores, the breeding 
of seamen and the increaserof British shipping; and the new one, 
purely economic, solely and relentlessly bent upon fostering the industry 
and profits of the manufacturer at home, 

Congidering the mother-country and the colonies as a whole the 
Revolution made ‘for tio purifying of the administration~ot raising of. 
social tone, Thexe wus at least as much “suspicion ‘of corrupt and 

4 Cunningham, Modern Times (part i.), pp. . 0 1 i 
W. EW, Lecky, England in the Sightoard Gentry, London, 109%, 4 er atOe ek 
Brisco, Beonomie Policy of Robert Walpole, New York, 1907, yp. 19-20, 126-31; G. L. 
Beer, Commercial Policy towards Calonies, Pp. 77-90, and British Colonial Policy 1754-65, 
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unfair motives attaching to the parliamentary legislation after 1688 
as to the royal control of trade and colonies in the preceding period. 
The very existence of a royal family in exile had its effect upon im- 
perial Palicy. France supported the Stuarts, The future of the Whigs 
was bound up with their exclusion. France also had supplanted the 
Dutch as England’s chief competitor. The Whigs were therefore 
warlike and protectionist, and thus determined the national prejudice { 
and predilection until the old empire came to an end. Among the 
Tories on the other hand auueared the first germs of free-trade prin-! 
ciples and a faint suspicion that national well-being might not after 
all depend wholly upon the depression of neighbouring peoples. Their 
tentative essays in this direction were merely instinctive, or perhaps 
even factious ; but the commercial clauses proposed by Tory states- 
men whilst negotiating the Treaty of Utrecht + were at least significant 
of a new trend of thought which had to wait until the end of the 
eighteenth century for its justification by rational argument. 
In colonial enterprise during the period 1688-1713, apart from‘ 
- warlike acquisitions, the principal development occurred in South | 
Carolina. Here, about the year 1688, began the planting of rice, a 
jag of seed having bedi #iven to a colonist by the captain of an Hast 
(Indian ship. Rice-planting took root and flourished screen 
becoming in a short time the staple industry which the colony had 
hitherto lacked. The commodity was not in great demand in England, 
but found a ready sale in Germany and also in the Mediterranean: 
*scountries, where it ousted the rice formerly obtained from Egypt.’ 
‘In 1704, when the Cardlina export had become considerable, it was’ 
placed on the enumerated list, so that it should be shipped solely by! 
way of Evgland. This had the effect of decreasing its sale in Portugal 
and the Mediterranean. But central Europe still took the bulk of the 
output,® and the prosperity of South Carolina continued to increase, 
The West Indian product of molasses, used in making rum, was 
enumerated at the same time. The outbreak of the Spanish Succession 
War gave occasion for another attempt to make the colonies a pro- 
ducing area for naval stores. The balance of trade with the Baltic 
countries was heavily against England, and Sweden in particular was 
adopting a hostile attitude which threatened to cut off the supply. 
An Act of 1704 accordingly provided for bounties to be paid on colonial 
hemp, timber, pitch ac tar. On the supply of the two first-named 
articles the measure had little effect, but it stimulated a considerable 
industry in the last two in Carolina and the southern colonies. The 
more rapid general progress of American colonies as compared 
with the West Indian islands was a characteristic of the period. 
Barbados and the smaller islands had neazly reached the limit of their 
expansion, and were beginning to suffer from French competition 
and an extravagant standard of living among the planters. Exhaustion 
1 See below, pp. 336-7. 9 Beor, Commercial Policy, ete., p. 64 
37°? nn 94-109 
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of the soil was also becoming apparent; in Barbados it was reckoned 
that 30 acres of sugar required 150 slaves, while in the French islands 
the same area was cultivated by 30 or 40 workers.1 Jamaica pradn- 
ally developed, and supplanted Barbados as the richest islefid. Its 
first capital, Port Royal, was destroyed by an earthquake in 1692, by 
a fire ten years later, and by a hurricane in 1722. Kingston, the present 
” capital, became the seat of government in 1870. 2 
. © Scotland had hitherto beer, shut out from all legitimate share in 
the English empire. The laws of navigation had, from their first 
, ehactment, sought to exclude Scottish ships and merchants from the 
colonial trade as rigidly as ‘if they had been Dutch or French. In 
practice there had been some evasion, and in particular Scottish 
seamen had been tacitly accepted as forming part of the quota of. 
national members necessary for the legal manning of ships. But 
the situation was such as a high-spirited nation could not endure 
for ever, and the years succeeding the Revolution seemed to provide 
a fit opportunity for Scotsmen to claim a share in oceanic enterprise, 
Of the scheme actually brought forward William Paterson was the 
originator, In 1695 an Avt of the Scottish Parliament established a 
ompany to trade with Africa and the Indies, both Hast and West, 
ith a licence to seize unoccupied lands and a monopoly for thirty-one 
eats. Of the necessary capital £300,000 was to be raised in Scotland 
nd a like sum in London, where Paterson hoped to obtain support 
om the rivals of the old Hast India Company. The latter body 
roved, however, sufficiently strong to secure the annulment of the 
nglish investment, and the royal veto on direct Scottish trade with 
India. Finally Scotland alone raised a subscription of £400,000, 
of which little more than half was actually paid up. At this point 
(1696) Paterson propounded the plan which was finally adopted. 
This was to form trading colony upon the Isthmus of Darien or 
Panama, a point which Drake had long ago recognized as one of the 
great strategic centres of the world, and to make it an entrepot to 
replace the illusory North West Passage as a connecting link between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. In the projector’s own words, “ this 
Moor of the seas and key to the universe will enable its proprietors to 
aces to both oceans, and’to become arbitrators of the commercial 
world. : 

On paper the scheme was promising, but Paterson failed to allow 
for two factors which were-to prove its undoing—the deadliness of the 
climate, and the power of Spain, ,He himself lost his’ controlling 
influence owing to financial irregularities which proved him to have 
been careless rather than dishonest, and when the first expedition 
sailed in 1698 he ene it in a subordinate capacity, Five ships 
and 1200 men quitted Leith amid scenes of tremendous enthusiasm. 
On their arrival at Darien towards the end ofthe year misfortunes 


1B. W. Pitman, Development of the British India : : 
1917, PR TOL 3 opm of West Indias, 1700 uaa, New Hever 
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at once began to fall upon the luckless colonists. After great sufferings 
the survivors abandoned the place in June, 1699. Five months later 
a relief force arrived in ignorance of the departure of the pioneers. 
Sicknes smote the second body also, and the survivors capitulated to 
a Spanish force in April, 1700.1 
The disaster paved the way for the union of Great Britain. The 
‘English government had been openly unsympathetic, and the West 
Indian colonies had afforded no relief to the hard-pressed settlers on 
‘Darien. Scotland, furious with the indignation, refused to be bound 
by the English arrangements for the succession after the death of 
Queen Anne, and there was a probability of a Jacobite restoration in 
Edinburgh when that event should take place. The only altemative 
was the union of the governments, which was finally carried in 1707 on 
terms which admitted Scotsmen in full equality to English commerce 
and colonies. - An important factot in securing their acquiescence was 
the repayment hy England of the money lost by the Darien investors. 
* Tn considering the colonial developments under William ITI. and 
Anne it is necessary to remember that they took place under the 
“pressure of the most intensive foreign war which modern England had 
yet waged. The situation in 1689 was similar to that faced by the 
Commonwealth forty years before, with the added disadvantage that the 
igreatest maritime power of the continent was openly supporting 
the cause of the exiled Stuart king. It was to the na theatre that 
‘the Revolution government owed its survival and the preservation 
of its colonies. @ very teal sense the American colonists, indirectly 
taxed as they were for ‘the maintenance of imperial power, received a 
full return in security from French aggression during the Wars of the 
Grand Alliance and the Spanish Succession. It was a debt which they 
hardly admitted and very imperfectly realized, for the governments 
of that day condescended to no propaganda by which they might have 
explained the true position. Thus few Americans ever faced the 
fact that a squadron cruising in the English Channel might prevent 
the capture of New York. ; 
After the close of the last Dutch war in 1674 Charles II. had allowed) 
the fleet to fall rapidly into decay. Incompetence and dishonesty 
sapped its strength both moral and material; even newly-built ships 
were found unserviceable within a short time of their launch. The 
-Dukeé of York regained control in 1684, and ascended the throne in 
Me following year. In the short time allowed him he did much to 
restore efficiency,’ but his general proceedings alienated the seamen in 
common with the rest of the people, and when the invasion came the 
navy lifted no finger in his defence. The Dutch fleet also deteriorated, 
more rapidly than the English, with the result that in 1688 the two 
combined were inferior to that of France, still benefiting by the maritime 
enthusiasm which Colbert had set on foot. 
1§8ee J. 8. Barbour, William Paterson and the Daren Company, Edinburgh, 1907, 
* Cambridge Modern Hist. y. pp. 170-1, 176; Mahan, Sea Power, etc., p. 175. 
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| William II. might never have landed on the English shore had it 
iio for the blunder of Louis XIV., who allowed his fine navy to 
stand idle whilst he concentrated all his force in an attack upon 
Germany in 1688. This permitted the invaders to sail unbindered 
down the Channel, a portion of their armament actually sighting the 
English warships, which likewise made no determined move to check 
them. By the end of"the year James had fled and the Convention 
had been summoned to offer the crown to his nephew. James crossed 
.to Ireland in 1689. The greater part of the country received him 
"joyfully, and he might have secured it permanently if Louis KTV. had 
made full use of the French fleet. But the latter did little to prevent 
the transit of William in pursuit in 1690, and the Battle of the Boyne 
drove James into exile for the second time. The remaining J sobs 

forces capitulated at Limerick in the following year. 
Too late to save Ireland, the French fleet sought the command of 
the sea in 1690. On the day of the Boyne victory the Comte de 
|tourville defeated a combined English and Dutch fleet at Beachy 
‘Head, The allies lost over a dozen ships, but their maritime resources 
soon enabled them to make good their deficiencies, Louis, on the other 
hand, did not follow up his success. He devoted less money to his 
fleet and more to his armies, with the result that the command of the 
sea, fell to his enemies, In 1692 de Tourville opposed Admiral Russell 
with @ very inferior force. He was defeated off Cherbourg and a part 
of his fleet was caught and destroyed at Cape La Hogue, whilst the 
remainder fled to St. Malo. Next year de Tourville appeared at sea 
for the last time with a fighting fleet. He c&ptured part of a great 
convoy of merchantmen bound for the Levant. Thenceforward 
\ Louis ceased to employ his navy in great operations, but the seamen 
| who were no longer wanted for the warships took service in privateers 
\ which inflicted immense damage on English commerce. This was the 
, golden age of French privateering, but it had little effect on the issue 

iof the war. : 
Vv In America the war began with raids on the New York frontier 
towards Canada. The Iroquois or Five Nations with whom James 
TT’s governois had struck an alliance, held to their engagements, 
but frequently angen at the apathy of the English colonists who, 
they complained, left them to do all the fighting. In 1690 Massachu- 
setts raised forces with which Sir William Phipps captured Port Royal 
in Nova Scotia. A more ambitious attempt on Quebec and Montreal 
later in the year failed utterly at a cost to the colony of £40,000, 
Frontenac, the governor of Canada,’ pointed out to his master the 
unfortified condition of New York, and urged him to capture it with a 
fleet from France? But the transference of sea-power to the allies 
rendered the project impossible. In Hudson’s Bay the adversaries 
were more equally matched. Port Nelson, regarded as the key- 
+ Mahan, p. 180. bas ease 
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position of the Bay, changed hands regularly nearly every season from 
1691 to 1697. In the latter year the French captured it for the third 
time after a desperate naval action off the coast. Storm and battle 
annihilated the opposing squadrons and the French survivors, struggling 
to shore, nerved themselves to the capture of the fort as the altemative 
to starving in the wilderness. The Treaty of Ryswick, signed in 1697, 
had the effect of leaving Port Nelson in Trench hands, together with 
most of the remaining factories. Fort Albany, recaptured in 1693, 
was the sole remnant left to the Hudson’s Bay Company of its once 
promising possessions in Rupert’s Land. In other respects the treaty 
restored colonial matters to the state existing before the war. 

The respite was of short duration, the struggle breaking out again as 
the War of the Spanish Succession barely four years later. Its object,. * 
so far as the English and Dutch were concerned, was to prevent the 
Spanish Netherlands and the sea power and colonies of Spain from . 
falling into the ands of Louis XIV. The allies began with a great 
preponderance in naval force. They improved their position by the 
taking of Gibraltar, stormed by Sir George Rooke and Sir Cloudesley 
Shovell on August 4, 1704. The place had been weakly held by 
Spain, and its retention during the ensuing twelve months was a 
more arduous and heroic business than the original capture! Three 
weeks after that event the French fleet from Toulon moved to retake 
it. The resulting Battle of Malaga, the only fleet action of the war, 
although inflicting no great daniage, caused them to give up the project 
and retire to their ports. Thenceforward the English navy was supreme 
on every sea. France last trust in her fleet, and allowed it to dwindle 
into feebleness. Even her y gripes was far less successful than 

, during the War of the Grand Alliance. Her commerce perished at the 
;same time, whilst that of England, especially during the later years 
\of the atrigele, steadily increased. In 1710, 3550 ships, the vast 
majority English, cleared from English ports; in 1711, 3759 ; in 1712, 
4267; and im the year of the peace, 5807.2 In 1708 Great Britain 
further strengthened her hold upon the Mediterranean by the capture 
of Minorca, undertaken as an alternative to that of Toulon, for which 
, the military aid of the allies was not forthcoming. 

In America the Hudson’s Bay Company, now financially exhausted, 
could do little towards the recapture of its lost factories, and the war 
in that region passed almost without incident. With the exception 
of Massachusetts, the colonies on the Atlantic seaboard remained 
apathetic, making no effort to rid thémselves of the Canadian menace 
whose importance they fully* realised. Massachusetts, however, 
contributed manfully to the attack upon the common enemy. In 
1707 her levies failed to retake Port Royal, restored by the Treaty of 

y Ryswick. Two years later a seriously planned invasion of Canada by 
| colonia, regular and naval forces came to nothing owing to the non- 
1 Corbett, Hngland in the Mediterr&nean, ii. p, 163. 
§ Oamb. Mod. Hist. v. p. 489. : 
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appearance of the fleet. In 1710, however, the Massachusetts men 
‘with naval assistance finally took Port Royal, and with it the whole of 
Nova Scotia. The town itself they renamed Annapolis. Next year 
‘Quebec was once more attempted. Admiral Sir HovendensWalker 
and General Hill entered the St. Lawrence with twenty warships and 
5000 troops. Ignorance of the local conditions ruined the expedition, 
After 800 men had been lost by shipwrecks it withdrew without ap- 
proaching Quebec. All these transactions tended to show the strength 
of French Canada against an English attack, but the allied successes 
in Europe secured greater gains at the peace than the fighting in America 
had justified. : ; 

The treaties signed at Utrecht in 1713 assigned to England the 
sovereignty of Nova Scotia, with an inland boundary which was never 
properly defined, Newfoundland, with a reservation of French fishing 
tights on its western shore, Hudson’s Bay with the surrounding 
territories, and complete possessién of St. Kitts in the West Indies. 
The cession of Nova Scotia did not include that of Cape Breton Island, 
upon which the French shortly afterwards erected the fortress of 

- Louisbourg, ‘‘ the Dunkirk of North America.” The boundary of the 
’ Hudson’s Bay country was left to be decided by a commission, pending 
which the French surrendered to the Company ali the forts with their 
guns and ammunition intact. Ultimately the parties agreed upon the 
arallel of 49°—the present boundary of the United States—as the 
fividing line between Rupert’s Land and Canada in the trading country 
north and west of the great lakes. In 1700 the Company had been 
willing to accept 53°, which would have cut tkem off from the bottom 
¥of the Bay 

In Europe England retained Gibraltar and Minorca, thus confirmin 
the hold upon the Mediterranean which had been such a powerful i 
silent factor in winning the war. Spain also conceded the Asiento or 
exclusive monopoly of supplying slaves to the Spanish colonies, hitherto 
enjoyed by the French Guinea Company. With this concession 
went that of allowing one English ship jeu to trade. at Porto Bello, 
the entrepot between éast and west on the Isthmus of Panama. 
These two unlucky clauses proved, as we shall see, the cause of much 
harm in later years. e 

The proposed commercial clauses of the treaty with France, which 
failed to secure the assent of the British parliament, are of interest. 
The French trade had, when freely carried on, shown a large adverse 
balance. against England. In consequence it had been forbidden in 
1678 and only reopened. later under iinties so heavy as to be almost 
prohibitive. The Tory statesmen now in power, Oxford and Boling- 
broke, proposed a mutual reduction of tariffs so as to allow a com- 
paratively free trade. England was already pledged by the Methuen 
Treaty (1703) with Portugal, to admit Portuguese wines at a lower 
tate than French. Apart from this a violent outery arose from the 

; 3 Beokles Willson, The Great Company, i. pp. 237-8, 
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English woollen interest, which feared the competition of French 
textiles. All the prejudice of the nation lay in the same direction, 
and the combination of Whigs, manufacturers, port-drinkers and 
mercantile theorists carried the day. Duties on French goods remained 
so high that the major part of the cross-Channel trade was carried on 
by smugglers until the days of the younger Pitt, 

The Treaty of Utrecht marked the beginniny of a long period of 
peace duritig which Britain reaped the full reward of her maritime 
axértions in the war. Holland, although on the winning side, had lost 
rather than gained by the treaties. Of her ally and former rival, it 
has been well said: ‘ Before that war England was one of the sea 
powers. After it, she was the sea power, without any second.” 


CHAPTER II 


FROM THE TREATY OF UTRECHT TO THE FALL OF 
WALPOLE 


A ¥ew years after the Treaty of Utrecht a speaker in parliament 
. remarked: “The advantages from this peace appear in the addition 
“ made to our wealth; in the great quantities of bullion lately coined 

in our mint; by the vast increase in our shipping employed since the 

peace in the fisheries and in merchandise; and by the remarkable 
growth of the customs upon imports, and of our manufactures, and the 

growth of our country upon expo .’? And the settlement of 1718, 

inaugurating a long period of peaceful development and fixed, if 

unsatisfactory, political conditions, provides a fitting occasion for a 

general survey of the empire whose culmination and fall constitutes 

the history of British expansion in the eighteenth century. 

In the far north the Hudson’s Bay Company, restored once again 
to full possession of its posts in Rupert’s Land, recovered gradually 
from its misfortunes and continued to develop the trade pf the vast 

-Tegions under its sway. Jt was careful to engage in trade alone, 
\regarding any projects of settlement as inimical to its interests. After 
the Act of Union it took into its employment a large proportion of 

Scotsmen, who have left their mark upon the nomenclature of geo 

aphical features throughout the north-west. On the whole th 

ompany was slow and conservative, and Bolingbroke’s descriptio 
' of its directors as “‘ these smug, ancient gentlemen ” is a fair indication 
‘ of their methods and their, quiet success. 1 
' Newfoundland, in spite of the decision taken under Charles II, 
received no regular governor until 1728. There was little political 
development in the island. The fishery, still shared by the French, 
remained the dominant interest, with the result that the administration 
was conducted almost like that ‘of a man-of-war.1 Nova Scotia 
continued French in population for many years after its conquest. 

The inhabitants received fair treatment, including exemption from 

taxation, but their spiritual allegiance to the Bishop of Quebec was a 

source of trouble so long ag the ch ruled in Canada. The govern- 

ment invited New Englanders to settle in the province, but the pros- 
1 Egerton, Colonial Policy, p. 161. 
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pects, with the boundary undefined and the French ever plotting 
reconquest, were not sufficiently encouraging to secure any general 
acceptance of the offer. 

/ Of the New England colonies Maine, under the dominion of Massa: 
chusetts, was scantily peopled, frequently ravaged by Indian warfare, 
and productive of little but lumber. Three only of its townships were 
sufficiently advanced to possess a church. New Hampshire was fertile, 
and produced corn and cattle in excess of its own wants. A ship- 
building industry flourished at Portsmouth, its only considerable town, 
from which also a roundabout trade in fish, timber, sugar and food-stufts 
linked the colony with Newfoundland, the West Indies and Europe. 
Massachusetts was more closely settled, with a population of about’ 
60,000. Boston had long been a thriving seaport with a vigorous 
intercolonial and European trade. Under pressure of this intercourse 
with the outer world much of the old Puritan idealism had disappeared, 
giving place to a sober pursuit of material prosperity. The abolition 
of the church qualification for citizenship contributed largely to the 
change. In political relations with the mother-country the old stubborn 
independence of spirit was still unbroken; but it is fair to remember 
that, whilst the baiting and thwarting of the royal governor was an 
established pastime, the men of Massachusetts were distinguished from 
all the other colonists by their readiness to forget faction and fight 
for the empire in time of need. Agriculture sad a few rudimentary 
manufactures occupied the inland population. On the coast the 
navigation laws fostered an extensive shipping and shipbuilding 
industry. In the reign*of George I. the shipyards of Massachusetts f 
tumed out every year a hundred and fifty new Vessels, fiaty ‘of which}, 
were soldvin Europe at the conclusion of their first Atlantic passage. 
In Rhode Island, lacking the disciplined tradition of its greater neigh 
-bour, ‘public standards were lower, arid a good deal of smuggling and 
piracy was carried on. Newport had a fair share of the common New 
England ‘trade with the West Indies and Europe. Connecticut pre- 
served its Puritanism longer than did Massachusetts. Without good 
harbours, its shipping was unimportant. The excellence of its soil, 
however, enabled it to export large quantities of foodstufis, most of 
which went through the port of Bostom. The New Englanders in; 
general were at this period almost exclusively of English descent, 
They had always given a cold welcome to settlers of other nationalities, 
including even those from Ireland and Scotland. The negroes among 
them were few, not much more than three per cent. of the whole. 

In the middle colonies & more cosmopolitan population existed..' 
New York in particular swarmed with a mixture of over half-a-dozen° 
races—Dutch, English, German, Swedish, Irish, Walloon, French and 
Jewish—in which the Dutch were probably first in numbers, and the 
English second. The city itself was almost as large as Boston, and 
its trade perhaps half as great. Society wes more prodigal but’ less- 
oalbnred thant in New England—New York boasted one printing-press 
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whilst Boston had five~and the comparative absence of a civic sense 
led to connivance at many questionable undertakings and even to the 
patronage of known pirates. The Hudson, navigable far into the 
wilderness, connected the coast with a frontier population ofshunterg 
and traders of which Albany formed the centre. From this souree 
came the furs which were exported in great quantities together with 
the foodstutis and horses of the more settled region. When the French 
peril grew imminent New York and the Hudson waterway stood forth 
as the key of North America, affording an easier approach to Canada 
than that by the ice-strewn and dangerous Bt. Lawrence. New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania were also peopled from diverse sources, but 
here the British element predominated. The former province, although 
possessing a long coastline, had no seaports, and consequently remained 
an agricultural region with little direct foreign commerce. Pem- 
sylvania, in which the Quaker element continued to be important 
throughout the eighteenth century, found its outlet to the sea by way 
f the Delaware River. This was_the principal cause of the -rise of 
\Philadelphia to a position rivalling that of Boston, since all the trade 
jot a large area passed solely through it. ap ae slavery of the domestic 
type was fairly common in these colonies, the proportion of blacks to 
the whole population being about eight per cent. 
The climate, industries and geographical conditions of the southetp 
colonies rendered them very different in character from those of the 
- north. The broken coastline of Virginia and Maryland, with its 
navigable estuaries, prevented the formation of any large seaport: | 
almost every tobacco estate had its own lénding-stage. The same 
peculiarity kept the population decentralized. The planter’s mansion, / 
with its surrounding group of huts for the slaves, formed»the social 
nucleus, in place of the agricultural village of New England. Negro 
labour in the eighteenth century rapidly displaced the indented white 
servants with whom tobacco planting had originated. At this period 
the proportion of negroes was in Virginia about forty per cent. and in 
Maryland thirty. North Carolina, perpetuating its easy-going laws 
and commonly disregarding even their restraints, remained fadewati 
and unsatisfactory, It had no good harbour, no fixed seat of govern- 
ment and no slaves, its peopte sunk in sloth and barbarism and “ living . 
in a beastly sort of plenty,” as one of its governors-declared; upon the 
products of the soil. South Carolina, on the other hand,.throve and 
jexpanded upon the cultivation, of rice. Chazlestown, its capital, ’ 
‘was the entrepot of all its trade and the residence of its wealthy 
planters who left overseers to look after their estates. Its commerce 
more than doubled in the twenty yeara succeeding 1714, It was also 
notable.as being the only continental colony in which slaves formed a 
clear majority of the population. 


+The sbove survey of the continental colonies is based principally upon Doyle's 
pera the House of Hanover, London, 1907, pp. 1-61, which trenig the subject 
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As we have stated, the British West Indies after the Revolution 
made far less progress than did the American colonies, This relative 
ill-success was accentuated by the rapid advance of the French islands 
conseqttant upon reforms effected in 1717 in the French colonial ad 
ministration, and by the superior business enterprise of the French 
planters. Prior to the date mentioned the English islands, in addition 
to supplying the wants of the mother-country, dominated the contin-; 
ental sugar markets both in America and Europe. After that date the’ 
re-exportation of,sugar from Great Britain almost came to an end, and 
the American colonies developed a large trade with the French islands. 
Economically this was inevitable, for America needed a larger market 
for its ever-increasing output of fish, timber and agricultural produce, 
and the demand of the English sugar islands did not keep pace with the. 
available supply. Europe, the northern colonies and the West Indies: 
formed a triangular trade-route with the balance of produce flowing! 
round it in the erder named, and the balance of cash in the opposite; 
direction. The growth of American population was the determining 
factor of the whole, and necessitated the inclusion of the French 
islands in the system. The West Indian planters maintained closer 
touch with the mother-country than did those of America. Many of 
them resided for the greater part of their time in England, and nearly 
all looked forward to retirement thither in their old age, Slavery 
in the West Indies was universal and exclusive of all other labour. 
{By the middle of the century the negroes numbered over seventy per 
‘cent. of the whole population. 

In the West African stitions, whose ownership continued unchanged } 
throughout the wars of William III. and Anne, the slave trade increased 
with the Western demand in spite of the financial troubles of the African 

‘Company. The latter body, by reason of Parliament’s refusal to con-» 
firm its exclusive monopoly, developed more and more towards the! 
status of a regulated concern open to any who could pay the tequisite 
fees. The shipowners of Bristol and Liverpool availed themselves of 
the opening, and by the end of the eighteenth century the latter port 
held a predominant share of the trade. The United Hast India 
Company, finally consolidated in 1708, enjoyed peaceful and uneventful 
progress throughout the period now wler review. But its French 
rival was equally fortunate, making after 1720 a wonderful recovery 

from a state of almost total suspension during the long war. 

. A fow statistics will illustrate the condition and progress of the 

mpire as a Whole. The records & by no means complete, and some 

Mf the figures are conjectural. ose stated are based upon a com- 
_ parison of information from various sources, some of which give 
mutually inconsistent results. The population of the American 
colonies in 1700 was about 200,000; in 1710, 280,000; and in 1720, 
somewhat over 400,000. ‘This ratio of expansion was maintained as : 


® i 
1 With the exception of the capture and leas of Goree from and to the French in | 
1692 and 1698 respectively. 
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the century advanced, so that by 1760 the continental colonies con-- 
tained between one-and-a-half and two millions of people, or close 
upon one-third of the numbers in the mother-country. Of the 1720 
total New England accounted for 114,000; the middle /olonies, 
98,000; and the southern colonies, 220,000, all inclusive of negroes, 
who numbered abouts quarter of the whole. The British West 
Indies in the middle of the century had about 820,000 inhabitants, 
including 230,000 negroes. In 1713 the numbers were perhaps halt 
as great In the African and East Indian trading factories the 
population of white.men was of course insignificant. Throughout 
the colonies five towns only were sufficiently large to merit that 
designation in comparison with the European cities of the time— 
Boston, New. York, Philadelphia, Charlestown, and Kingston in 
Jamaica. The total exports of Great Britain rose from £6,700,000 in 
1700 to £7,700,000 in 1714, and £10,000,000 in 1737. Merchant 
shipping increased in a similar ratio; in the latter year 503,568 tons 
of British shipping cleared from the home ports. In 1731 Boston 
owned 40,000 tons, and New York and Philadelphia 6000 tons each. 
In 1787 there were computed to be about 27,000 British (excluding 
colonial) merchant seamen. The navy kept on its books in time of 
peace about 10,000 officers and men, or enough to commission a 
dozen ships-of-the-line with a due proportion of auxiliary vessels and 
dockyard establishments. For the remainder it looked to the merchant 
lservica in time of need.? The tobacco export from Virginia and 

‘Maryland rose from 28 million Ib. in 1700 to 85 millions in 1760. 

(South Carolina exported an average of 26,600 barrels of rice a yeat 
in 1720-9, and 50,000 in 1730-9. e West Indies in 1730 sent 100,000 

thogsheads of sugar to England alone, and in 1758, 110,000; their 

‘trade with the American colonies was certainly less stagnant. The 
East India Company, with its internal differences finally settled in 
1708, traded prosperously for the next five-and-thirty years, making 
few acquisitions or changes of policy, but paying @ steady dividend of 
eight, nine or ten per cent. By 1730 it was despatching about seventeen 

, large ships annually to the east, and selling produce th England to the 
value of nearly £2,000,000 a year. 

*: Although the prospect had‘im reality never before been so fair as in 
1718-4, one circumstance overclouded it in the eyes of contemporaries, 
and gave rise to pessimistic forebodings of public bankruptcy and 

\ ruin, This was the existence of the national debt, which in 1701 had 

‘stood at £16,000,000, and by the aqcession of George I. had risen to 

; £54,000,000. The amount was unprecedented, and the very idea of a 
standing debt had only been faced hitherto amid the excitement of a 
great war. Public opinion demanded its speedy reduction, and the 

' See figurea given in Pitman’s British West Indies, pp. 372 segg. 
2The manning clauses of «he Navigation Acts were usually suspended on the 


outbreak of war, so that foreigners might be available to replace the men taken out: 
of the merchant service. : 
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‘Whig ministers sought that end by the extension of a scheme bequeathed 
to them by their Tory predecessozs.. 

In 1711 the floating debts had amounted to nine and a half millions. 
The Ha of Oxford (Harley) had incorporated the creditors as the 
South Sea Company, promising them six per cent. on the capital 
together with any profits they could make in excess from the monopoly 
of English trade with Spanish America. At the moment no such 
trade existed, but the government promised to obtain facilities in the 
forthcoming peace negotiations. The resulting concessions, the 
Asiento and the yearly general cargo at.Porto.Bello, fell somewhat 
short of expectations, and the Company never did a profitable trade. 
Its first ship did not even sail until 1717. Nevertheless the public 
hoped much from South America, then as now regarded highly as a 
potential field of business enterprise, In 1719-20 the improvement 
of credit and the embarrassment of the debt gavo ris¢ to a plan for a 
great extension of the South Sea Company, which was intended ulti- 
mately to take over all public obligations and pay the interest out of 
its trading profits. In the actual state of its affairs the project was 
insane, as those with inside knowledge must have been perfectly aware. 
But the people at large were ready to be gulled, and the promoters set 
on foot wild rumours of the golden nature of the adventure—such as 
that Spain was prepared to cede the mines of Peru in exchange for 
Gibraltar. A mania set in, no lie was too gross for belief, and the 
holders of the government debts fought with one another to exchange 
their scrip for South Sep Stock at ridiculous prices. In June, 1720, 
people paid £1000 and more for a £100 share in the enterprise. The 
inevitable crash followed, the cooler heads realizing their profits and 
the stock falling as rapidly asithad risen. To quote a tecent authority : 

_“ By many writers the Bubble is still described as a national calamity. 
It really represented only a very rapid transference of riches from 
certain thousands of persons to certain other thousands—or hundreds,” 
by the agency of “the new abstract commercialism, go different a 
thing from industry, a thing half conscious gambling and half conscious 
piracy.” 1 Its interest to the present subject lies in the fact that the 
South Sea Company was the last chartered corporation of the early 
joint-stock series which had begun with the Muscovy Company in, 
1553, and also in that the implication of practically all the ministers 
in the fraud opened the way to power for Sir Robert Walpole, who 
directed the affairs of the empire from 1721 to 1742, The South 
Sea Company itself continued @ precarious and losing trade until 
1750, when a treaty with Spain abolished its special sehen 

The enthusiasm and the panic illustrate also a psychological matter 
which is the key to much of our history in the eighteenth century. 
The national character at that time was—on the surface at least— 
widely different from what it is now and from what it had been in 


1 Rt. Hon. J. M. Robertson, Bolingbroke and Walpole, London, 1919, pp. 101-6. 
Bee also Brisco, op. cit. pp. 42-9. 
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the seventeenth century. With no improvement in general education 
the people had lost the high ideals which had once possessed them, 


A covetous imperialism appealed strongly to them, they were extremely © 


credulous, and at the same time pugnacious and irritable to art extent 
that passes belie—which some may attribute in part to the fact that 
the national consumption of gin, apart from other liquors, rose until it 
averaged nearly two gallons a year for every man, woman and child 
in the country! This excitability brought in its train corresponding 
fits of depression: Walpole was using no figurative language when he 
said on the eve of war, “ They are ringing their bells now; they will 
soon be wringing their hands,” 

» From the moment of taking office Walpole began a cautious policy 

of remedying abuses in the commercial and colonial system. He had 

‘to proceed slowly for fear of alarming those trading classes in Hngland 
who were prone to conceive thair interests imperilled by any reform ; 


and in one notable instance even he overstepped the limits of what was ' 


possible and experienced sharp rebuff, The customs rates, moderate 
at-the Restoration, had climbed higher and higher under the stress of 


wartime finance. The duty on colonial tobacco, 2d per pound under’ 


“Charles II, had risen to 64d. by 1714. That on beaver, 4d. per skin 
in 1660, had reached 16d. under William III. Sugar duties had also 
risen enormously. In addition there were export dues on many 
English manufactures. The first king’s speech of Walpole’s drafting 

, (1721) laid down his policy: ‘“to make the exportation of our own 

* manufactures, and the importation of the cgmmodities used in the 
manufacturing of them, as practicable and easy as may be.” Accord- 
ingly he removed at a stroke the export duties on 106 articles of British 
manufacture and the import duties on 88 raw materials.? “Thus fan 
the new mercantilists were with him. There is little doubt that he 
-would have gone farther had he dared; but in the same year he was 
powerless to resist the demand for strengthened prohibitions on the 
import of East Indian fabrics. 

The famous Excise Bill of 1733 illustrates his difficulties. Around 
the re-exportation of tobacco and the repayment of duties thereon a 
vast system of fraud had grown up. Traders and officials worked in 
collusion to alter the records find secure the repayment of more money 
than had been paid in; tobacco was re-exported in ships, transferred 

‘ Yo boats a few miles from the coast, and landed again immediately, 
the duty having in the meantime been remitted ; and many merchants 
imported tobacco, seal es the leaf fuom the stalks, and sent the latter 
on shipboard, the weight made up with dirt, to be thrown into the 
sea as soon as it had earned a repayment which was three times the 
value of the original goods.3 Walpole himself said he was moved to 

41 Robertson, op. cit. pp. 150, 216. 

a Morley, Walpole, London, 1903 edit., pp. 166-7.- 
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action as much by the complaints of the Virginian planters as by the 
loss to the revenue. He proposed accordingly to have all tobacco} 
landed practically duty-free and placed in bonded warehouses from} 
which it\gould be re-shipped without the passing of any cash between} 
the merchant and the revenue officers. Only for home consumption} 
was it to pay, duty on issue from the warehouse under control of} 
excisemen with the usual safeguards, now of long standing in the case { 
of other exciseable goods. ‘ 
The scheme had already been applied to tea and coffee, and would . 
have removed most of the possibilities of fraud. But Walpole failed 
to carry it in its larger application. Even before the details were known . 
a factious opposition in parliament combined with the dishonest 
traders to mobilize all the forces of ignorance, cupidity and mob- 
violence. The storm shook the government, and even the constitution, 
fo its base: “no assertion was too wild, no insinuation too incredible, 
‘no lie too glaring” ; Walpole narrowly escaped maltreatment in the 
streets ; officers solemnly reported that their troops, threatened with 
‘deprivation of their tobacco, could not be trusted to obey orders ; 
‘and the modest two hundred excisemen computed to be necessary under 
the scheme were magnified into an army of tyrants who would rival 
, the enormities of the Inquisition. George II. stood by his minister, 
. and the latter was ready to brave all thinys until he realized that the 
‘reform could only be effected by armed force. That, his Whig prin- 
ciples convinced him, was too great eae to pay, and he reluctantly 
‘ abandoned the proposal, “ There will be an end of the liberty of 
England,” he said, “ if supplies are to be raised by the sword.” 
In colonial administration he contended more successfully against . 
the selfish’ interests, while ostensibly yielding to them. Here his - 
, instrument was the Duke of Newcastle, who took office in 1724 as 
i Secretary of State for the southern department, which included 
i control of the colonies. Newcastle shirked responsibility and made; 
‘no attempt to grapple with the problems of his department. Hel 
filled the Board of Trade with men of like character to his own, and 
‘gradually destroyed its efficiency. The stories of his roomful of 
unopened despatches, his ignorance that Cape Breton was an island, 
-his complaisant remark, “Yes, yes, Atnapolis must certainly be. 
fortified. Where is Annapolis? ”—are well-known. Such incom-,, 
- petence broughtits Nemesis under the test of war. But for the peaceful } 
‘progress which was Walpole’s aim it had its advantages, for it enabled i 
‘the great minister to nullify misqhievous measures whose passage he 
could not avert. _ 
‘As early as 1699 an Order in Council had prohibited the export of 
eee See In 1719 the Commons 
‘resolved, “ that the erecting of manufactures in the colonies tended to 
. i itain,” An Act of that year 
‘ imposed duties on American iron sent to Exigland. Another of 1731% 
imposed heavy restrictions on the making of hats in the colonies,” 
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and positively forbade their export, although this was a very suitable 
industry for a country in which the beaver provided unlimited raw 
material. In 1733 the West Indian planters, strongly represented in 
‘Parliament, secured the passage of the Molasses Act, which gsught to 
kill the New England trade with the French islands by prohibitive 
(duties. on-nench-prochueed-ram,—maolasses_and_ sugar. Walpole saw, 
‘what few other men could see, that the prosperity of the colonies in 
\general outweighed that of special interests, and that the mother- 
country would benefit rather than suffer by allowing colonial enterprise 
_fiee play. For him the growth of American population, expanding 
in geometrical progression, had its significance, whilst the more con- 
servative economists viewed the plantations only through the glasses 
of Clarendon and James II. Accordingly he allowed full scope to his 
maxim of guieia non movere. There was no need of active intervention : 
Newcastle’s incompetence did what was necessary. American manu- 
factures developed in the modest manner which atone was natural 
in a continent where land was cheap and urban eg raep scanty. 
The officials on the spot made no attempt to enforce the Molasses Act, 
which remained a complete dead-letter until a much later time. The 
administration of certain sections of the older laws of trade seems also 
to have been fairly lax. 

Of constructive reform he was able to effect something. He 
agreed to the enumeration of beaver in 1722 whilst lowering the 
duties by over sixty per cent. On the other hand he partially 
freed rice and sugar from the same restriction. In’ 1729 he allowed 
Carolina to export rice to all destinations south of Cape Finis- 
terre without transhipment in England, and in 1734 the infant 
colony of Georgia received the same privilege. This had” the effect 
of recapturing the lost Portuguese market. In 1739 the West Indies 
were also allowed to send sugar direct to southern Europe, but in 


_ their casa the concession availed little in recovering what had been 


lost to French competition. 

In political administration his mild methods are open to greater’ . 
criticism. Colonial defence remained unorganized, the perennial 
squabbles between governors and assemblies were never cleared up,” 
and the position of crown dificials was often so undignified that seli- 
respecting men hesitated to accept such posts. In general all the old 
sores Tankled still, These matters Walpole did not touch. But, 
while he reigned long, his position was never secure. He was plagued 
always by the most dishonest and ungenerous opposition which English 
ana have ever produced; and, as he told an adviser who wished 

to impose a direct tax on the colonies, he could not afford to raise 
Up gratuitous enemies on the other side of the Atlantic. Since even 
his detractors could not accuse him of lacking courage, his judgment 


+ On these matters see particularly Beer, Commercial Policy, and Brisco, Walpole’s 
Economic Policy; also American Historical Review, vol, xx., Anglo-French Commercial 
Rivalry, 1700-60, by Prof, 0, M. Andrews. . 
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was probably correct. American politics at this period belong more 
particularly to the internal history of the colonies, and will conveniently 
be treated at greater length in a subsequent chapter. 

The cclonization of Georgia, the last of the thirteen states founded 
under British rule, was taken in hand in 1732. It originated in phil- 
anthropic motives, somewhat suggestive of the.doctrines of Hakluyt 
a hundred and fifty years before. General James Oglethorpe was 
concerned at the unhappy fate of men committed to debtors’ prisons, 
and came to the. conclusion that a specially organized colony was 
needed to give such characters a fresh start in life, The government 
was favourable to his scheme because it desired to set up a buffer to 
protect the plantations of Sow lina from Spanish incursions. 
Oglethorpe and his associates ¢: e obtained a charter making 
them proprietors of the coast betweer the Savannah and Altamaha 
rivers, that is, between Caroli§\/ahd Florida. In January, 1733, he 
crossed the Atlantic with his-first patsy of emigrants, and founded the 
town of Savannah in a goodshilitary position upon the river of that 
name. Oglethorpe lived Jor\pbme years in his colony, directing its early 
efforts and striving to renter it a means of the moral reformation of 
its inhabitants. Some dfyhis ideas were unsuitable to the local con- 

; ditions. He allotted the land in very small parcels, which could not 
ally as the great estates in South Carolina. 
prohibit slavery, but the settlers ere jong found 
is rule, The Spaniards in Florida were of course 
hostile, an as much desultory fighting with them in the early 
years. Tligigd to no decisive results except the general retardation 
of the colo progress. The proprietary grant had been made 
terminable’after twenty-one years, that is, in 1753. Before that date, 
however, the promoters saw the control of the undertaking slipping 
_ trom their grasp, and were glad to resign their rights. In 175] Georgia 
- became a crown colony. By 1760 its white population was about 

6000 in numbers, prinéipally engaged in rice cultivation. 

. Shortly after the peace of 1713-4 the Hast India Company had to 
face new competition from an unexpected quarter. As part of the 
settlement the Spanish Netherlands ware assigned to the Emperor 

Charles VI., and figure as the Austrian Netherlands in the later history 

of the eighteenth century. Charles was sore at what he considered 

~ his desertion by England in the last stages of the war. He permitted 
accordingly a Belgian revival in oceanic trade, which took the form 
of voyages from Ostend to India and China. British Jacobites assisted 
the enterprise. Factories were established at three pomts in India— 
Covelong, Bankipur and Kasimbazar, and from 1718 to 1721 at least 
fifteen large ships sailed out of Ostend for the east. In 1722 Charles 
formally Shartarad the Imperial and Royal Company of the Austrian 
» Low Countries, granting it a thirty years’ monopoly of trade with 

Africa and the East and West Indies. Three’ years later he effected a 

treaty with Spain by which the South American ports were thrown 
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open to his Company’s ships. English trading interests took alarm: 
in their usual exaggerated language they declared that “ the liberties 
of England will be no more, and the Protestant religion destroyed,” 
In fact, the shares of the Hast India Company fell 15 per cent. # Walpole 
yielded to popular pressure and mobilized the fleet, sending one 
squadron to the Baltjc, another to the Spanish coast, and a third to 
Porto Bello. Spain accepted the challenge and laid siege to Gibraltar, 
British sea power was, however, too strong, and the emperor gave way 
before the war became general. In May, 1727, he agreed to suspend 
the Ostend Company for seven years. Before their expiration he 


abolished it altogether. The whole incident affords proof of the 


nee 


maritime supremacy to which Great Britain had risen and of the 
methods by which the high-handed imperialism of the time was pre- 
pared to deal with its rivals. 

The same forces brought about the fall of Walpole and of the 
precariously maintained peace upon which they had been nourished,’ 
English industry and trade had advanced at a much greater rate than 
had the population, until the influential classes were drunk with 
prosperity and convinced that no obstacle could withstand their 
ageression. The state of politics affordéd an, outlet to predatory 
ambitions. The great minister’s overbearing personality would permit 
no man of parts to share his power, and drove all that was active and 
vigorous in the younger generation into the ranks of the opposition. 

A West Indian roe with Spain afforded Walpole’s enemies their 
opportunity. The Treaty of Utrecht had conceded to England the 
Asiento and with it a very limited general trade in Spanish America. 
It had left unregularized the illicit traffic with the same region alwa 
carried on to a greater or less extent since the days of Queeri Elizabeth. 
In the long peace this contraband trade had grown in volume in unison 
with the remainder of our commercial undertakings. " At the same time 
the Spanish government had ‘shown signs of recovering from the 
lethargy into which it had failen in the seventeenth century. The 
situation therefore was that English merchants had come, by long 
naa eager imagine that they had almost a right to defy the 

panish navigation laws, whilst a Spanish force of coastguards and 
armed patrols came into befhg with the object of enforcing those laws 
by stopping and searching for contraband any English ship they found 
sailing in the Caribbean Sea. Public opinion, seeking as a warcry 
some concrete embodiment of the abstract R 


rinciples involved, pitched 
upon the case of Jenkins’ Har. Captain Jenkins, skipper of a West 


Indian trader, testified that he had been arrested by guarda costas on 
the high seas, hanged to his own yard-arm, let down half-dead, and 
deprived of.an ear, which his persecutors had mockingly told him to 
take aa a present to King George. The incident had happened several 


1 See G. B. Hertz, England and the Ostend , Engl. Hist. Revi Zi, pp. 265- 
79, Cazlyle deaccihed the ph Ostend Company, Eng’ Review, xxii. pp. 


CEC as “a mere paper com: »; but it paid 
an aggregate dividend of 125 per cent. in poved consent ve — - = . 
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years before it became common property, and the captain’s story 
bore signs in its working-up of a literary skill of which he was himself 
incapable. Nevertheless it secured enthusiastic credence, and the 
opposition made it their text upon which to preach a war with Spain. 
Walpole was averse from the adventure. As a statesman he recoiled { 
from fighting over a question which could have been settled by negotia- } 
tion. As a man of honour he shrank from bullying a weaker nation 
in a cause in which his own countrymen had been by no means guiltless 
of offence. Perhaps also at the back of his mind lay an uneasy suspicion 
that the mighty naval machine upon which the war party relied for 
an easy victory had grown somewhat rusty by long disuse. He 
resisted the war feyer as long as he could, and even succeeded in 
patching up an unsatisfactory agreement with Spain, which the 
opposition rejected with contempt, Their object, in the political / 
world, was simply to pull down the minister, and they cared nothing! 
for consistency in their methods of achieving it. They shouted for, 
war and at the same time moved a reduction of the army ; and wheni 
they had forced Walpole to set the world ablaze, they coolly accused 
him of doing so of his own motion, in order to cover the traces of his 
own malpractices. Prominent among the younger members of this 
party was William Pitt, and seldom has a really unselfish and patriotic 
statesman been involved with such unsavoury associates. The true 
explanation is‘probably that of a contemporary foreign observer, that 
he was conscious of great talents but as yet knew little of the world, 
+The political opposition could not have forced the minister's hand if 
the country had not been’on their side. Here, as the weight of evidence 
lies, the motive was not so much the wrongs of British seamen as sheer 
lust of plunder. In spite of all the disillusionments of the past, South 
and Central America were still Eldorado in the public mind. Spain 
was rich and weak, and promised to be an easy prey. The war party | 
{never ceased their clamour; and in November, 1789, Walpole gave 
way, sorely against his will. With that decision, although he retained 
office for three more years, his work as a statesman virtually ends, 


CHAPTER III 


THE OLD FRENCH COLONIAL EMPIRE 


Ta fall of Walpole marks the opening of a generation of warfare 
between Great Britain and the French and Spanish branches of the 
House of Bourbon. In this struggle the old British Empire reached its 
climax by the acquisition of Canada and the hegemony of India, and 
was shattered by the loss of the original American colonies.in 1782-3, 
\The old French Empire also attained the height of its power and glory, 
jand swiftly went down under a series of crushing defeats some twenty 
lyears prior to the disruption of its victorious British rival. Before 
entering upon an account of this dramatic period it is necessary there- 
fore to glance briefly at the colonial edifice of France and the methods 
by which it had been built. : 

In the successive stages of its devel ee %.Brench oceanic enter- 
prise FGnS Of Parallel“lines to-that of England. ‘First there was a 
petiod of desultory voyages of discovery, inspired by the hope of ‘ 

, Short passage to the east, and coupled with fishing on the Newfoundlan 
‘banks. This period stretches from the discovery of America to the 
: death of Francis I. in 1546. Inthe middle of the sixteenth century 
‘there followed, as in England, a vigorous attempt to open a trade 
with the regions claimed by Portugal in Guinea and Brazil. In these 
matters the French record is obscure, but their success seems to have 
been at least as great as that of the London merchants under Hdward 
VI. and Mary. Next, in the later decades of the same century, the 
religious wars drove the Hugfenots to the sea, and inspired a plundering 
campaign against the Spanish colonies in the west, which somewhat 
antedated that of Drake and his followers. Here again the full details 
have perished, for Huguenot France produced no Hakluyt to preserve 
its record of adventures on the oceaa. Arising out of the same move- 
ment were small, ill-supported, under-capitalized efforts to plant 
‘colonies—by Villegagnon in Brazil and by Ribault and Laudonniare 
‘in Florida, These, like the undertakings of Gilbert and Relegh, failed 
and left no trace. Then, in the first half of the seventeenth century, 
*\ the reunion of France under the House of Bourbon and the strong rule 
of Cardinal Richelieu afforded a basis upon which to commence the 
building of a real colonial empire. Permanent colonies established 
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themselves in Canada and Acadia, the former but a short twelve months 
after the landing of John Smith and his comrades upon Virginian soil. 
French settlers appeared also in the West Indies—at St. Kitts in the” 
same year as Thomas Warner and his English pioneers, at other islands 
‘a little ter. To the east also the French merchants began to feelx 
their way by a series of experimental voyages in the wake of the Englishy 
‘and the Dutch. This was in France the age of tke chartered companies, 
far more numerous than in England, and on the whole far less successful. 
Tt was @ method of expansion which appealed strongly. to the burean- 
cratic French mind. The companies were more tightly bound than. 
ours by government control, and they made the mistake of under- 
taking colonization as well as trade, two functions which English 
experience soon showed to be incompatible. In the latter half of the 
seventeenth century the broad parallel still holds good. Corresponding 
to the constructive colonial policy of the English Restoration statesmen 
we find in France the administration of Colbert (1664-83), whose watch- 
words were territorial expansion with a view to trade,’naval power for. 
its protection, and the fostering of national wealth, the whole under 
a system of unified control, minutely vigilant in method, delicate in 
\touch. Colbert’s work was mighty; its defect was that it depended 
itoo much upon the guidance of a master hand. After his death it 
fell into the power of lesser men, and the wars of 1688-1713 brought 
a decline amounting almost to an eclipse of the French colonial empire, 
whilst the more hardy and self-reliant system of England survived 
and even flourished under the shock. A revival followed the Treaty 
of Utrecht. John Law, the Scottish adventurer, although he failed 
in his vast financial schemes, gave an impetus to French commerce 
and expaysion, and the monarchy continued his work on sound and 
sensible lines. By 1740 the French empire had grown rich and strong,” 
and fit in outward appearance to challenge the supremacy of its British’ 
rival. In the west as in the east it was the French who showed the 
greater military power and who willingly took the offensive against 
their more sluggish and reluctant neighbours. 

Upon the earlier stages of French expansion we cannot dwell in 
detail. French fishermen flocked to Newfoundland in the opening 
years of the sixteenth century, and the Normans, Bretons and Basques 
long outnumbered the mariners of western England in that region. 
In 1522 Giovanni da Verrazzano, an Italian seaman in the service of, 
Francis [., captured some homeward-bound Spanish ships conveying 
Tich cargoes from the West Indies. The incident excited the desire, 
of the French king to acquire sitnilar possessions across the Atlantic. . 
He despatched Verrazzano to make coasting voyage from Florida: 
‘northwards to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Neglecting the prior claims: 
of English discovery, he proclaimed the annexation of the continent’ 
under the name of New France (1624). The Spaniards afterwards’ 
captured Verrazzano and hanged him as a pirate. The St. Lawrence 
estuary seemed to offer a prospect of penetrating by a westward 
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passage to the Pacific. In 1534 Jacques Cartier of St. Malo sailed to 
investigate the region, and his work in that and the following year 
resulted in a fairly correct delineation of the surrounding coasts upon 
the charts. Other seamen of northern France followed his example, 
- and at Dieppe there sprang a school of cartographers wh made a 
notable contribution to the advance of geographical science. Cartier 
returned to the St. Ttawrence in 1540, and two years later Frangois, 
de Roque, Sieur de Roberval, attempted to plant a colony on its banks; 
But France, like England, had yet a long apprenticeship to serve in 
the art of colonization, and this early effort was sooh abandoned. 
In the meanwhile French traders were reaching the coast of Brazil 
- in defiance of Portuguese prohibitions. The country appeared suitable 
for a Huguenot colony of refuge, and in 1555, under the patronage of 
‘Coligny, Nicholas Durand (otherwise known as Villegagnon) led a 
fairly large body of pioneers to mako the experiment. He settled on an 
island near Rio de 5 aneiro and, with the arrival of reinforcements, the 
colony seemed to promise well. Theological controversies, however, 
proved its ruin. The settlers quarrelled with their leader and deserted 
the island, the survivors making their way northwards along the coast 
until they were picked up by nie ie merchantmen, Another 
Huguenot enterprise had a longer life and a more tragic ending. arly 
in 1562 Captain Jean Ribault, also one of Coligny’s men, examined 
' the coasts of Florida and Carolina, and chose a site on the latter for a 
colony which he left under the charge of Albert de la Pierria, Ribault 
returned to France and wrote an account of his voyage, which has 
survived, curiously enough, only in an English translation. Left to 
themselves, the colonists murdered Pierria and sailed for home, most 
of them dying of starvation on the way. In 1564 René Landonnidre 
planted the colony anew, and Sir John Hawkins was able to afford 
ib Some assistance on his homeward voyage from the West Indies in 
the following year. Ribault also came out again with reinforcements, 
but soon after his arrival a Spanish expedition fell upon the settlement, 
determined to root out heresy in America ere it could fully establish 
itself. The Huguenots were taken by surprise. Landonnitre and a 
few others escaped by sea. Ribault and every other Frenchman 
whom the Spaniards could,catch were ruthlessly massacred. The 
Spaniards then took possession of the fort and settled down in their 
victims’ places. In 1567 Dominique de Gourges with another French 
expedition recaptured the place and hanged every Spaniard in it by 
way of revenge. But the Huguenot colony was not replanted, 
Farther north there was no renewal of the projects of Cartier and 
Roberval until the close of the century. Then, in 1598, the Marguis ; 
‘dela Roche planted 9 small settlement in Acadia, This failed ~to‘ 
prosper, and was abandonéd in 1603, at which time only twelve persons 
‘were left. In 1605 the Huguenots founded Port Royal (afterwards 
‘ Annapolis) in the same region, abandoning it two yearslater. The next 
> attempt proved a permanent success, 1608 Samuel de Champlain, 
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sailed up the St. Lawrence and established a trading post at Quebec, 
and at about the same time Port Royal was also re-occupied. The two. 
provinces of Canada and Acadia thus began their careers side by side. 


‘ In the fgrmer the purpose was rather trade with the Indians than. 
agricultural settlement, but the latter, after long years of precarious! 
‘hardship, became a true colony, self-supporting and to a large extent; 


z 


cut of from the outside world. Canada was governed by officials!’ 
appointed by the crown, whilst a company provided the funds and! 
drew profit from the fur trade. The result was that Quebec depended 
upon food supplies from home, and the scanty French population 
ranged over a far greater stretch of territory than they were able 
effectively to occupy. i 
The next’ step belongs to the year 1627, shortly after the accession 
of Cardinal Richelieu to power in France. Richelieu took a wider. 


. view of colonization than any of his predecessors had done, forecasting’ 


the all-embracing.mercantile policy characteristic of both England. a ; 


- France in the latter half of the seventeenth century. The machiner 


he favoured was that of the chartered company with monopoly rights 
In the year mentioned he formed the Company of the Hundzed Associt 
ates (or of New France) and the Company of the Isles of America, the. 
former to exploit the continent, and the latter the West Indies. African 
‘undertakings also sprang up during his ministry, and in’ the year of: 
: his death he chartered the Company of the Indies to resume the eastern | 
trade which had failed to prosper under its smaller predecessors. A 
French authority counts it as a fundamental error that he failed to 
perceive the unsuitability of companies for the work of colonization.t , 
The Company of the Hundred Associates secured widespread’ 
privileges,including sovereignty and the monopoly of trade from 
Florida to the Arctic. Virginia and the Pilgrims’ colony of Plymouth 
_were already in existence at the time of the grant, but Richelieu, at 


: war with Chazles I. and Buckingham, ignored the English achievements. 


Higlish and Scotch pioneers nevertheless administered a rude shock 
to his pretensions. Sir William Alexander — Acadia in 1627 
and two years, later Sir David Kirke captured the French foodships 
and starved Champlain into surrender at Quebec. For the moment 
the French flag disappeared from North America. But in 1632 Charles 
L, compelled by his political ambitions to gain peace at any price, 
restored both Canada and Acadia, and Richelieu’s company was able 
to resume its operations. During’ the next thirty years, however 
successful it may have proved as a trading concern, 14 did little for the 


‘cause of colonization. By 1663 "the French population ‘of Canada 


amoiited only’ to 2500 persons. The Jesuits, who sent out their first 
mission in 1625, were active in exploration and conversion of the 
Indians. The latter fell into two great groups, the Hurons and 
Algonquins who inhabited Canada and the shores of the great lakes, 


1 Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, De I colonisation chez les peuples modernes, 4th edit., Paria, 
1801, p. 146, * 
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and the Iroquois confederacy who held the watershed between the 
St. Lawrence and the Hudson River. The former group fell unde 
French influence; the latter preserved their independence but-leaned 
vusually towards alliance with the English colonies. The French 
‘pioneers of the seventeenth century were commonly more snocessial 
than the English in their dealings with coloured races, whether with the 
red men of America, the Caribs of the West Indies, or the more civilized 
peoples of the east. Their natural courtesy was an asset in comparison 
with the rougher manners of their rivals, the Jesuij teaching had the 
merit of uniformity and simplicity as against the discordant systems 
of the various Protestant sects, and the French as a rule adapted them- 
selves without scruple to native ways of life, A governor of Canada 
attended a meeting of Indian chiefs painted and befeathered like his 
hosts; in the West Indies Frenchmen discarded European clothes 
and lived naked among the Carib cannibals; and in general they 
displayed little antipathy to the mixed marriages which were anathema 
in New England? 
Tn the West Indies the Company of the Isles of America developed 
the French portion of St. Kitts and inaugurated settlements in Martin- 
sigue and Guadeloupe and the western end of Hispaniola, named St. 
} Domingo by the French. None of these islands rivalled the early 
sg of Barbados, but all made steady progress in preparation 
or the flood-tide of success which came to them in the eighteenth 
century, In one respect the Caribbean colonies were gate) crcetag 
than New France: they were the only region to which Frenchmen 
would emigrate at all freely. In the period"1670-80 their population 
was between four and five times that of Canada. The, question.pt 
‘emigration was in reality the rock upon which the ald Frdich empire 


split. It produced daring soldiers, seamen and explorers in profusion ; - 


but never @ suiticiency of sober, hard-working cultivators of the.New 
England and~Maryland type. The comparative success of the West 
Indian plantations indicates what might have been done elsewhere, 
for it took place in spite of and not as a result of the efforts of the 
Company of the. Isles of America. The latter body sought to grind 
the faces of the planters by buying their produce cheap and selling 
them French goods dear. The colonists therefore disregarded its 
monopoly and invited Dutch traders to deal with them. Dutch 
sea-power reaped the benefit, and the French Company fell into’ 
state of bankruptcy. 

French merchants directed their thoughts to the east almost as early 
* as did the English and the Dutch. Henry IV. chartered an Haat 
| India Company in 1604, and Louis XIII. another in 1611, but neither 

* Leroy-Beaulieu, op. cit. p. 140, says of the French as colonists: ‘Il n’est pas de 
peuple qui sache mieux se plier & tous lea climats et & toutes les conditions d’existence, 
qui soit plus symipathigqne Bux races étral area ot primitives, qui sache mieux ac fondre 
avec les aborigénes et s'approprier dux différents milieux,”” On the other hand he 


finds coupled with these very qualities two causes of French failure, “le gout outré 
des aventures et la facilité & prendre les moours ¢¢ lea idées des populations primitives?’ 
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of these projects.came to the stage of action. In 1615, however, the 
persons concerned obtained a new grant, and despatched two expe- 
ditions to the Eastern Archipelago with very moderate success. Little 
further was done until 1642, when Richelieu, as we have seen, founded 
tho Company of the Indies, This body determined, as its first step, 
to plant a settlement in Madagascar to serve as a base from which 
to develop the Indian trade. The effort absorbed all its capital, and 
after precariously maintaining its hold for some years against the 
native tribes of the island, it too sank into impotence.? 

Such was the generally disappointing condition of the French empire 
when the Age of Louis XIV. began with the death of Cardinal Mazarin 
in 1661. Louis determined to be his own chief minister and to reduce 
the officers of state to a position strictly subordinate to himself; but 
to Jean Baptiste Colbert, who took charge of finance, the navy, 
commerce and the colonies, he allowed a free hand in his own depart- 
ment. Colbert took office with his policy already framed. Some years 
earlier he had written to Mazarin: ‘“‘ We must re-establish or create / 
all industries, even those of luxury; establish a protective system in 
the customs ; organize the producers and the traders in corporations ; 
ease the fiscal bonds which are harmful to the people; restore to 
France the marine transport of her productions ; develop the colonies 
and attach them commercially to France; suppress all the inter- 
mediaries between France and India; develop the navy to protect the : 
mercantile marine.” ? This was the system which was becoming, and 
was to remain for over a century, the gospel of all the sea-powers. 
In France for some twenty years it found ‘its most brilliant exempli- 

‘ fication and produced its most striking results. It is therefore justly 
known bythe name of Colbertism, although no single man can claim 
to have been its inventor” 

Tn pursuit of his first object of universal and detailed control Colbert 
determined to sweep up all external enterprises into two great company 
organizations, one for the Hast Indies and the other for the West. 
In 1664 he obtained his edicts. The Company of the West was given 
the control of all American, West Indian and African possessions, the 
latter—the slaving stations—being rightly regarded as belonging to 
the western colonial system. At the safe time the new East India 
Company obtained a fifty years’ monopoly of trade in the Indian 
Ocean and the Pacific, and a government guarantee against financial 
loss for the first ten years. 

The Company of the West thus sook over the purely colonial business 
of France in addition to vast trading interests. But, taught by 
experience, Colbert laid down stringent conditions to prevent the 
former from being sacrificed to the latter, and the crown kept in its 
hands the appointment of all the principal colonial officials. In 

2 For details of the Madagascar colony see H. Castonngt des Fosses, L'Inde frangaise 
avant Dupleix, Paris, 1887, pp. 40-5. 

. *Henry Weber, La Compagnie francaise dea Indes, Paris, 1904, p. 100, 
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Canada three men shared the administration : the governor, the titular ,., 
chief, who concerned himself principally with military matters; tho ; 
_intendant, who managed civil and fiscal affairs and was often able to! 
overrule the governor; and the Bishop of Quebec, who contpolled the’ 
important missionary department and thus incidentally dealt with 
much of the business of exploration. In Taion the minister found an » 
intendant after his own heart, and the two worked hard for the advance- 
ment of the colony. Talon was the first official, either English or 
French, to see the importance of the Hudson River to the futare of - 
North America, and he vainly urged the acquisition of New York by 
diplomatic or warlike means. Louis XIV. was not sufficiently im- 
pressed to make a bid for the place, and the Treaty of Breda confirmed 
itto England, In Canada itself the care of the administration produced 
a revival of energy and for the first time a perceptible growth of 
population. The latter trebled in the years 1664-74, and reached 
nearly 10,000 by 1679, Canada differed absolutely from the English 
colonies in that there was no representative government. All control 
‘was bureaucratic, the land was held on feudal tenures, and the French 
division of classes into scignewrs and peasants reproduced itself. This 
retarded agriculture by keeping the more independent spirits in the 
ranks of the hunters and pioneers who could push into the wildemess 
beyond the reach of social restraints. The careers of Radisson and 
Groseilliers, who did such good service to the English Hudson’s Bay 
Company, furnish an illustration of this tendency, and the loss which it 
caused to French interests. 

In the Caribbean the Company of the West was financially more 
successful than its predecessor, but by enforcing the trade restrictions 
which the latter body had only asserted it seems to have rétarded the 
development of the islands as colonies. One result of Colbert’s work 
was that the royal navy of France made its first appearance in the West 
Indies in 1666, assisting in the reduction of the Hinglish islands which 
the Treaty of Breda restored in the following year. In spite of its 
success in this region the Company of the West: as a whole fell into 
difficulties, and ten years’ experience convinced Colbert that the control 
of the crown was the proper means of developing the colonial empire. 
In 1674, accordingly, he abolished the Company and continued the 
administration directly in the king’s name. ~ 

~» During this period Canadian energy in certain directions was very 
‘evident. In 1669-78 the Jesuits had completed the exploration of 
the great lakes. They now struck,southwards to the headwaters of 
the Mississippi and its affluents. In 1682 La Salle traversed the great 
river to its mouth in the Gulf of Mexico: nee the project arose 
of colonizing the Mississippi delta and ultimately its whole basin. The 
new region received the name of Louisiana, and La Salle lost his life 
in & vain attempt to plant itin 1687. The first permanent settlement 
did not take place until the close of the century, and New Orleans, 
its later capital, only dates from 1717. In the meantime the trend of 
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events was launching Canada upon a course of military adventures 
very congenial to its restless inhabitants. Colbert died in 1683 at a 
juncture when colonial and European rivalries were once more growing 
acute. Touis. XIV. bent all his energies to the aggrandisement of 
France along her eastern frontiers. A reaction set in against the high 
consideration hitherto given to the colonies, and thenceforward. until 
the Revolution the ruling circles at the French court, although patron- 
izing overseas interests in time of peace, sactificed them to the lure of 
military conquest,on the Rhine in time of war. The French nobles; 
who governed Canada were thus left very largely to frame their own 
policy and carry it on with their own resources; and considering the 
scantiness of the latter, their work was undeniably brilliant. The 
Comte de Frontenac served his first term as governor from 1672 to 
1682. He established forts Frontenac and Niagara at the eastern and 
western ends of Lake Ontario, and made some progress towards winning 
the Iroquois front the English alliance. He could not, however, agree 
with the intendant, and was recalled. In his absence hostilities broke 
out with the English in Hudson’s Bay, and the Iroquois made war 
upon his successor, who lost the Ontario forts, At the outbreak of 
the general war in 1688 Frontenac was reinstated. He kept the 
frontiers of New York and New England in constant alarm, discouraged. 
the Iroquois, and recaptured Acadia, overrun by the New Englanders 
in 1691. But for the lack of naval support he would certainly have 
done more. D’Iberville, his most brilliant subordinate, all but 
destroyed the English hold on Hudson’s Bay, and ravaged the little 
English settlements in Newfoundland. The favourable colonial terms 
obtained by France at the Treaty of Ryswick were largely due to 
Frontena¢’s work. He died in 1698. In the renewed war of 1701-13 
Canada was less enterprising and the home government aven less able 
,to afford assistance. The Treaty of Utrecht therefore accorded the 
jfringes of New France—Newfoundland, Acadia and Hudson’s Bay 
;—definitely to Great Britain. The loss was partly attributable to 
-neglect of the fine navy which Colbert had built up. 

The revived Hast India Company of 1664 enjoyed a longer lease of life 
than did that of the west. It attempted at first to resume the project 
of a Madagascar colony, but found the @pposition of the natives too 
strong. As an alternative it occupied the smaller islands of Bourbon 
and the Isle of France, now Inown as Réunion and Mauritius.’ Here 
after many years it was successful in founding the desired naval base 
in the Indian Ocean. In India self Frangois Caron established the 
first French factory at Surat in 1668. The grant of another post at 
Masulipatam on the Bay of Bengal followed in 1669. The Company 
now acted with great vigour, and sought to gain a footing at Trin- 
comalee in Ceylon. A Dutch force, however, evicted the French, who 
proceeded next to St. Thomé on the Coromandel Coast. Dutch 
hostility pursued them thither, and in 1674 the garrison of St. Thomé 
had to capitulate. The French commander, Frangois Martin, had’ 
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made a gallant defence, and secured permission to withdraw with the 
honours of war. He had anticipated the situation, and had already 
surveyed another position on the same coast. To this place, afterwards 
known as Pondicherry, he led the sixty followers who were left to him, 
He remained there for some years, working hard to establish his country- 
men in the goodwill of the native powers. 

In spite of Martin’s success the French company was not at this 
period financially prosperous. When the next Dutch war broke out 
in 1688-9 it was able to send little help to its servants in Indie. In 
1693 therefore Pondicherry surrendered to a great Dutch armament, 
to be restored by the Treaty of Ryswick in 1697. In the meanwhile 
the Surat factory had decayed and had been abandoned, but in com- 
pensation the French had obtained a footing at Chandernagore in 
Bengal, receiving a formal grant for a factory in 1688. On recovering 
Pondicherry the Company made it their head factory and the seat of 
their director-general in the east. Frangois Martin was the first 
holder of the post, dying in harness in 1706.4 At this juncture the 
history of the Company resembled that of its English rival half a 
century before. Its servants were making headway in India, but at 
home its affairs were in the utmost disorder. The disastrous wars and 
the general ruin of the French finances reacted upon a business which 
had never been sound to such an extent that it was reduced to licensing 
ere merchants to carry on the trade. From 1712 onwards it 

espatched no weg of its own for nearly eight years, and Colbert's, 
once promising bid for eastern commerce seemed destined to collapse. 
One point is noticeable in the wars of 1688-1713 : there is little record 
of hostilities in India between the English and the French. Neither 
side was sufficiently established to risk a struggle in presend® of strong 
native powers, and both accordingly entered into local agreements for * 
neutrality. In 1707, however, occurred the death of Aurangzeb, the 
last Mogul emperor to exercise real authority beyond the environs of 
elhi. This event, presaging a period of revolution and insecurity, 
was destined ultimately to’ modify the position and policy of all 
Europeans in the country. 
-“ In the years succeeding the Treaty of Utrecht the main interest of 
French colonial history centres in the mother-country. Louis XIV. 
4 died in 1715, leaving his kingdom in a condition of bankruptcy and 
5, distress which contrasted strongly with the prosperous state of England. 
The Duke of Orleans assumed the government as regent for Louis 
XYV., and gave his countenance to the propossls of John Law, a Scottish 
financier who came to France at this time. Law’s plan for the repay- 
jment of the debt and the xe-establishment of prosperity bore some 
;esemblance to the South Sea Scheme in England. He developed it by 


_iIn Mortin'’s time: ‘“ Pondichéry offrait une physionomie toute particulidre ot 
différait des autres villes que les Européens poasddaiont en Asie, Les habitants 
vivaient entre eux avec cordiolité, Les antipathics de race et de couleur y étaient, 
inconnues.”” Castonnet des Fosges, op. cit, p. 129, 2 
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degrees, its ultimate form being the establishment of a huge and 
universal trading company to take over all the overseas interests of 
the country, absorb the national debt into its own stock, and command 
the necessary confidence by means of a close alliance with the govern- 
ment. hie began with a renewed Company of the West in 1717, which, 
like the older body of the same name, controlled the trade and the 
public ands of Canada and Louisiana. In Canada its actual influence 
was small, but on the Mississippi it began vigorous measures, sending 
out 6900 colonists and founding New Orleans. In 1719-20 it absorbed 
the East India Company, the Barbary, St. Domingo, and Guinea 
Companies, and a China Company established some years previously. 
The two last-mentioned bodies were in a moribund condition similar 
to that of the Hast India Company. In addition to these undertakings, 
Law’s great corporation, now styled the Perpetual Company of the 
Indies, had a tobacco monopoly and a banking business. The end 
resembled that of the South Sea Bubble. The stock was inflated out 
of all proportion to the profits actually made, and the crash came in 
1720 when a panic succeeded the mania for speculation. Nevertheless 
some permanent good remained. The Hast India Company emerged 
from the chaos with its trade set in motion once more, and enjoying 
not only its former traffic with India but that with China, St. Domingo 
and Louisiana in addition. The latter colony suffered a relapse from 
the activity of 1717, but never fell quite to its former insignificance. 
After the fall of Law the French empire enjoyed over twenty years 
of peace. During this time, both at home and abroad there was) 
& pee sevival of prosperity and rebirth of sea-power. Canada, 
although still far behind the English colonies, participated in the 
movement. In 1713 its population was about 20,000; in 1721, 25,000 ; 
in 1744, 54,000. It was therefore tending towards the same ratio of 
increase as in the remainder of North America—a doubling of numbers 
- every twenty years. The military efficiency of, this population Was 
high in proportion to its political and economic -primitiveness. It 
was homogeneous ard at the sole disposal of its governor. All men 
between the ages of fourteen and seventy were liable to service in the 
militia, and were regularly exercised and officered by seigneurs to 
whom they paid instinctive obedience. This. contrasted strongly 
with the condition of the English colonial militias, divided among a 
dozen uncoordinated governments, seldom called out except in time 
of emergency, accustomed to cavil at the orders, or rather the en- 
treaties, of the king’s representatives, and to treat their own officers 
with democratic familiarity. Nevertheless New England =a 


possessed five times the population of New France, and this superiorit; 

of weight must have proved decisive had the colonists been left t 

decide their quarrels without interference from home. 
The rulers of Canada by no means admitted as final the territorial 
{losses sustained at Utrecht. The disastrous failure of the English 
expedition which attempted to ascend the St. Lawrence in 1711 led 
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ithem to believe that the heart of their colony was unassailable. Asq 
" further safeguard they planted the banks of the Richelieu River, flowin 
between Lake Champlain and the St. Lawrence, with disbanded soldierg 
and their officers. In 1720 they began the construction of phe great 
fortress of Louisbourg on Cape Breton Island. This was intended asa 
refiige for a French fleet and a base from which to reconquer New- 
foundland and Nova Scotia. The latter province they kept in a 
constant state of insecurity by boundary disputes and religions 
propaganda among the French inhabitants. In the Mississippi valley 
they were also active, building a series of fortified posts along the 
course of that river and never losing sight of the project of linking-up 
Canada and Louisiana as one continuous dominion. .- 

The French West Indies also date a forward movement from the ' 
days of Law.: Although his method of expansion had been that of 
the chartered company, his organization had been so closely bound 
to the state that it escaped may D the vices to which commercial 
control of colonies was prone. From 1717 the West Indian trade 
enjoyed freedom from the too excessive restrictions imposed by 
Colbert. By reason partly of this freedom and partly of the fact that 
their soil had not yet been exhausted, the French islands shot ahead 
of the English. By 1738 St. Domingo was exporting twice as much 
sugar as Jamaica, and Martinique and Guadeloupe were more prosperous 
than Barbados. The English planters lost the bulk of their European 
market to this ciple The French monarchical administration 
showed greater enlightenment than English parliamentary mercantilism 
by permitting the refining*of sugar in the cdlonies in despite of the 
theoretical loss to home industry. The revival of the French New- 
foundland fishery, and the progress of Canada and above*all of the 
West Indies, did much to rescue French sea-power from the extinction 
into which Louis XTV. had allowed it to fall. 

The East India Company resumed its independent life in 1723, 
having already recommenced its trade under Law. Pondicherry 
became a large and well-governed town, with growing fortifications 
and a trade which in 1730 enabled it to send five and a half million 
francs worth of goods to France. The Company’s port of Lorient in 
Brittany was busy with thetdespatch of cargoes and the building of 
large merchantmen. At the Isle of France Bertrand de la Bourdonnais, 
a seaman of established reputation appointed governor in 1735, created 
a thriving colony and a dockyard capable of repairing warships and 
serving as a refuge for a fleet. In India itself the Company acquired 
the additional factories of Mahé on the Malabar Coast and Karikel in 
Tanjore. Chanderagore in Bengal, hitherto a minor station, received 
as its governor in 1730 Joseph Frangois Dupleix, who in eleven years 

. made it the richest European settlement in the province. According 
to the orthodox accounts Dupleix during this period meditated and 
worked out his daring artd original plans-for a French subjugation of 
India, gaining experience and building up a system of native connec-. 
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tions by means.of which he intended to expel the English from the 
country. This project he continued after his promotion to the 
governor-generalship at Pondicherry in 1741, and the outbreak of 
hostilities soon afterwards gave him a chance of putting it to the test. 

Great as was the advance of the British empire in-the generation of 
peace after Utrecht, that of the French was more striking and seemed 
to promise unbounded future success. In 1715 the French mercantile 
marine comprised but 300 vessels; in 1735 it numbered 1800, of which 
sixty, ranging fram 400 to 800 tons each belonged to the Hast India 
Company.” Jt was progress of this sort which excited the forebodings 
of William Pitt, the most disinterested of Walpole’s opponents, and 
caused him to welcome the opportunity of trying a fall with the 
Bourbon monarchies. The Anglo-Spanish war of 1739 and the 
Austrian Succession war of 1740, in which England and France fought 
first as auxiliaries and later as principals, thus afforded an outlet to 
restless ambitions long pent up on either side of the Channel. 


1 His career, from this point of view, is narrated by Tibulle Hamont, Dupleix d’aprés 
8a correspondance inédite, Paris, 1881. A later historian, however, Prosper Cultru, 
Dupleiz, Paris, 1901, claims to have cxamined Dupleix’s papers with equal care and to 
have discovered in them no trace of any great pre-arranged plan. In his preface 
he seys: “Je crois avoir demontré: 1° que le mpagnie navait pas les moyens 
de suivre une politique, et n’en a jamais eu auoune; 2° que Dupleix, avant 1749, 
n’en eut pas plus qu'elle; 3° que l’entreprige qu'il a tentée alors, née des circonstances, ne 
devait pas avoir de lendemain et n’a été poussée qu’au hasard ; qu’il a agiau jour le jour 
et n’a pas et de plan arrété avant 1753; 4° que, par suite, il a manqué des ressources 
néceasaires ; et quant & ses chefs, ils n’ont pu eepeec & temps Je valeur de projets 
tout & fait contraires 4 leurs traditions.” Farther on he deprecatea the popular 
conception of “‘ ce Dupleix légendaire, sans vice et cans faiblesso, presque divin,” and 
asserts that the Governor of Chandernagore is revealed by his own letters as “un 
commergant,actif mais malheureux, un homme ambitieux, non de conquérir un empire, 
mais d’aller vivre bourgeoisement en France,” 


® Castonuot des Fosses, op. cit p. 224. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE ANGLO-FRENCH STRUGGLE IN INDIA 


(i) Dupleiz and the Carnatic Wars 


Tum chequered history of English trade with the cast gave place 
after the union of the companies to a long period of tranquil and 
uneventful progress, unbroken by wars abroad and scarcely disturbed 
by faction at home. The United Hast India ‘Company possessed the 
staff, the factories and the prestige of the old corporation, together with 
the parliamentary charter of the new. It expressed the solidity of 
its position by its choice of a motto : Auspicio Regis et Senatus Angliae. 
dn additions! factor promoting that soitdtty lay in its targe foans to 
the state. By 1787 its subscribed capital amounted to £4.200,000, the 
whole of which was in government hands. It carried on its trade upon 
the interest received for this sum, the rate standing originally at 8 per 
cent., but falling by successive stages to 3 per cent. as the eighteenth 
century advanced. Its own business was generally lncratife, unlike 
that of its French rival, so that it was enabled to pay the shareholders 
an average dividend of about 9 per cent. In 1720 its stock reached 
its highest quotation of 455, and even at the end of a disastrous decade 
of war, thirty-five years later, it fell no lower than 148, In 1716, 
after preliminary experiments, it opened a regular trade with China, 
and tea became an important—ultimately the most important— 
article which it brought into England. Its exports still consisted 
of bullion and manufactured? goods, the value of the former being 
originally three times that of the latter, although towards the end of 
the century the disproportion lessened until merchandise predominated. 
It exported woollen goods at a loss, but found it expedient to continue, 
in order to conciliate the manufacturing interest and the general 
mercantile opinion of the time. Walpole remained always the 
Company’s good friend. In 1720 it displayed readiness to sacrifice ita 
own advantage to assist him in straightening out the South Sea tangle. 
Ten years afterwards he showed his gratitude by adroitly quashing a 
new agitation for an open trade to the east.* 


1 On these matters see I. P, Robinson, The Trade of the Hast Indta Co 


J 1 mpany, 1708 
1813, Cambridge, 1912; and Cambridge Modern History, vol. vi. pp. 529-30. : 
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In India, as in Hurope, the tranquillity of the time was deceptive 
and destined not to last. The successors of Aurangzeb became 
progressively more feeble, whilst the subadars or rulers of the six 
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great provinces into which he had divided his empire sought more and 
more the status of independent sovereigns. The process of disruption 
spread further, the nawabs and rajahs o: the smaller states disregarding 

_algo the authority of their superiors. Persian and Afghan adventurers 
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poured over the north-west frontier. Some departed with their 
plurider, others remained to found dynasties by the sword. In the 
centre and the south the Maratha confederacy, against which the 
great Moguls had struggled with little success, extended thg area of 
their plundering raids and increased their redoubtable military power, 
In the space of two years, 1740-2, they killed the Nawab of the Carnatio, 
raided Bengal, and alarmed Madras and Bombay. It was their destiny, 
in fact, to prepare the whole country for European domination by 
destroying in detail the Mohammedan governments which emerged 
from the wreck of the Mogul empire. By 1740, “the Indian people 
were becoming a masterless multitude swaying to and fro in the 
political storm and clinging to any power, natural or supernatural, 
that seemed likely to protect them. They were prepared to acquiesce 
in the assumption of authority by any one who could show himself 
able to discharge the most elementary functions of government in 
the preservation of life and property. In short, the people were 
scattered without a leader or protector; while, the political system 
under which they had long lived was disappearing in complete 
disorganization.” # 

With India in such a state of anarchy the rival European trading | 
bodies could not for ever stand aloof from its politics. They must 
secure their hold by military and political action, or perish. The 
Dutch loosened their grip. They withdrew more and more from their 
Indian interests and concentrated their energies upon the aa 
where their supremacy was unchallenged. The English and the 
French held on, and the war which broke out between their govern- 
ments at home in 1744 merely hastened a struggle which must have 
begun independently in the east at a slightly later daté’ In the 
geographical distribution of its settlements the English Company had 
an advantage. At Bombay, Madras and Calcutta it possessed three 
establishments of the first rank in widely separated regions. It was 
unlikely that all three would be menaced at the same moment, and one 
or two were therefore able to continue trading whilst misfortune 
overwhelmed their fellows. Bombay, in fact, never fell to any con- 
ey European or Indian, and’ its harbour served as a refuge to 

ritish fleets when the mons@on season forbade them to remain upon 
the Coromandel Coast. The French, on the’ other hand, possessed 
only one headquarters, Pondicherry, which became the centre of strife. 
Chandernagore, their river factory in Bengal, was easily blockaded 
and inaccessible to their sea-going fleets, The latter also could find no 
retreat from the monsoon nearer than the Isle of France, far away in 
the western Indian Ocean. Karikal and Mahé, their southern factories, 
had little trade and were useless for naval and military purposes. 
For these reasons the French entered the contest with a severe ie as 
‘oi bah Lyall, Rise and Expansion of British Dominion in India, bth edit., London, 

2 Ibid. pp. 64-5, 
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Their best asset. was the good repute with the native princes, which 
successive governors of Pondicherry had laboured to acquire. 

La Bourdonnais, as we have seen, had displayed great energy during 
his governorship of the Isles of France and Bourbon, Among his 
notable achievements had been the creation in the former island of a 
fortified ee and harbour, Port Louis, capable of sheltering the 
largest fleet likely to be used in eastern waters. Returning to France 
in 1739 he learned that war with England was probable. He proposed 
therefore to Cardinal Fleury that he should take out an armed squadron 
to Port Louis and there await the opening of hostilities in readiness 
to strike the first blow on the Coromandel Coast. After delays and 
modifications the plan was adopted. He sailed in 1741 with five ships 
and 1700 soldiers and seamen. But the directors of the French Com- 
pany had no wish to fight their English competitors; they preferred 
instead to seek an agreement for neutrality as in the previous war. 
Accordingly they prevailed with the aged cardinal to send La Bour- 
donnais an imperative instruction to return the ships immediately to 
Europe. The admiral, revisiting the Isle of France after a preliminary 
cruise on the Indian coast, found this unwelcome order awaiting him, 
, He obeyed it. Scarcely had he done so than a counter-order arrived 
' permitting him to keep the ships; but they were already out of his 
reach. The whole transaction was characteristic of the French 
administration at this period, 

In the meantime Dupleix had left Chandernagore to take over 
the governor-generalship at Pondicherry. He arrived towards the end 
of 1741, and found that the events of that year had raised French 

restige to a high level in the eyes of the native powers. A large 
Maratha ‘rniy had ravaged the Carnatic and demanded from Pondi- 
cherry a tribute and the handing over of certain refugees who had 
placed themselves under French protection. M. Dumas, the out-going 
governor-general, had refused with so bold a front that the raiders 
had drawn off without venturing to attack. Dupleix communicated 
with La Bourdonnais early in 1742 and approved his plans against 
the English, undertaking on his part to collect all materials for a 
siege of Madras. La Bourdonnais then retired to the islands to 
await the signal from France, only, as%ve have seen, to find himself 
deprived of his armed squadron and left apparently destitute of 
Tesources, 
When war broke out the British government sent four warships to 
the east. They arrived at Madrys in 1745, and their commander made 

reparations to attack Pondicherry. The French Company had 
Forkidden Dupleix to spend anything on the defences, and the town 
seemed likely to fall an easy prey. But Dupleix turned his native 
connections to good account. He induced the Nawab of the Carnatic 
to forbid hostilities upon his territory. The Madras authorities gave 
way, on condition that a like prohibition should protect them from 
- the French if ever the balance of power should incline in favour of the 
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latter. The English had yet to learn that neutrality guaranteed by a 
native prince was a broken reed upon which to lean. 

La Bourdonnais heard of the outbreak of war in the autumn of 1744, 
His action upon receipt of the news proved him to be a great leader and 
organizer, He detained every French merchantman which touched at 
Port Louis, silenced the objections of their commanders, armed them 
with the few light guns he could collect, trained their crews as soldiers 
and gunners, and formed negro companies to increase his numbers, 
“Ta Bourdonnais determined to make what he had not. He hiwself, 
carpenter, engineer, tailor and smith, constructed with his own hands 
the model of all the articles that were required.... Working in this 
way, he soon found himself at the head of a body of men well taught 
and well disciplined, and ready to undertake any enterprise he might 
assign to them.” + In January, 1746, a seventy-gun ship of the line 
arrived from France, in company with four more Indiamen. This 
raised his force to ten armed or partially armed vessels. 

La Bourdonnais had still to contend with fortune. After leaving 

the Isle of France to join the ships which he had sent to await him on 
the coast of Madagascar he was overtaken by a hurricane. One 
vessel foundered, the only Laaoepay lost all her masts, and the 
remainder sustained injuries more or less severe. Six more weeks of 
terrific labour were necessary before he could resume the voyage to 
the Coromandel Coast. He reached that locality towards the end 
of June, and immediately fought an action with the British squadron, 
The result was not decisive, but his opponents withdrew to the south- 
wards, leaving the way clear for him to sail to Pondicherry. At this 
point began the differences between La Bourdonnais and Dupleix 
which ended in a complete rupture. The governor was anxious for an 
immediate attempt upon Madras, but the admiral hesitated. At 
length, after a long delay the French force sailed. It found its task 
junexpectedly easy. The English governor, Nicholas Morse, was not 
{a strong man, neither were his defences prepared for a siege. He 
; appealed to the Nawab to enforce neutrality according to his promise, 
j but omitted to send the bribe proper to the occasion; and Dupleix 
‘easily overcame the prince’s scruples. After a week’s siege, in which 
' the English had five casualties'and the French none, Madras capitulated 
. in the middle of September. 7 

By the terms of the surrender La Bourdonnais undertook to restore 
the place on payment of a ransom. He was afterwards accused of 
receiving a bribe from the English gn account of this complaisance. 


At his trial in France he was acquitted, but recent investigation allows . 


little room for doubt that he was guilty.? The eighteenth century 
scarcely regarded such a transaction as a breach of honour, and for La 


* Col. G. B. Malleson, Hist, of the French in India, 2nd edit., re-issued, Edinburgh, 
1909, p. 122, 


2 Sir G. Forrest, Life of Clitte, 2 vols. London, 1918, i. pp. 45-6 and 461-3. The 


subject is discussed at length in Malleson’s French in India. 
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Bourdonnais fajr excuses may be urged. His instructions had for- 
bidden him to make permanent conquests, he had no sympathy with 
Dupleix’s wide projects for which he knew the requisite sea supremacy 
to be lacking, and he had # shrewd suspicion that the close of the war 
would, a so often before, see all colonial-gains restored. He therefore 
took what seemed to him the commonsense, course of paroling the 
English officials and accepting their bills for the ransom together with 
others for his private purse. Dupleix, bent upon the permanent 
exclusion of the, British flag from the Carnatic, was furious, In the 
midst of their recriminations the monsoon burst, and its first gale 
well-nigh destroyed the French squadron lying off Madras. With 
the shattered remnant La Bourdonnais quitied the coast, arriving ab 
the Isle of France in December. Thenas he sailed for Europe, but was 
taken on the way by an English cruiser. The courtesy with which his 
captors behaved increased the suspicions of his countrymen and 
helped to earn him the three years’ confinement in the Bastille which 
awaited him ere his innocence was declared. 

Up to this point the main interest of the story has lain on the French 
side, for the initiative had been theirs, and the English had done little 
but submit passively to fate. But- when, on the departure of La 
Bourdonnais, Dupleix refused to honour the latter’s engagements ! 
and declared his intention of keeping Madras, the more energetic English- 
men were stung to action. Considering that Dupleix’s besa of 
faith absolved them from their parole they made their escape to 
Fort St. David, a minor English settlement pre. on the coast a few 
miles south of Pondicherry. One of these Englishmen was Robert 
Clive, hitherto a civilian servant of the Company, and now at the 
threshold?’ of his military career. 

Dupleix was not able immediately to proceed against Fort St, 
David. He had first to secure Madras against another party who 
complained of his’ tricky diplomacy. When despatching La Bour- 
donnais to the attack, he had quieted the half-hearted protest of the 
Nawab of the Carnatic by a promise to hand over the prospective 
cone? to his keeping. The Nawab now claimed fulfilment, and 
Dupleix refused. An assault upon Madras by native forces followed, 

but M. Paradis, a Swiss officer in command of a small French force, 

inflicted a, decisive defeat on the Nawab’s troops, and the dangér'passed. 
At Fort St. David, a small but strong place, with the native town of 

‘Cuddalore adjoining it, the English “fnade ‘preparations for a stout 

yesistance. The governor, Hinde; possessed greater energy than 
/ Moxse, and English ships soon brought reinforcements from other 


{ 1 Hamont and Malleson, as whole-hearted admirers of Dupleix, declare that as the 
latter never signified his consent to La Bourdonnais’ treaty with Morse, he was justified 
in infringing its terme. La Bourdonnais, however, expressly told Morse that the 
Pondicherry government had consented to the ransom. Sir G. Forrest (i. p. 49) 
concludes that it had in fact done ao. Whatever may have been Dupleix’s parsonal 
responsibility, the English of Madras, having received a promise of rangom from the 

- officer to whom they capitulated, were undoubtedly the viotima of a breach of faith. 
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parts of India. Clive received a military commission and took an active 
share in organizing the garrison. At the opening of 1747 the French 
began their attack. Paradis, their ablest officer, was no longer in 
chief command,.and the attempt miscarried. Two other movements 
against the fort had no better success, and with the passage of time the 
English grew stronger.and the French weaker. On the first day of 
1748 Major Stringer Lawrence arrived from England as commander- 
in-chief of the Company’s forces. In the subsequent years he rendered 
invaluable services and imparted his professional, training to the 
natural genius of Clive. News also came to hand that Admiral 
Boscawen was leading to the Indian Ocean the strongest European 
squadron which had yet appeared there. At the end of July he dropped 
anchor off Fort St. David, and, joining to his force the vessels already 
on the coast, he had under his command thirteen ships of the line and 
about twenty smaller craft. 
Boscawen, aware that the war was drawing to its close, lost no time 
in laying siege to Pondicherry. Although he had a great force mis- 
‘fortune dogged the enterprise from the outset. His engineers proved 
” incompetent, and Major Lawrence, his best military officer, was captured 
in a preliminary fight. Dupleix, within the town, although not by 
.. taste or training a soldier, conducted a brilliant defence. At length, 
jiater atwo months’ siege, Pondicherry baffled its assailants. Boscawen 
‘drew off, not so much because he had lost hope of taking the place 


as on account of the approach of the monsoon, which imposed a time ; 


limit upon his operations. . 

10 December arrived thé news that France and Great Britain had 
,seased hostilities in the previous April. The terms of the Treaty of 
“ Aix-la-Chapelle became known in the following year, among them an 

-article to ‘the effect that. Madras had been exchanged against the 
‘British conquest of Louisbourg in America; and in August, 1749, 
Boscawen formally received,the restitution of the town before sailing 
‘for Europe. In this manner La Bourdonnais was justified and the 
' first bout in the struggle for India came to an end. Clive resigned his 
‘commission, and"the English on the Coromandel Coast betook them- 
selves once more to their merchandise “in the prospect of a firm and 
lasting peace.” me 
Their satisfaction did not long endure. Even before the restoration 
of Madras a series of events had begun which was destined once more to 
plunge the Camatic and its rival trading companies into war. Dupleix 
had ome. been i io uncomfortable derms with the Nawab, Aiiwar-u 
, Deen. He seized ini 1749 the opportunity of promoting the interests 
: of a fival claimant tothe throne, “This was a prince named Chanda 
: Sahib, a firm friend“of the French and a.man of.military talent and 


* 


: Europedn ‘as well as Eastern culture. Chanda Sahib invaded the - 
‘ Camatic in company with Muzaffar Jang, son’ of 9. subadar of the . 


cour 


ee (i pp. 77-8) refutes the aspersions of Macaulay and Mill on Dupleix’s 
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Mogul Empire. Jn the ‘event of success it was agreed that Chanda 


Sahib was to be Nawab of the Carnatic, while Muzaffar Jang was to ': 


{ 
i 


seek, with French help, the superior office of Nizam of the Deccan. / 
In July, 1749, the two adventurers met Anwar-u Deen at the battle : 


of Ambur®> Four hundred Frenchmen, sent by Dupleix, decided the ’ 


fortune of the day. Anwar-n Deen was killed, and his conquerors 
.proceeded first to Arcot, where they proclaimed themselves in their 
_Tespective dignities, and then to Pondicherry, where Dupleix received 
ithemayith open arms, Mohammed Ali, the son of the slain Nawab, 
‘fled to Trichinopoly in the southern end of the province, and there shut 
himself up and implored the help of the English. A pause now ensued. 
The English still clung to the idea of peace, and were unwilling to give 
Dupleix a pretext for withholding the restoration of Madras. The 
French on their side were desirous that Boscawen with his great fleet 
should leave Indian waters in accordance with the orders he had 
received ; and Boscawen was known to be debating the propriety of 
remaining on account of the uncertain condition of affairs. Finally 
the French gave up Madras, and Boscawen set sail, Immediately 
‘Dupleix despatched his allies to conquer Trichinopoly and so to com- 
a their triumph. Contrary to his wishes they turned aside to levy 
lackmail on the Rajah of Tanjore. The business detained them 
longer than they expected. In the interim Nasir Jang, a new claimant’ 


‘to the Deccan, entered the field with a great army. He swept down * 


‘Lawrence with an English contingent. oe 
* English and French were now for practical purposes again at war, 
although they maintained the fiction of peace for some time by. pro- 
fessing to serve their fespective allies as auxiliaries. Dupleix has been 
credited with beginning this'policy of native alliances with the definite 
purpose of creating an empire. In reality it would seem that his 
actions were the result of opportunism, were suggested to him rather 
than initiated by him, and that his object at this time was the narrower 
and more obvious one of depressing the English power.' Both com- 
panies now had more troops in India than they cared to maintain in 
\aalenes but neither dared’ disarm in face of the other. They had 
‘therefore a strong incentive to intervene in the disputed successions 
as a means of recouping their expenditure. The supposed original 
plans of Dupleix thus arose naturally from the circumstances, and 
Were pursued contemporaneously by his opponents? But he may 
fairly be credited with superior abjlity and grasp of essentials in their 
execution. 
. The year 1750 witnessed a medley of fighting, treachery and intrigue 
in which Dupleix found full scope for his talents. On the French side 
_ the struggle disclosed the presence of a general comparable to Clive in 
. genius. This was the Marquis de Bussy, an impoverished nobleman 
who had come to India with the intention of seeking, in a very literal 
‘ 1 Cultru, Dupleia, pp. 226-7, 236-7. 2 Cf, Lyall, op. cit. pp. 91-2. 
Da 


[ioe the Carnatic, relisved Mohammed Ali, and was joined by Major 


“~ 
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sense, fortune and fame. He succeeded so well that in twenty years 
he was able to retire to his native land with the reputation of being one 
of the ablest leaders and richest men living. Nasir Jang, the English 
candidate for the Deccan, alternately buffeted and cajoled by Dupleix, 
was at length murdered by his own people;. Mohammed. Ali once 
more took refuge in, Trichinopoly ; Muzafiar Jang bestowed a huge 
reward and thie title of nawab upon Dupleix; and at the close of the 
year French affairs were at the high tide of prosperity. 

Their successes continued for some months longer. Early in 1751 
Dupleix despatched Bussy to conduct Muzaffar Jang to the Deccan 

ee install him as Nizam. On the march the prince was shot in a 

\'wayside scuffle with some malcontents who resisted his passage, 
Nothing daunted, Bussy selected another puppet, Salabat Jang, as 
Nizam, in. his place, and established him at Haidarabad, tlie capital _ 
of the province. In the Camatic a new personality came upon the - 
scene—Thomas Saunders, who moved from a minor factory to take * 
up the governorship of Madras, and determined at oncé that the 

/ English should intervene actively on behalf of Mghammed Ali. The © 
latter was still at Trichinopoly, and at the outset English aid brought » 
him little comfort. He was defeated by some local adversaries whom 
he attempted to punish, and a large body of his troops went over to 
Chanda Sahib. Thereafter, with a small English detachment sent to . 
relieve him, he was closely besieged by the French and their allies, 
stripped of every inch of his territory outside the walls, and apparently 
destined to succumb to the star of Dupleix. 

Robert Clive had been*a civilian since the Peace of 1748, He had, 
however, been employed on commissary duties with the armies in the , 
field, and had seen for himself tha desperate position of*Mohammed 
Ali, with whose fortunes those of the English were bound up. At 
this juncture, in July, 1751, he desired to be a soldier once more, and | 
Saunders granted him a captain’s commission. Since Lawrence had * 
temporarily quitted India, Clive became by common consent the ' 
leading British officer in the Carnatic. He immediately set out for 
Trichinopoly, fought his way through the besiegers, and returned with , 
a discouraging report and his.mind made up that only the boldest of 
measures could retrieve th§ situation, The measure he proposed was 
a surprise blow at ‘Arcot, the capital, which Chanda Sahib had denuded 
of troops for the siege of Trichinopoly. Saunders approved, and ¢ 
forwarded the prepatations with all the means in his power. His | 
utmost efforts could only provide (live with a force of 200 Europeans” 
and 600 sepoys, and this left less than 150 men in the garrisons of 
Madras and Fort St. David. Saunders, however, was a man who 
could risk all in the hands. of .a soldier he trusted. Clive_entered, 
Axcot on the first day of September, and took possession of the fort 

ithout difficulty: “ As he had calculated, Chanda, Sahib, was severely , 

it by the loss of his cayiital, and detached a large proportion of his army 
from Trichinopoly to retake it.” For fifty days Clive and his handful . 

é i 
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held the fort against from fifteen to twenty times their own numbers.. 
Thé watchful Marathas were struck with admiration, and ‘Morari 
Rao, one of their chiefs, undertook to come to the relief of the English. 
As a last resort the besiegers attempted to storm the fort, and after a 
night of fitrious fighting they were beaten off. Then they broke off 
the siege, and retreated in disorder, leaving Clive triumphant with 
less than half his original force surviving. Throughout the siege he 
had had but three British officers to help him. 

Thewlefence of Arcot changed the aspect of the war. By reviving 
English premes it placed the contending nations on a greater equality 
than before. Dupleix, with Bussy far away in the Deccan, looked in 
vain for a general to command his forces. He had capable officers, 
but none with the fearless genius of Clive. The latter took the field 
immediately, and improved his success. In December, 1751, he 
defedted Chanda Sahib’s army and its French auxiliaries at Arni,"and 
took Conjevaram,~, strong position commanding the road from Madras 
to Arcot. “The English, hitherto confined to the walls of their factories, 
were now beginning to overrun the province in the interest of their 
claimant, Mohammed Ali. 

All now depended upon the fate of the latter at Trichinopoly, which 
won tong since have fallen but for Clive’s enterprise elsewhere. The 
French officer in command of the besiegers was Jacques Francois Law, 
imephew of the financier. He was sluggish and obstinate in his methods, 

‘and nothing that Dupleix could urge sufficed to goad him to action 
while there was yet time to achieve success. .Harly in 1752 Lawrence 
arrived again in India and assumed the chief command. In company 
with Clive he set out to relieve Mohammed Ali. They defeated Law 
under the Walls of Trichinopoly, and. the French leader then, took ,/ 
refuge in an island hard by, formed by two channels of the River Cavery.7/ 
Dupleix appointed D’Auteuil, an aged officer, to march to the rescue. 

In sevenl weeks of confused fighting Clive foiled and ultimately 
captured D’Auteuil, Chanda Sahib also fell into the hands of his 
enemies, and finally Law and his troops surrendered. Trichinopoly 
had become the pivot of Dupleix’s schemes, had drawn like a magndt | 
all the fighting forces in the country, and was now the scene of | 
disaster which proved the ruin of the gre&t French statesman. i! 

Chanda Sahib did not long survive the failure. The chief who was 

' guarding him took an early opportunity to strike off his head and send 
it to Mohammed Ali. The latter assumed the full state of Nawab of 
the Carnatic, and Clive and Lawrenge, with other British officers, spent 
the remainder of 1752 in making his power a reality by capturing the 
French garrisons spread over the country. In the following year 

Clive returned to England for the sake of his health. Dupleix showed a 
-wonderful talent for retrieving misfortune. Recruits reached him 

- ‘from France, and he undertook once more to recover Trichinopoly 
in the interest of Chanda Sahib’s son. Bussy’ secure in the Deccan, 
reached out northwards to Masulipatam, and conquered the Northern 
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Circars, the coast province to the north of the Carnatic. Bussy indeed . 


looked ‘somewhat patronizingly upon Duypleix’s struggles, and recom- 
mended him to make peace with the English and concentrate upon 
the central Indian prospects. Dupleix, however, held on. In hig 
long duel with Lawrence he gained some military successés, but his 
treasury was now empty, and nothing but strong support from home 
could ultimately save him. Such was his position when a sudden 
blow ended his Indian career in the summer of 1754. 

News took long to reach Europe in the eighteenth century, and that 
of the Trichinopoly disaster of 1752 only came to hand in the following 
year. The directors of the French Company had long been dissatisfied 


with their governor-general, whose imperial projects they did not: 


* Wnderstand,! and whose indifference to trading interests enraged them, 

‘They now entered into negotiations with the English Company and 

* detarmined to recall Dupleix. Godeheu, his successor, reached Pondi- 
cherry in August, 1754. According to his instructions he sent Dupleix 
home im the next ship to sail, and made with the Madras government a 
treaty by which Mohammed Ali was recognized as Nawab, and both 

: sides undertook to interfere no more in native polities, The French 
retained their own factories, and Bussy was left undisturbed in virtual 
control of the Deccan. 

Admirers of Dupleix have described this treaty as a base betrayal. 
Opinion on the spot regarded it as favourable to the French, in view 
of the actual position of affairs. Dupleix himself claimed that he 
was on the point of victory. He lived nine years longer, suffering 
persecution and poverty, and sept the memoirs in which he built 
up that theory of his career which has, until recent times, been accepted 
at its face value. Modern writers have tended to refict strongly 
against him, One emphasizes the fact that Bussy’s expedition to the 

* Deccan was a mistake, since it removed from the coast the one general 
who could have stood up to Clive and Lawrence: “ The advantages 
derived from Bussy’s exploits were showy rather than substantial... 
The Deccan was not worth conquering.” * Another coldly describes 
his magnificence and his use of intrigue as “a commonplace mistake,” 

f holding that “ a, Huropean should meet Orientals not with their weapons 

jbut with his own.”® Thif at least is probably true, that he never 

| realized the nature of the defence with which a continued success 
would have brought him face to face—the sea-power of the British 
nation. 


(u) Clhiverin Bengal 


Throughout the bitter struggle in the Camatic the English and 
French in Bengal had traded side by. side exactly as though a profound 
“1 Dupleix full leined his plans to his Directors for the first time i 
panda of 1768 (Onley pp. 27044), Nt eels for the Ast timo in o mone 
*H, Dodwell, Dupleix ang Clive, London, 1920, pp. xvi, 101-2. 
5 Lyall, op. cit. pp. 101-5. 
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peace had prevailed. The contrast between the course of events in 
Bengal and in Sopthern India was largely due to the fact that in the 
former province the Huropeans were in presence of a real native power, 
which would have enforced the neutrality of its territories. This 
power was wielded from 1742 by Alivardi Khan, one of those adventurers 
who_had crossed the north-western mountains. to carve for himself 
kingdom in the Indian plains. As long as he lived affairs went well, 
although he was growing somewhat alarmed at the manner in which: 
the fereign traders, were taking root in his province. He died in 1756, 
leaving his throne to his nephew, a violent youth named Surajah 
: Dowlah.1 Immediately grievances old and new came to a head. 
The Company’s servants had a long-standing privilege of trading free 
of the internal tolls levied within the country. They had abused. it 
by allowing natives to traffic under their passes, and so to defraud the 
revenue. The authorities at Calcutta gave offence by sheltering a 
wealthy refugee from the Nawab’s displeasure and refusing to give him 
up. The news from the Carnatic, to the effect that native sovereigns 
were rapidly sinking to the status of vassals to the foreigners, was 
alarming to the Bengal ruler. His suspicions that a like fate was in 
preparation for himself gained ground from reports that new fortifica- 
tions were in progress at Calcutta. Alivardi Khan, old and desirous 
of peace, had left these problems to his successor. Surajah Dowlah 
determined to strike before the odds against him grew heavier. 

In actual fact the fortifications and garrison of Calcutta were in- 
commensurate with the size of the town and the wealth they had to 
defend. Prolonged immunity from the misfortunes which had assailed . 
Madras had rendered the English authorities neglectful and incompetent 
in all save commercial affairs. The measures which alarmed Surajah 
Dowlah were a belated effort to prepare the place for defence, not 
against himself, but against the French, in view of the approaching 
declaration of a new European war. Hostilities between Britain and 
France had been going on in America and at sea since the spung, of 
1755, and it seemed inevitable that they must shortly extend to India.? 
The Calcutta merchants sent the Nawab information to this effect 
when he questioned them about their new works, He saw his suspicions 
confirmed: the Europeans were bent upon making his province a 
second Carnatic. “I swear by the Great God and the prophets,” he 

- wrote, “ that unless the English consent to fill up their ditch and raze 
their fortifications ... I will not hear anything on their behalf, and 
will expel them totally out of sy" éounfry.” His displeasure fell 
likewise upon the French at Chandernagoro, but they were discreet 
enough to turn away wrath by a suave answer. 

Finding the English unimpressed by his menaces, to whose serious 


1 There ara many variations of the name. The above spelling is, if not the most 
accurate, the most familiar to the general reader. 0 

8The formal declaration of the Seven Years’ War took place in May, 1756, and the 
news reached India at the close of the year. 
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import they apparently gave little attention, Surajah-Dowlah gathered 
a large army, seized the minor factory at Kasimbazar, and marched 
upon Calcutta. The objects of his wrath had spoken the truth when 
they had declared that their preparations were against a French 
attack, for the nbw batteries were all on the river front, whilst on the 
land side the walls were ruinous and the field of fire obstructed by 
buildings. What followed constitutes the most terrible story of 
British India prior to the Mutiny, a story of desperate-heroism rendered 
fruitless by years of incompetence, of storm and panic followed by 
black tragedy. Macaulay’s version of it is still the most widely read 
by the general student, and it does a great injustice to many of his fellow 
countrymen, for the writer, here as elsewhere, did not hesitate to 
sacrifice accuracy to‘sweeping literary effect. Hesays: “ The servants 
of the Company ‘at Madras had been forced by Dupleix to beccine 
statesmen and soldiers. Those in Bengal were still mere traders, and 
were terrified and bewildered by the approachthg danger. The 


‘ governor, who had heard much of Surajah Dowlah’s cruelty, was 


frightened out of his wits, jumped into a boat, and took refuge in the 
nearest ship. The military commandant thought he could not do 
better than follow so good an example. The fort was taken after a 
feeble resistance ; and great numbers of the English fell into the hands 
of the conquerors.” 1 This suppresses much of the truth and suggests 
a very false impression of what took place. Sir George Forrest, on the 
other hand, shows that there was lack of direction and lack of all 
necessary materials, but that the majority of the Calcutta inhabitants, 
civilian as well as military, behaved with devoted courage, and that 
the resistance, although hopeless, was by no means feeble, Want of 


‘understanding caused the orderly evacuation to develop into a 


scramble for the ships, and the governor yielded to a momentary 
panic after freely exposing himself to the enemy’s fire. Those who ' 
remained fought until the Nawab’s troops had penetrated the defences ‘ 
under a flag of truce: “For three days a few soldiers and a motley 
gathering of civilians held a range of fragile buildings, encircled by a 
mouldering wall, against an army furnished with guns and Huropeans 
trained to use them, and @ yast host of armed men inspired by hatred 
and fanaticism. I¢ ended in disaster, but the men who did the fighting 
showed at the siege of Calcutta English courage at its very best.” * 
One hundred and forty-six Europeans surrendered when further 

resistance was useless. Their leader, John Zephaniah Holwell, was 
led before Surajah Dowlah and obtained a promise of good treatment. 
But the same night all the prisoners were thrust into the Black Hole, 
& narrow guard-room cell intended for two or three occupants. The 
stifling heat and lack of air killed the majority of them ere morning 
brought release: Holwell and twenty-two others alone came out alive. 
The atrocity was the work of a subordinate, but the Nawab made no 

1 Hesuy on Olive, gollected edit., 1889, p. 613 

* Forrest, op. cil. i pp. 311-12. 
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move to punish him, and expressed no regret for what had happened. 
He thus identified himself, in the minds of the English, with the author 
of the crime, although his attitude at the interview with Holwell had 
suggested a certain amount of goodwill. A few days after the tragedy 
of Calcutta he returned to his capital of Murshidahad in the belief, 
apparently, that his dealings with the English were finished. That 
they would send an army to bring him to account seems not to have 
entered his head. 

Teazards the close of 1755 Clive had returned to India. He was now 
lieutenant-colonel of the Company’s forces and a member of the Council 
of Madras. He landed, however, at Bombay with a view to operations 
for the expulsion of Bussy from the Deccan. The Bombay authorities 
did not think fit to proceed with this plan, but they found work for 
Clive and his troops in a campaign against the pirates who for a century 
past had infested the coast to the south of Bombay. Clive, in concert 
with Admiral Watson, destroyed the pirate strongholds and put an 
end to a nuisance which was beginning to have serious effects upon 
trade. He then sailed for Madras and took his seat on the Council. 
Shortly afterwards he became deputy-governor of Fort St. David. 

At this juncture came news of impending war with France, and the 
formation at Brest of a great naval and military expedition destined 
for the Carnatic. The Madras government expected the blow to fall 
within a few months, and considered themselves none too well prepared 
to meet it. Their consternation and perplexity were therefore con- 
siderable when they heard in August of the fall of Calcutta and the 
necessity of a punitive expedition for its recovery. After some dis- 
cussion they decided to take the risk of sending to Bengal most of theix 
available troops under Clive and the whole of the naval squadron under 
Admiral Watson. Clive received orders not only to recover Calcutta, 
butalso to obtain. confirmation of all former priviteges-and-reparation 
for the losses sustained. Nevertheless, if definite news arrived of the 
expected European war, he was to be ready to return immediately 
with the greater part of his force for the defence of Madras. 

The expedition sailed in the middle of October, 1756, and took six 
weeks to reach the mouth of the Hugli. IxJanuary the ships and 
the army advanced up the river, expelling the Nawab’s troops from the 
forts on its banks and retaking Calcutta with small difficulty. Soon 
afterwards the long expected declaration of war arrived from home, 
and the three hundred French troops at Chandernagore became 
potential allies of Surajah Dowlah. They, however, showed no eager- 
ness to assist the tyrant, and there was some talk, ultimately abandoned, 
of an Anglo-French neutrality in Bengal as in former wars. The 
Nawab now approached Calcutta with a great army. Clive fought an 
indecisive action against great odds, and the Nawab, disconcerted at 
the rough handling he received in place of an anticipated triumph, 
proposed to negotiate for peace. Clive, amxious to deal separately 
.with Chandernagore, and alarmed for the safety of Madras, thought 
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it best to comply. In February he agreed to a treaty by which he 
obtained all he had been sent to demand, except compensation for the 
losses of private individuals at the sack of Calcutta. 

The treaty did not terminate Clive’s difficulties. He could pot retum 
to Madras without disposing of the French peril. _ Bussy was expected 
to march into Bengal from the Deccan, and his junction with the 
garrison of Chandernagore would afford the Nawab a prospective 
means of revenge upon Calcutta. For the moment, however, Chan- 
dernagore was at Clive’s mercy. The Frenchmen, there desixé to 
treat for neutrality, but they confessed they had no power to bind 
their superiors at Pondicherry to honour the agreement. Clive there- 
fore reluctantly decided that he must take the French settlement, 
Much intricate negotiation ensued with the Nawab, who would not 
consent to the step. A rich native named Omichund acted as inter- 
mediary, and appears to have fomented strife by misrepresenting and 
betraying both parties. At length Clive and Watson cajoled the 
Nawab into sending an equivocal letter which they interpreted as a 
consent. In March they attacked Chandernagore, which capitulated 
after a desperate resistance. Surajah Dowlah was furious, but an 
Afghan invasion of northern India was causing him anxiety, and he 
did not yet dare to break openly with the English. They could see, 
nevertheless, that he intended mischief, and it seomed as if the departure 
for Madras must be indefinitely postponed. 

A solution of the problem now presented itself, which led to the 
establishment of British .sovereignty in Bengal. The wealthy and 
powerful men at the Nawab’s court were weary of a master who 
rivalled Nero in cruelty, violence and fickloness. No subject who 
Niwas worth plundering felt safe. Some of these malcontents therefore 
‘Peonspired to seek English aid in dethroning the tyrant and setting up 

another ruler in his place. They chose MirJafar, one of theiz.qwn 
number, to be the new Nawab of Bengal. Through the agency of the 
shifty Omichund ‘they comiitinicated the design to Clive. The latter 
had no seruple in acceding toit. Bussy was still thought to be marching 
from the Deccan; Surajah Dowlah delayed the expulsion of the re- 
maining Frenchmen from Bengal, and was reported to have enlisted 
them secretly in his own servite ; and the importunities of the defence- 
less Madras government became ever more urgent. Clive therefore 
wrote soothing letters to Surajah Dowlah, and issued orders to his 
own troops which seemed to indicate that he had given up all ideas 
of a continued campaign. The plotyappeared to be going well when 
Omichund revealed his true nature. He demanded a share of the 
plunder of the Bengal treasury which would have amounted to a 
million sterling. In default he threatened to betray all to the Nawab 
and compass the murder of the English envoys at his court. But in 
blackmailing Clive he mistook his man. Clive laid the matter before 
the Council at Caloutta, and proposed to hoodwink the too confident 
traitor. Two versions of the agreement with Mir Jafar were drawn- 
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up, the one on, white paper, the other on red. The former, to be 
treated as genuine, contained no mention of Omichund’s reward ; 
the latter, to be disavowed at the final settlement, conceded his demands 
in an explicit clause. Omichund was shown only the sham treaty. 
Tt bore the names of Clive and all the leading Englishmen in Bengal. 
One signature was a forgery. Admiral Watson had refused to put 
his name to the document, and the others had written it for him.2 
In the middle of June Clive began his march from Calcutta with 
300@,men to the battle which was to decide the fate of Bengal. He 
knew Surajah Dowlah’s army many times outnumbered his own, but 
he counted upon Mir Jafar’s promise to desert with a large part of it 
when the moment came. On approaching Plassey, where the enemy 
was encamped, he began to experience misgiyings, for it became 
probable that Mir Jafar was either false or so unnerved that nothing 
could be expected from him, A.council of war advised delay, and 
Clive himself agreed with its opinion, A fresh assurance from Mir 
Jafar, however, caused him to reverse the decision, and he ordered his 
army forward.? During the night of June 22 the British force arrived 
at Plassey Grove, an orchard of mango trees with brick house adjoin- 
ing. Surajah Dowlah with 50,000 men lay encamped a mile to the 
northward. In the morning Clive drew out his troops on the edge of 
the grove, whilst the enemy extended in a semicircle over the wide 
plain in front, preparing to attack. A four hours’ cannonade followed, 
and Surajah Dowlah, a prey to indecision, listened to the advice of 
those who were plotting his ruin and ordered his army to draw back 
to its camp. Clive intended to let them»go, thinking that he could 
best decide the campaign by a night attack on the undisciplined host. 
But a subdrdinate officer forced his hand by advancing without orders. 
Clive therefore continued the movement; the Nawab’s army broke 
up in panic and streamed away towards Murshidabad, Syrajah Dowlah 


t ‘ ‘ : 
egies’ 
1 The exact truth regarding this transaction has never den fully cleared up. Col. 
G. B, Malleson in-his-Life of ‘Clive, London, 1882, pp. 229-33, throwa doubt upon Omi- 
chund’s tieachery. \ But Sir G. Forrest (Clive, i. pp. 419-20) shows that that at leas 
rests upon substantial eviderice. “Neither is it doubtful that Watson declined to sign, 
the red treaty. But certain witnesses, examined fifteen years later, and retailing in , 
part hearsay evidenco, declared that although hg would not actually sign, he made’ 
no objection to his name being forged, and that it was done with his full cognizance. 
Such a jesuitical quibble is certainly strange in o British admiral, and especially 

in one so candid, stubborm and fearless as Watson showed himself to be. A witness 
hostile to Clive stated that the admiral was not privy at the time to the imposture. 
He died two months after the framing of the treaty, leaving no record of his own side 
of the matter save that embodied in conyprsations with the above-mentioned witnesses. 
The latter seem to have committed nothing to writing at the time, and their recollea- 
tions in 1772 were naturally vague and — The extent of Clive’s responsibility 
for the forgery thus remains undecided. His treatment of Omichund will ever be 
variously judged so long as men take their stand upon absolute or relative canons of 
conduct. Macaulay decides against him, arguing that the whole = of the 
British in the east depends upon the inviolability of their pledged word. But society, 
in our day at least, has no meroy for the blackmailer, and its guardians show no sorupla 
in outwitting him by such means as Clive adopted. * 


- ® Forrest, i pp. 446-8. 
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himself setting the example ; and Mir Jafar, who had hovered all day 
on the edge of the fight without committing himself, rode in to con- 
gratulate the victors. 

Clive concealed the contempt which he must have felt for the time. 
server, and accompanied him to Murshidabad. Surajah DofWlah fied 
as they entered the city, Within a few days he was betrayed, brought 
back, and murdered by Mir Jafar’s son, who made haste to accomplish 
the deed before the English could intervene. With the traitor Omi- 
chund the conquerors dealt next. He was told the story of the skam 
treaty and inexorably denied a penny of his demand. The treasury 
indeed contained not a twentieth part of its expected riches, and the 
Company had to be content with payment by instalments of its inflated 
claims. With the establishment of Mir Jafar upon the throne the 
difficulties of the English did not cease, for it speedily became apparent 
that English force alone could keep him there. The Nawab’s dominions 
comprised the three provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, with a 
vast population, industrious and unwarlike, ruled by an official class 
mainly recruited from the Mohammedan adventurers of the north-west. 
Permeating the whole mass were thousands of professional soldiers 
belonging to the fighting races of India, living by civil war, and ready 
to sell their swords to any who would lead them to plunder. The 
English had effectively destroyed the prestige of the Nawab’s govern- 
ment. If they had attempted to subside into their former status of 
mere traders universal anarchy would have followed ; they had there- 
fore to stand by the throne of their puppet and endeavour to rule the 
country through him, Clive perceived that the scheme was faulty 
and that its logical outcome was full British sovereignty, but for the 
present he had to do his best to make it a success. The year 1758 was 

assed in asserting the Nawab’s authority over the outlying chiels. 
Barly in 1759 Clive defeated an invasion by an outside coalition led 
by the Nawab of Oudh and a son of the Mogul emperor. In reward 
Mir Jafar granted him a jagir or estate worth £30,000 a year, an 
acquisition which afterwards cost him dear. In the same year a 
Dutch armament appeared in the Hugli with the thinly-veiled intention 
of disputing the British supremacy. Although the two nations were 
at peace in Hurope Clive did not hesitate to attack and destroy the 
Dutch ships and capture the Dutch factory of Chinsura, holding that 
a reference of the matter to the distant home authorities would entail 
irreparable damage in Bengal. In February, 1760, he quitted India 
for the second time, leaving to his,successors in Bengal a gigantic 
problem of administration which his energy had temporazily soothed 
but had not solved. 

Clive bears’ the immediate responsibility for the whole British 
policy towards Surajah Dowlah and for the conquest of his country. 

+ is @ transaction which brings us face to face with the ethics of the 
eighteenth century. By the standards of a later age, based upon the 
+ He wrote to Pitt to that effect in 1759 (Lyall, op. cit. p. 144). 
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moral obligation of the strong Huropean to the dependent native, it 
is hardly defensible. But to Clive and his fellows the future was a 
sealed book. In their own eyes they were the weaker side, and the 
native powers of incalculable strength and wealth ; and to the weak 
all weapons were permissible. In the use to whieh they put their 
incredible victory later generations have found much that is sordid and 
shameful. They enriched themselves, they exploited their conquest 
for the benefit of their Company, they showed little concern for the 
feeBie population which produced the wealth they seized. In this 
again they were but men of their age, the product of the mercantile 
imperialism which judged all issues by the interest of the parent 
state, basing its power as much upon kidnapping and massacre in 
unknown African villages, and upon slave-gaags labouring in the 
western plantations, as upon the stored-up plunder of the east. The 
man of action has little time in which to consider the ethics of his 
deeds. He takés them ready-made from his priests and philosophers, 
And so far these latter classes in England, and indeed in all Europe, 
had made little protest against the empire-building methods of their 
day. But the time was now at hand when a new humanitarian school 
was to arise to insist upon fair treatment for the coloured races under 
the white man’s rule. 


(iii) Lally and the fall of French India 


Whilst Clive was establishing British and destroying French influence 
in Bengal a complementary destruction”of French power had been 
accomplighed in southern India. Its story is no Jess important than 
the one we have just related, but it has a simplicity of plot and a 
concentration of interest which enable its salient facts to be told in a 
shorter space. It is in effect the single-handed struggle of a violent 
and masterful personality, unbalanced though tinged with genius, 
unaided and even thwarted by subordinates, against a combination 
of sane and level-headed mediocrities, true to their salt and standing 
loyally by one another. The latter party triumphed, less perhaps by 
reason of their own merits than by the preponderance of material 
resources upon their side. if 

The Comte de Lally, son of an exiled Irish Jacobite, was a man 

pon whose character historians are in substantial agreement. He 

‘fas utterly without fear, headstrong and passionate, personally 
onest and contemptuous of dishonesty in others, prejudiced in opinions 
‘which he formed on slender information, and suspicious of the motives 
fof all who held views contrary to his own. At the opening of the 
‘Seven Years’ War he was fifty-four years of age and the holder of 
ja brilliant military record gained in the European campaigns of 
‘the French army. His timely action at the critical moment was 
ae to have snatched victory from defeat at Fontenoy ten years 
* before, 
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The French government contemplated a strong expedition to India 
from the time whon a new war with England became imminent in 
1765. They continued to toy with the subject throughout the next 
two years, in spite of Lally’s derisive recommendation, when asked 
for his advice, that “ whatever course you adopt, it is primarily neces. 
sary that you should think and act at the same time.” It happened 
therefore that, whilst Clive and Watson were actually upon the 
Coromandel Coast in May, 1756, Lally did not even sail from France 

‘until May, 1757. About six months of this delay.was due te“the 
admiral of the expedition, Comte d’Aché, who returned to port for 
‘ trivial reasons after first sailing, and afforded the government an 
opportunity of reducing the strength of the force by one-third. As 
finally constituted Laily’s army numbered about 2000 regular troops, 
and the fleet nine ships, of which one belonged to the French navy and 
the remainder to the East India Company. - The passage to India 
occupied nearly twelve months more, for which again Lally blamed 
d’Aché, and the ships did not drop anchor at Pondicherry until the 
end of April, 1758. We have already seen the disturbance to English 
plans which the mere menace of the expedition had caused. Had it 
arrived a year earlier it might have prevented the conquest of Bengal. 

Lally reached Pondicherry in no amiable frame of mind. Bis 
instructions were to attack the English strongholds on the coast, to 
ignore the interior and the system of native alliances dear to Bussy 
and Dupleix, and to recall the former from the Deccan if he thought 
fit. He had been wamed also that corruption was rampant at Pondi- 
cherry, and enjoined to effett reforms with a strong hand.1 What he 
found on his arrival confirmed the prejudices with, which he had set 
out. M. de Leyrit, the governor, had made no preparations for a 
campaign, could give him no information about the topography of the 
country or the defences of the English settlements, and protested 
that his treasury was empty. Lally did not conceal the fact that he 
thought the Pondicherry officials were rogues and traitors, and they 
on their side placed their hatred of the general before their duty to 
their country. Bre long he was describing the place as “ this Sodom, 
which it is impossible but the fire of the English must destroy sooner or 
later, even though that of heaven should not.” 

In spite of his exasperation with de Leyrit he acted without a 
‘moment’s loss of time, On the day of his landing he collected the 
troops in Pondicherry and marched them to Cuddalore, which he 
took without difficulty. Meanwhilerd’Aché, with the soldiers from 
Europe still on board his fleet, fought an action with Admiral Pocock, 
Watson’s successor, whom Clive had despatched from Bengal a month 
before. D’Aché, although he lost none of his ships, had the worst 


2 Lally’s instructions are given fully in Tibulle Hamont’s Lally-Tollendul, Paris, 
1887, pp. G6-71. The corruption at Pondi was of long standing : Dupleix had 


held that the amagsing of private fortunes the Com: servants was periectl 
sfensibla (Dodwell, op. oil a. 110). bd ae ie e a 
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of the encounter and suffered severely in casualties to his crews, already 
enfeebled by the long voyage. Lally demanded from Pondicherry the 
provision of transport and the enlistment of coolies for the service of 
his army. The officials folded their hands and gave him no help. 
Then, adcording to an English account, he presse_ indiscriminately 
every brown-skinned man whom he could catch, irrespective of caste 
or status, and set them to drag his guns to Tort St. David. By this 
action he forfeited the respect and affection for France which Dupleix 
hats:so laboriously built up. For the moment, however, his tem- 
pestuous energy carried him to success. A month after his first landing 
Fort St. David, reckoned the strongest fortress in India, hauled down 
its flag. Clive, who knew the place, expressed bitter contempt for the 
defenders ; but they complained that they werg short of powder and 
that the bombardment had destroyed their water-supply. 

Lally’s next object was the capture of Madras, to be followed by an 
expedition to Bengal. But Madras was far away, and the undertaking 
demanded an expenditure of treasure which Pondicherry could not or 
would not supply. D’Aché also had left him, and had gone to cruise 
for British merchantmen in the neighbourhood of Ceylon. De Leyrit 
and Lavaur, a Jesuit priest who had been a confidant of Dupleix, now 
suggested a sinedey in which they were certain the money could be 
raised. The kingdom of Tanjore lay to the southwards, close to the 
French settlement of Karikal. One of the Fort St. David prisoners 
was a native prince with pretensions to the throne. Why not use 
him as an instrument for blackmailing the existing rajah into the 
payment of fifty-six lacs of rupees said toebe due under an old bond of 
1750? Lally, averse to native entanglements, demurred, but at 
length, séeing no altemnative, consented. It is open to doubt whether 
his advisers were disinterested.1 Lally marched his hungry soldiers 
down the coast to Karikal, where he counted on finding victuals, He 
found on arrival that d’Aché’s fleet had carried off the bulk of the supply. 
From the countryside also he got no help, for the natives fled in terror 
at his approach. Nevertheless, plundering and threatening, he 
entered Tanjore and began the siege of the capital. The rajah had 
been willing to compromise until an Wnglish reinforcement and a 
brutal threat from Lally to send him e a slave to the Isle of France 
determined him to resist to the last. The English flect again defeated 
d’Aché, who then quitted the coast in despair. Lally found himself 
without supplies to finish the campaign, and retreated to Pondicherry 
at the end of August. < 

In the meanwhile the French at Pondicherry had seized a rich Dutch 
vessel under pretext of reprisal, and the money found in her gave 
Lally new hopes of besieging Madras. Before doing so he insisted upon 
a step which completed the ruin of Dupleix’s work. Whilst marching 

2 Hamont (pp. 103-4) describes Lavaur as “le tenjateur” and ‘‘Je plus dangereux 


des intrigants,” and plainly states ot a later stage that he was bent upon Lally’s ruin 
Dodavell (p. 155) hol that Laveur was ot this time sincere. 
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on Tanjore he had sent orders to Bussy to abandon the Deccan and 
join him with all his troops except a detachment under the Marquis 
de Conflans for the retention of the Northern Circars, Bussy was cut 
to the heart, but he obeyed. On meeting Lally he pleaded to be sent 
back. Lally listened coldly and declined to alter his decifion. In 
his own mind he was convinced that Bussy, like all other Franco- 
Indians, was 2 dishonest schemer thinking first of his own interests, 
Bussy on his aide, considering his superior’s proceedings, set him down 
as @ madman marked for destruction. To increase Lally’s disgustethe 
French colonels, although of higher military rank than Bussy, requested 
that the latter should be second-in-command in supersession of their 
own. claims. ae 
Thus reinforced, Lally, in the la8t days of 1758, set out to besiege 
Madras. The governor was now George Pigot, a worthy successor 
of Saunders, and the veteran Colonel Lawrence commanded the 
troops. Having long notice of what was intended, they had made full 
preparations for defence, calling in the outlying garrisons +6 their 
assistance. On the French side few had hopes of success, and the 
eneral attitude was well expressed by an officer who said that it was 
Fetter to die by a bullet on the glacis of Madras than of hunger in 
Pondicherry. Clive also, looking on from Bengal, was in nowise 
perturbed. ‘I am confident,” he wrote to Pitt, “ before the end of 
this year, they will be near their last gasp in the Carnatic, unless some 
very unforeseen event interpose in their favour.” He based his 
confidence on superior sea~power and the wealth and supplies of Bengal. 
Lally fixed his headquarters outside the walls in Pigot’s country 
house, which the governor had considerately left furnished for his use. 
The French occupied the Black Town, but could make little” progress 
with their works against Fort St. George. They missed their one 
great opportunity when a large proportion of the garrison, retiring from 
an unsuccessful sortie, might have been cut off and captured. The 
unlucky Bussy, it was said, interfered for some unexplained reason to 
forbid the movement which would have compassed their destruction. 
The siege dragged on with Lally personally commanding in the trenches 
whilst many of his officers and men were busy conveying their plunder 
to Pondicherry. The besiegeé had more to eat than the besiegers, 
for bands of native horsemen scoured the country in the English 
interest cutting off the supplies of the French. Lally himself declared 
that he had not eaten bread nor tasted wine for eleven days. At 
length he could hold on no longer. Although the breach was imper- 
fectly opened he gave orders for the assault. But a few hours tetas 
the time appointed sails appeared on the horizon. It was Admiral 
Pocock’s fleet with substantial reinforcements. The siege at once 
broke up, and Lally returned to Pondicherry amid the jeers of its 
inhabitants, . 
On the same day (Marche7, 1759) another siege was beginning in the 
Northern Circars, The native chiefs of that region, finding Bussy’s 
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strong hand withdrawn and the feeble Conflans left in his place, 
revolted and applied to Calcutta for assistance. Clive saw the prospect 
of a great advantage and despatched Colonel Francis Forde with a 
force equal to that of the French. Forde defeated Conflans at the 
Battle o}Condore in December, 1758, and after an interval followed him 
to Masulipatam, the strongly fortified capital of the region. Forde’s 
prospects before Masulipatam seemed almost ’as hopeless as those of 
Lally at Madras. Finally, when a native force sent by Salabat Jang 
wag, approaching in relief, he stormed the place by night and compelled 
Conflans to lay’ down his arms. The Nizam of the Deccan then 
abandoned the French alliance and ceded the whole of the Northern 
Circars to the English Company. . 

After the failure at Madras the war in the Carnatic languished for a 
time. Lally was at the end of his resources, and the English were not 
yet strong enough for active measures against him. Towards the 
end of 1759 Colonel Eyre Coote, an officer who had served at Plassey, 
artived at Madras to take over the command from the aged Lawrence. 
At the same time Lally took the field, with discontented officers and 
mutinous troops, to endeavour some stroke for the restoration of his 
position. Lally laid siege to the fortress of Wandewash in the country 
south-east of Arcot. Coote came up to its relief, and a battle followed 
which was decisive principally by reason of the engagement in it of 
nearly all the European troops on either side. For a time the fortune 
of the day was doubtful. Then the disaffection which had long been 
the bane of the French once more displayed itself. Lally called upon 
his cavalry to charge, and they refused to follow him. At the same 
moment @ panic broke out in another part of his line owing to an 
accidental explosion. Bussy, attempting to retrieve the misfortune, 
was taken prisoner. Lally himself was wounded, and his army fled 

‘from the field. This battle (January 22, 1760) was the prelude to the 
siege of Pondicherry. 

The siege did not begin for some months. Coote occupied that time 
in capturing all the French strongholds in the Carnatic so that there 
sisal be no hope of relief when at last he invested his enemy’s capital. 
Arcot, Karikal, Fort St. David and Cuddalore fell in quick succession. 
Lally heard from D’Aché that the Freach government had forbidden 

‘the fleet to return to the Coromandel Coast, and at the same time men 


1 Hamont regards Forde’s expedition as the culminating stroke of Clive’s career. 
“ Oen dtaitfait! Clive avait le droit d’étre fier ; & force de jugement, do clairvoyance, 
de volonté, d’énergie, d’habileté & prpfiter des_circonstances, d’esprit de suite, de 
génie, pour tout dire en un mot, il triomphait. Et quel triomphe que le sien, le fruit 
de la politique et de Pépée! Dopuis le début de sa carriére, oe héros avait fait bien 
du mal & notre pays. O'était lui at avait inventé tout un systémo de lutte contre 
Dupleix. Sur les champs de bataille ot il avait paru, la France Vavyait vu ébranler 
aa fortune.... La conquéte de Mazulipatam couronnait tous cas exploits; elle lea 
dépasanit méme, car elle était d’une portée politique immense. C’était le coup mortel 
donné 4 Vinfluence frangaise. Notre pays ne perdait pas seulement une armée et 
une forteresso, il perdait 'Inde. Le aux ninins de PAngieterre, o’était le 
donjon de la oitadelle aux mains de l’ennemi” (Lally-Tollendal, pp. 190-1). 
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and munitions were pouring into Madras. In September the close 
siege of Pondicherry began, although the town had for some time 
heen virtually cut off from the outside world. Coote showed no 
eagerness to anticipate by an assault the result which he knew to be 
inevitable. Lally, thwarted and baited unceasingly by the civilian 
officials, held out to the last. On January 16, 1761, when his victuals 
were finished to the last grain of rice, he surrendered. The victors 
demolished the fortifications and the houses, and removed the popula- 
tion to their own settlements. vee 

The Treaty of Paris in 1763 restored to France thé skeleton of her 
Indian possessions—Chandernagore, Pondicherry and the rest, un- 
fortified, denuded of their supporting districts, and denuded by 
consequence of most of their trade. In every subsequent war they 
fell into British hand§, and at each subsequent peace they have been 
restored on the like terms. But the events of 1757-61 were nevertheless 
decisive, for never since that time has there been the least prospect 
of a French empire being founded in India. Two other events round 
off the long drama. On May 9, 1766, Lally, after long confinement 
in the Bastille, was led out to the Place de Grave and beheaded. He 
had, declared his enemies, betrayed Pondicherry to the English, the 
nation which he hated in every fibre of his being. The sentence was o 
judicial murder, and has long been ng eo as such. Three years 
afterwards a royal decree abolished the French Company of the Indies 
and threw open the remnants of the trade. The Company had never 
paid its way, and since 1725 had lost capital to the amount of 169 
millions of francs. : 


CHAPTER V 


THE CLASH OF EMPIRES, 1739-1763 
: 

Iw 1789 the competition between the colonial empires of Britain and 
France transferred itself from the commercial to the military stage. 
The declaration of that year was indeed launched against Spain. But 
in the minds of those who used Jenkins’ Har and the political un- 
popularity of Walpole as a means of subverting the peace there lurked 
a suspicion that behind Spain stood France.” A Bourbon world-power, 
they declared, united in defiance of the Treaty of Utrecht, was: pre- 
paring to challenge the world-power of Great Britain. The suspicion 
was in part justified. Six years previously the two Bourbon monarchs 


had signed the Family Compact, a secret treaty designed, amongst 
other objects, for the recovery of Gibraltar and the curtailment of | 


England’s commercial privileges. But in- France two, parties and two 
policies co-existed. The court and thé ‘inner ciréle of statesmen 
thought first of European ‘aggression, the conquest of the Netherlands, 
the advance to the Rhine. Outside this circle was what passed, in 
the then state of French society, for a popular movement, the work 
of the adventurers and the poorer noblesse, to whom active military 
service offered the only means of livelihood, These men wearied of 
the tedious subtleties of the higher statesmanship, and they directed 
themselves to maritime and colonial aggression. It was their ambition 
which commercial England feared. In India it produced its Bussy 
and its Dupleix; in America a series of combative governors, the 
stronghold of Louisbourg, and the fortiffid link of the Ohio between 
New France and the Mississippi. But all the while the inner circle of 
government at home was betraying it. The French army grew, 
whilst the French navy stagnated. When war came the fleet was 
only half as strong as Hngland’s » neither had France urged upon her 
Spanish partner the importance of due naval preparation. 

France, then, cumbered herself with two simultaneous ambitions, 
mutually destructive because she was unable to support simultaneously 
the cost of both. England also, of necessity and not of choice, was 
hampered. by a European caré. ‘The King of England was also the 
Elector of Hanover, wedged defenceless between the predatory armies 
‘of Prussia and France. Honour and policy alike forbade the sacrifice 

22 386 
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of the Electorate in an English quarrel, and the obligation went far to 

neutralize the preponderance of England upon the sea. Unless our 
armies and our gold could defend Hanover our fleets must make con. 
quests in vain, for what they gained in war would have to be surrendered 
Astansom atthe peace. The great conflict had therefore its continental 
as’well as its oceanic side. The former is, in its details, beyond the 
scope of this book, but we must never forget its existence while con- 
sidering the fortunes of the latter. 

For convenience we have treated separately the Indian aspect of 
the struggle, That remained always in the minds of the combatants 
accessory to the play of events in the main theatre, the Atlantic Ocean 
and its islands and continental coasts. Here lay the great quadrilateral 


of trade and sea-power, with its controlling points in Europe, Africa, . 


the Antilles and America. Here passed and repassed the ships of the 
three nations, bearing their slaves and sugar and skins and foodstufis, 
their rum and muskets and scalping-kmives wherewith to set red men 
killing white. For the monopoly of this arena the old empires staked 
their wealth and their future with the true gambling frenzy of the 
eighteenth century, and for it all three perished, the French at onve, 
the British and the Spanish in the second and third generations ; and 
out of their ruins grew the modern world in which we live to-day. 
Before Walpole declared war upon Spain he had already sent a fleet 
under Admiral Vernon to the Caribbean Sea. In November, 1739, 
this armament captured Porto Bello, the successor of Drake’s Nombre 
de Dios. Vernon destroyed and abandoned his prize, but the ease 
with which he had taken-it convinced Walpole’s opponents of the 
rightness of their policy, and set them planning a more systematic 
campaign against the wealth of South America. With this object 
in view two expeditions were prepared in 1740, the one consisting of a 
fleet and army to reinforce Vernon and enable him to subjugate the 
Spanish Main and Indies as Cromwell had planned to do a century 
before, the other a squadron under Admiral George Anson, to round 
Cape Horn, raid the Pacific coasts of Chili, Peru and Mexico, and prey 
upon the rich traffic plying between China, the Philippines and Panama. 
Anson's expedition, consisting of five ships of war and three auxiliaries, 
was the first to sail, in September, 1740. Its composition shows that 
Walpole had been wise in his forebodings, for the warlike resources of 
the country were in a state of incredible confusion. The troops ordered 
on board were five hundred out-pensioners of Chélsea Hospital : “ Mz. 
Anson was greatly chagrined at having such a decrepit detachment 
allotted to him... and solicited strefiuously to have them exchanged ; 
but he was told that persons who were supposed to be better judges of 
soldiers than he diought them the properest men that could be employed 
on this occasion, And upon this determination they were ordered on 
board the squadron on the 5th of August ; but instead of five hundred, 
there came on board no more than two hundred and fifty-nine, for all 
those who had limbs and strength to walk out of Portsmouth deserted, 
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“leaving behind them only such as were literally invalids, most of them 
being sixty years of age, and some of them upwards of seventy.” + 

Many of the seamen were in no better state than the soldiers: the 
grim sufferings which inevitably followed may be read at length in 
¢he account from which the above extract is taken. Perhaps the 
most extraordinary fact of all is that Anson fulfilled his mission. Hea 
entered the Pacific, took some of the smaller places on the coast, and 
captured a rich galleon with a lading worth £500,000. He then 
traversed the Indjan Ocean and rounded the Cape of Good Hope, 
reaching home in 1744 with one ship and one-fifth of his men surviving. 
Had he been better equipped, his historian contends, he might have 
made Chili an independent state under British protection, opened 
communication with Europe across the Isthmus, and permanently 
severed the neck of Spanish America as other strategists had sought 
to do in former days. Perhaps it was fortunate for his country that 
such dreams werd not fulfilled. 

In the meanwhile Vernon collected at Jamaica a great fleet with 
15,000 seamen and a landing force of 10,000 troops, some of the latter 
being American colonists. With these he laid siege to Cartagena, 
the principal ae of the Spanish Main. The Spanish government was 

jnecreles and indolent, and its colonies ill provided with tangible means 
tof defence. But, just as a Russian Tsar boasted of his General January 
jand General Febtuary, so Spariish America might claim to be under 
ithe protection of General Pestilence. A terrible outbreak of fever 
‘smote Vernon’s command and forced it to quit the attempt on Carta- 
gena after it had failed to succeed by ass&ult. A descent upon the 
coast of Cuba had the like result, and the wrecks of the greatest arma- 
ment which England had yet sent to the Caribbean drew off without 
accomplishing any of the conquests expected at the opening of the 
struggle. This was practically the end of the Jenkins’ Har War. 

In 1740 the question of the Austrian Succession had called Europe y 
to arms. Iingland and France took opposite sides, at first in the , 
character of auxiliaries, In 1743 the Bourbon kings renewed the 

» Family Compact, and early in the following year war was formally 
* declared between George IY. and Louis XV. French aggression in 
: the Netherlands had brought the Dutch al&o into the field, and George 
IL., crossing to the continent in person, had won the battle of Dettingen 
with the assistance of his allies, Early in 1744 the French government 
planned an invasion in’ the Jacobite interest, collecting over 10,000 
troops at Dunkirk and a large Geet at Brest. There were at the 
moment not 7000 regular soldiers*in England, and the old county 
militia had been suffered to decay out of existence. The Brest fleet 
came into the narrow seas and the invading'army began to embark. 
A British squadron under Sir John Norris sighted the enemy off 

1 Anson’a Voyage, by Richard Walter, chaplain of the flagship. The Dictionary 

Brrr Biography states that Walter wrote his account practically from Anson’s 
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Dungeness, but ere the opponents could engage a great storm scattered 
‘them. The French lost twelve transports with their troops and gave 
up the project. The Anglo-French war began at the same time in the 
Mediterranean, A fleet commanded by Admiral Mathews pursued 
twelve Spanish “warships into Toulon and blockaded tifem there, 
In February, 1744, they came out in company with the French Mediter- 
ranean squadron. Mathews engaged them and suffered something 
like a defeat, chiéfly owing to dissensions amongst his officers. By the 
sentence of the‘subsequent courts-martial he and some of his ceptaing 
were cashiere «but Captain Edward Hawke emerged from the affair 
with credit, hving captured the only prize taken in the action. 
” Tn’ Ameéptca fighting began in the same year, the French from, 
Tiouisbourg descending upon Nova Scotia and taking its capital, 
“Annapolis, Since this was the only town, aiid the agiicultural popula. 
tiofl wate éxclusively French, the event amounted to a virtual conquest 
of the province. New England took alarm, and Me&sachusetts under 
its energetic governor William Shizley was foremost in preparing for a 
counterstroke in 1745. Shirley adopted the bold plan of attackin 
Louisbourg itself, although it was strongly situated and its defenc 
were reckoned to have cost £1,000,000. He organised some 400 } 
New England volunteers and entrusted their command to William 
Pepperell, a Boston merchant. “A British “tiival squadron under 
Comtiiodors Warren ‘co-operated. In six weeks “with the help of 
gunners from the fleet and extraordinary good fortune” Pepperell 
took Louisbourg and its garrison of 2500 professional trggps, ‘The 
news ardtided intense enthusiasm in London. Jt was the first real 
success of the war, whilst in other directions the outlook yas.gloomy 
in the extreme, for the Duke of Cumberland had just been beaten on 
‘the continent at Fontenoy and the Young Pretender had landed in 
Scotland and routed the English at Prestonpans. Shirley and Pepperell 
treceived baronetcies, and the American colonist stood forth for the 
ee time as a fighting man in the eyes of the home population. Shirley, 
/his appetite whétted by success, urged the complete conquest of Canada, 
“and prepazed. to raise 10,000 Americans for the work in 1746. The 
British government agreed, and promised five regular regiments and a 
fleet. But the Duke of Newcastle changed-his-plan.and.diverted the 
English forces to an attempt upon Lorient, and Shirley alone could 
effect nothing of importance: “~~ °F ern 
ates the war the French navy grew steadily weaker as the result 
* partly of the capture of merchant seamen and partly of the financial 
. demands made by the army. Two battles in 1747 completed its ruin. 
{In May Anson destroyed off. Qape Finisterra-ajaint.squadron, part of 
‘which was destined for the recon uees of Louisbourg and part for the 
“support of. Ix ia: OF tine French battleships and eight 
armed Indiamen, the English captured six and four respectively, and 
by so doing rendered impossible any further French offensives 
in America and India. In October, Hawke, now an admiral, with # 
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so they were something more than the exponents of a Canadian 
ambition. France itself was awake to the importance of the colonial 
question. A home official wrote at this time: “The English will 
rule the seas through their fleets and the land through their wealth,: 
and Ametica will furnish them with the means of digtating to Europe 
... France alone is in a position to prevent this catastrophe, and 
France must do so for her own sake and that of'all Europe.” +» 
The English were by no means content to admit a French monopoly 
eyen of the Great Lakes, and in 1727 Governor Burnet of New York 
ad built at his own expense Fort Oswego on Lake Ontario midway 
between Niagara and Frontenac. At the same time the people of 
Virginiagnd Pennsylyania awoke. to..the.passihilities..of."the Ohio 
region, and British traders were active there as eqrly as 1740. Shortly 
after the closé of the war in 1748 some leading men in England and 
Virginia formed a partnership known as the Ohio Company and secured 
a royal gidtit of 600,000 ‘acres ‘in ‘the Ohio valley. They began im-, 
mediately to push their scheme, undertaking to settle two-fifths of 
their territory within a few years and to use the remainder as an‘ area’ 
for Indian trade. In 1749 another group calling itself the Loyal 
Company .received 800,000 acres somewhat further to the southwards 
in the country lying west of Virginia and North Carolina; and two 
years later yet another Virginia concem, the Greenbriar Company, 
obtained a title to 100,000 acres on the Greenbriar River, a tributary 
of the Kanawha, in which region they immediately began surveying 
operations.” - It is thus evident that the English colonists were preparing 
to cross the mountains in force. e 
As the English moved westwards the French simultaneously pressed 
southwards from the lakes; itis indeed difficult as well as profitless 
to decide which party was technically in the right. In 1749 small 
bodies of French troops descended the Allegheny and the Ohio, and 
began to trade with the Indians and set up inscriptions claiming the 
country for France. [La Galissoniaze, governor of Canada, was Active 
in pursuing this policy, recognizing that in effective occupation by 
6n-military colonists the English were certain to outatrip the Canadiana, 
Sir William Johnson, who had interests in the western Indian trade, 
sent warnings to New York and Pennsyévania, and Robert Dinwiddie, / 
‘the governor of Virginia, also reafised that a crisis was‘at hand. “Iu. 
1751 the French arrested English traders on the Ohio and warned.them 
‘not to persist in their business. At the same time Dinwiddie was 
considering a plan to build a fort at the point where the Allegheny ° 


1 Cambridge Modern History, vi. pp. 411-12, 

® Detailed information concerning these companies appears to be scanty, Refer- 
ences to their doings ocour in R. é, Thwaites, France in America, 1497-1703, New 
York, 1905, pp. 162-3; B. Fernow, The Ohio Valley in Colonial Days, Albany, 1890, 
pp. 88-00; and J. S, Johnson, Firat Explorations of Kentucky, Louisville, 1898, introd. 
Pp. xv-xvi. The latier gives 1748 as the date of foundation of the Ohio Company, 
F a Wii indications exist that the scheme was mooted prior to the outbreak of war in 
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and the Monongahela unite to form the Ohio. . Ultimately the 
Virginians did plant a small and shortlived post in this neighbourhood, 
Tn 1768 operations on both sides became more intensive. The French 
built a fort at Presqu’ile on Lake Hrie, another named Fort Ie Boeuf 
on the road to the headwaters of thé tiver, and a third, Fort Duquesne, 
which supplanted the Virginian post at the important fork above 
referred to. In 1754 Dinwiddie despatched George Washington, a 
young officer who had visited the Ohio in the previous year, to evict 
“the French in their tum. Washington ‘defeated’ the French” gaerfson 

“and killed its commander, but a stronger French force compelled him 
to capitulate at Great Meadows on terms which allowed him to retreat 
to Virginia. With this action the dispute definitely assumed the status 
of a war—and of a war which;~although féw concerned then guessed ~ 
it, was to decide the ownership of North America. 

Having regard to the small numbers of white troops available on 
either side, it is evident that the attifude of the Indians was an im- 
portant factor in the situation. The English traders were able to 
undersell the French in trade goods, The French, on their side, in 
addition to their unfailing tact in dealing with savages, were able to 
point to the purity of their motives. They were careful to, proclaim 
that they wished only to hunt and trade, émploying the red men as 
allies and “agents on tétiis favourable to both parties. The English, 
they declared, were enemies of the Indian, destroying his hunting 
grounds ind driving away the game in order to plant crops and farm- 
steads.1 On the whole, the Ohio Indians saw the matter in this light, 
and those who did not remain neutral consistently supported the 
French, * ; 

Whilst the great colonial war was beginning on the banks of the 
Ohio the contributory trouble of the Nova Scotia .boundary was 
entering an acute stage. Although various treaties in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries had dealt with the ownership of the province 
none had attempted to define its true limits. The French claimed 
that the cession of 1718 had included something less than the whole 
peninsula whith the Bay of Fundy almost separates from the mainland. 
The British claimed not only the entire peninsula, but also the still 
larger area to which it. is attached, stretching northwards to the St. 
Lawrence and southwards to the confines of Maine. The divergence 
of view was too wide for peaceful bargaining to bridge, and the boundary 
commission provided by the Treaty of Aix-la-~Chapelle never achieved 
any useful restlé.* Until 1749 the nopulation was entirely Frengh. 
The British government ruled it tenderly, respecting its religion and 
refraining,from taxation, and it multiplied threefold at least during the: 
forty years following the annexation, The restoration of Louisbourg 
to France, however, renewed an obvious danger, to counter which it 
was determined to introduce British settlers. Tho, Peacé of 1748 
had involved in England*the disbandment of numerous soldiers and 

1R, Waddington, Louis XV. et lé renversement des Alliances, Paris, 1896, pp, 7-8 
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seamen, who commonly took to crime as a means of livelihood and -- 
perished on the gallows without profit to themselves or their country. 
Captain Thomas Coram, the philanthropic founder of the Foundling 
Hospital, suggested the equipment of these men as colonists in Nova 
Scotia. George Dunk, Harl of Halifax, recently made, President of 
the Board of ‘Tfade, approved the plan; and,in 1749 he despatched 
8000 ex-soldiers and their families to the eastern coast, where they 
settled round = harbour since known by the name of Halifax, The 
entérsrise prectntiaied trouble with the French. The rulers of Canada 
saw the value of Louisbourg diminished by the establishment of a rival 
stronghold. They retaliated by sending religious and political agents 
to stir up discontent among the French Acadians, already offended.by 
the intrusion of the new settlers. Predatory Indians in the Canadian. 
service added to the woes of the province, murdéring tlie ‘English 
colonists a@ndsuch Frenchmen as refused to fake part against the 
government. By 1755 the once peaceful existence of Nova, Scotia’ 
was at an end, and raids and massacres were of daily occurrence. The’ 
British officials then took a step they had long meditated. They 
collected all, the French inhabitants they could lay hands on and 
apes them to various centres in New England and the Middle 
Colonies. They carried out this stern measure only after repeated 
warning, and they could fairly urge that the Canadian government 
itself had rendered it inevitable by waging scarcely-veiled hostilities 
eahare of peace and by tampering with the allegiance of British 
subjects. : 

The Seven Years’ War, as between Gredt Britain and France really 
opened in 1755, although the formal declaration was withheld until 
the following year, when also the complementary struggle upon the 
continent of Eprope broke out with Frederick the Great’s invasion of 
Saxony. In England the Duke of Newcastle had been prime minister 
since the death of his brother, Henry Pelham. Anson was at the head 
of the Admiralty and the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, a lawyer of 
great wisdom and breadth of view, was an influential member of the 
cabinet. Pitt had for some time been Paymaster of the Forces, but 
the office was not of cabinet rank, and he had no hesitation in opposing 
the government's policy. Owing to t&e terms of existing treaties 
Newcastle had a difficult game to play. If he attacked France, Spain 
might declare against him. The defensive alliance also between 
’ England and the Dutch required either party to come to the other’s 

assistance with a specified force, put only in case of attack by a third 
power. It was important therefore for England to avoid being the 
technical aggressor iit the conflicf which was now inevitable. New- 
castle; of course, held that the French were the aggressors on the Ohio, 
but it was a recognized convention of the time that hostilities confined 
to the colonies did not constitute an irrevocable declaration of war 
in Europe. It remained to be seen how far this principle would apply 
- to fighting at sea on either side of the Atlantic Ocean, This diplomatic 
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preoccupation goes far to excuse the want of decision with which 
Newcastle conducted the opening moves of the war.! The French, 
on their side, were equally heniioe Dye: Their true policy, with 
their strong army and relatively weak navy, was to invade Hanover 
in order to secure @ guarantee against colonial losses. But"Frederick 
the Great, their nomingl ally, was not to be trusted, and they had not 
yet accomplished that union with Austria, their forme; enemy, which 
a year later was to clear their path of obstacles. Both England and 
France therefore contented themselves with sending naval and mélitary 
forces to America, and left it to chance to dictate the future extension 
of the war. ; 
The British expedition sailed first. Newcastle’s governmenty 
moved by Washington’s defeat and Dinwiddie’s strong representatio 
ordered two regulary regiments to Virginia under the command ¢f 
_M@engtal Edward Braddock. The latter was instructed to raise colonibil 
forces and to expel the French first from Fort Duquésne on the Ohio. 
then from Lakes Erie and, Ontario. At the Same time the active 
Shirley in New England was.to obtain a British footing upon Lake 
Champlain, from which the River Richelieu flows into the St. Lawrence 
‘low Mociatal All these were to be represented in Paris aa defengive 
‘ ‘measures such “as may make the French ministers ashamed t6com- 
‘ plain of them.” Braddock failed to achieve even the first part of his 
mission. Some of the colonies were apathetic, particularly New Jersey 
‘and Pennsylvania, where the Quaker ie against warfare were 
. strong. New York and Maryland also gave little help, but in Virginia 
he obtained a few hundréds of militiamen. He had left England 
early in 1755, and in June he began his march through the forests 
and over the mountains to Fort Duquesne. When within “nine miles 
‘of his destination he fell into an ambush laid by a French and Indian 
‘force. He and his disciplined troops, trained for the wars of Europe, 
‘were outmatched by an enemy without formation or cohesion, invisible 
in a densely wooded country, and taking little harm from the meclianical 
. volley-firing of the regulars. Braddock, three-fourths of his officers,. 
and more than half his men fell on the field.2 The survivors retreated) 
leaving the Ohio still in French occupation. Washington was one of 
the few officers who escaped. * During the succeeding months he'sttove 
_ with little success to defend the frontiers of Virginia and Pennsylvania 
against an avenging swarm of red men who poured over the Alleghanies 
under French leaders, and carried fire and slaughter through all the 
outlying settlements. In the north-the New Englanders. had little 
better success, Six thousand of them, raised by Shirley, and, com- 
‘raanded by Sir William” Jolmson, weré repulsed in like imanner near 
Lake Champlain. Shirley himself failed in an expedition dgatist the 
1 A full explanation of these matters occurs in Sir J. 8. Corbett’s England in the 
Seven Years’ War, London, 1907, vol. i. chap, iii, 


4 An interesting description of the battle from the French side appears in Waddington, 
op cil. pp. 420-5, The Wrench had only 48 casualties ; the Englah, about 900. : 
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French on Lake Ontario; but a detachment of Massachusetts militia , 
captured Fort Beauséjour on the border of Nova Scotia. pe 
Shortly after Braddock’s departure the French governmént des- | 
patched 3000 soldiers and-a.-fleet to Canada. Newcastle, for tlie , 
reasons clréady stated, found it inadvisable to interqgpt this expedition 
near the shores of France. Trusting, however, that an action off the 
American coagt might have less serious diplomatic results, he despatched 
Admiral Bosc#wen in pursuit. Boscawen attacked his quarry near ; 
the Gulf of 8t. Lawrence. He captured only two ships with troops on. 
board. The others eluded him. Bane stayed to reinforce the garrison 
of Louisbourg; the remainder reached Quebec, where they placed 
New France above the risk of serious attack by the forces which the 
English had in America. By this unlucky gction Newcastle and 
Boscawen had given a diplomatic advantage to France whilst inflicting 
little material damage'in return. J y 
Newcastle, nevertheless, scored an important success. He kept 
Spain neutral and won over Frederick of Prussia to the British side. 
Only with the Dutch was he unsuccessful. France now determined to 
begin the war in earnest, and from that moment Newcastle lost his 
grip of the situation. The English arrangement with Frederick _ 
precluded for the moment an attack upon Hanover, ‘and the French 
planned instead the invasion of England and the capture of Minorca. 
The first of these undertakings never took effect, although the threat of 
it caused a panic to break out in London, for it was computed that . 
35,000 men at home and in America was the utmost strength to which 
the British army could be raised; andethe French had 50,000 con- 
centzated in the Channel ports alone. British sea-power, however, 
prevented them from embarking. The expedition against Minorca 
sailed from Toulon, landed in the island in April, 1756, and laid siege 
to Port Mahon, the capital. The British government had some little 
warning by means of intercepted despatches, and sent Admiral John 
Byng with-an inadequate fleet in relief. Byng fought an action off 
the island with the French squadron under La Galissoniére. He 
inflicted and received no decisive damage, but despaired of saving 
the place and concluded that his duty was to sail westwards to protect 
Gibraltar. The French were delightedeby his departure, for his mere 
presence would have placed their besieging army in a serious plight by 
interrupting its supplies. Newcastle replaced Byng by another 
admiral, but it was too late. Port Mahon capitulated on June 28. 
A violent outcry arose in England, and Neweastle saved the govern- 
ment by sacrificing Byng. The unhappy admiral was tried by court- 
martial and his personal courage vindicated. But he was convicted 
.of failing to do his utmost against the enemy and shot on the deck of 
the flagship in Portsmouth Harbour. Pitt braved unpopularity in 
seeking to save him, and the Duc de Richelieu, commander of the , 


1 By the Convontion of Westminster, January, 1768, Frederick guaranteed the 
neutrality of Hanover. : 
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captors of Port Mahon, wrote chivalrously from France in his behalf, 
Voltaire did the same and ironically remarked, after the tragedy, 
that it was a British custom to shoot some of their commanders “ pout - 
encourager les autres.” 

In America the year 1756 brought renewed disasters. Along all 
the western frontier the Indians raided and massacred to their hearts’ 
content. The only remedy was to strike at Fort Duquesne; but Virginia 
conceived that she had done enough, and Pennsylvania ‘still refused to 
vote a man for the public cause. The New Englanders alone showed 
any spirit, and they naturally thought first of their own defence. From 
Europe new commanders-in-chief arrived for both sides, the Marquis 
de Montcalm for France and the Earl of Loudon for England. Loudon, 
like Byng, was apt to,see the gloomy aspect of his task. He collected 
boats, stores, and the New England militia throughout the summer on 
Lake George, an offshoot of Lake Champlain, but hesitated to take | 
cite paae Montcalm, = a ove hand, isha useful plow } 

capturing Fort Oswego, the English post on Lake Ontario, whick:' 
amped the water-borne edleaalorec aries Canada and the Ont iy 

These events, in their details, must be read elsewhere. The crucidl 
point amid all the confusion of 1756 lay at home, in the Bey of indi- 

.“ vidual forces and the effogts of disaster upon the.emotions and opinio 


of the British nation. /As the bad news caine in by every pos 

; Braddock’s defeat, Shirley’s failure, Bo: s failure, the threat 

: invasion, the loss of Minorea, the lo: o-—the nation’s confidence 
in its destiny to the lowest point it had touched since England 


became an oceanic power. 4n the spring and summer panic was the 
order of the day. Hardly the coolest and most level-headed of men 
had any faith that the country could emerge with credit from a war 
so unhappily begun; and the general tone of English society was by 
no means cool and level-headed. The Duke of Newcastle, vacillating, 
timid, unfit for any strong decision, blown this way and that by every 
.-clamour and rumour, typified the government. The merchants, 
fearing for their sea~-borne wealth, besieged him with claims upon the 
navy, and seriously oe eae the work of Anson, a really capable / 
administrator, Up and down the country men looked hourly for a 
landing of the French. Disaffection was rife, and it was said that all 
had felt more secure even when, ten years before, the Pretender had 
marched on London. George II, old and harassed, washed his hands 
of England and devoted himself to saving his beloved Hanover. The 
army was insignificant in size, and it seemed impossible to augment 
it by the methods then in vogue. The navy indeed had more ships 
than that of France, but no admiral had yet been found with the luck 
or skill to lead it to success. Seventy years of political corruption were 
bearing their inevitable, fruit: “to contend with the power of France 
seemed to many a hopéless task: to hold up against it in their own 
lifetime the most hey ould hope with such a ministry.”+ In part 
: 1B. Willinis, Life of Pat, London, 1918, i. p. 252. 
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no doubt the fault lay with the nation as a whole. Financial gain 
from trade supremacy was a poor moral basis upon which to stand in 
such a crisis, and that to most was the true object of the war. It gave 
no such uplift as the Puritan faith of 1649 or the call of freedom in 
1588. Hardwicke, himself as despondent as any, put his finger on the 
sore when he stigmatized the national policy as “ vexing your neigh- 
bours for a litéle muck.” +e ; 

But, through it all, one man kept his faith, seeing clearly the path 
to ‘vivtory, never doubting his own power to tread that path if the 
nation would trust him as its guide. Pitt had no misgiving on the 
score of right. He accepted, as a thing ordained, the materialist 
canons which governed the relations of state to state. France was the 
challenger of his country’s supremacy in the Atlantic: France was 
therefore the foe of mankind, and her flag must be blotted from the 
seas. He had no personal ends to serve, no finger in colonial trading 
ventures, no dishonest share of the public funds to claim. All his 
thoughts were for the aggrandizement of his country along established 
lines, and the very simplicity of his creed gave him the moral stamina 
which others lacked. Already in 1755 his speeches had embarrassed 
the government and enraged the king, earning thereby his dismissal 
from the paymaster’s office. All through the ensuing year he followed 
relentlessly the same course, arousing his countrymen -from their 
despair and bringing them to see that in his leadership and in their 
own efforts lay salvation. The war, he said, was for sea-power and 
America. Let the country spend its money upon the fleet and the 
army in that theatre, and let Hanover’be left to sink temporarily 
beneath the flood. Victory such as he envisaged over the ocean 

\would xestore that and all other things at the peace. Most violently 

he denounced the payment of subsidies to the German princes-ol- 
fortune, the favourite panacea of Géorge IT. The unlucky singling-out , 
‘for fame of one phrase of his, of “ conquering America on the plains of ; 
Germany,” has done more than all else to obscure the true story of ' 
his work. He spoke the words long afterwards, in different circum-— 
stances, and in a context which modifies their apparent sense. In 
1756 they represent the exact opposite of the policy he peaches. and 
for that reason his name was anathem® to the German king. Never- 
theless Pitt and the nation would not be denied. Newcastle would 
have clung to office, trusting that some lucky chance would save him. 
But his supporters shrank from the storm. Henry Fox, who studied 
nothing but his own fortune, sesigned. William Murray, cowed by 
Pitt’s invective, did the same, becoming Lord Chief Justice and 
Baron Mansfield. Newcastle bowed to the inevitable and himself 
recommended his rival to the king. On November 15, 1756, Pitt 
became Secretary of State and virtual premiex although.the Duke 
sock as First Lord of the Treasury, nominally held that 
rank, : cal s 

Whilst Pitt had been forcing his way to power the confused situation 
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1B. Williatis, Life of Pét; London, 1913, i. p. 262. 
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no doubt the fault lay with the nation as a whole. Financial gain 
from trade supremacy was a poor moral basis upon which to stand in 
such a crisis, and that to most was the true object of the war. It gave 
no such uplift as the Puritan faith of 1649 or the call of freedom in 
1688. Hardwicke, himself as despondent as any, put his finger on the 
sore when he stigmatized the national policy as “ vexing your neigh- 
bours for a litéle muck.” a . 

But, through it all, one man kept his faith, seeing clearly the path 
to ‘vistory, never doubting his own power to tread that path if the 
nation would trust him as its guide. Pitt had no misgiving on the 
score of right. He accepted, as a thing ordained, the materialist 
canons which governed the relations of state to state. Trance was the 
challenger of his country’s supremacy in the Atlantic: France was 
therefore the foe of mankind, and her flag must be blotted from the 
seas. He had no personal ends to serve, no finger in colonial trading 
ventures, no dishonest share of the public funds to claim. All his 
thoughts were for the aggrandizement of his country along established 
lines, and the very simplicity of his creed gave him the moral stamina 
which others lacked. Already in 1755 his speeches had embarrassed 
the government and enraged the king, earmmg thereby his dismissal 
from the paymaster’s office. All through the ensuing year he followed 
relentlessly the same course, arousing his countrymen from their 
despair and bringing them to see that in his leadership and in their - 
jowa efforts lay salvation. The war, he said, was for sea-power and 

{ America, Let the country spend its money upon the fleet and the 
lemy in that theatre, and let Hanover*be left to sink temporarily 
| beneath the flood. Victory such as he envisaged over the ocean 
{would restore that and all other things at the peace. Most violently 
‘he denounced the payment of subsidies to the German princes-of- 
Hortune, the favourite panacea of George Il. The unlucky singling-out ' 
for fame of one phrase of his, of “ conquering America on the plains of | 
Germany,” has done more than all else to obscure the true story of: 
his work. He spoke the words long afterwards, in different circum- 
stances, and in a context which modifies their apparent sense. In 
1756 they represent the exact opposite of the policy he preached, and 
for that reason his name was anathem® to the German king. Never- 
theless Pitt and the nation would not be denied. Newcastle would 
have clung to office, trusting that some lucky chance would save him. 
But his supporters shrank from the storm. Henry Fox, who studied 
nothing but his own fortune, zesigned. William Murray, cowed by 
Pitt’s invective, did the same, becoming Lord Chief Justice and 
Baron Mansfield. Newcastle bowed to the inevitable and himself 
recommended his rival to the king. On November 15, 1756, Pitt 
became Secretary of State and virtual premien although the Duke 
of Devonshire, as First Lord of the Treasury, nominally held that 
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on the continent had taken definite shape. In May, 1756, France and 

Austria signed an alliance. In September Frederick of Prussia made 

war upon Austria and suddenly invaded Saxony. The vexed question 

whether Frederick or Maria Theresa was the real agpressor need not 
‘detain us here. The result of the year’s intrigues was that’Autria, 
France and Russia coalesced for the dismemberment of Prussia, and 
‘that the latter country became from force of circumsfance our firm 
‘rally, for the fate of Hanover was bound up with that of Frederick’s 
‘dominions. Pitt realised this fact and began to modify his attitude 
‘towards German subsidies. 

He was not yet, however, prepared to send any large proportion of 
the British army to the German campaign, and consequently did not 
obtain the real confidence of George II. In other respects his position 
was insecure. He had come to power as the great commoner, the 
chosen leader of the middle classes who voiced the opinion of the 
nation at large. As such he was regarded with distriest by the great 
families. who monopolized parliamentary power and looked to the 
Duke-ef Newcastle as their head. His ministry lasted therefore only 

" five thonths. It was not that Newcastle’s men conspired actively 
againet him in Parliament. They passively refrained from supporting 
him, and the blow came from the court. In the spring the Duke of 
Gumberland, before setting out to command the Hanoverian army 

, against the French, persiiaded his father that Pitt was not sound on 
the question they both had nearest to heart;+ and George II. dis- 
missed his minister on Apri] 6, 1757. 

To expel Pitt was easier than to replace him. Newcastle was 

\' obviously unfit to conduct the war, and his previous proceedings were 
at that moment the subject of an inquiry which might easily lead to 
his impeachment. The King tumed to Lord Waldegrayve, who tried 
to form a ministry and failed. Fox was capable of undertaking this or 
any other task, but his greed and selfishness had made him hopelessly 
unpopular. Meanwhile the country was roaring for Pitt, and the 
empire, during the critical months of the campaigning season, was 
without a government. So it went on until June, when the king, with 
certain ruin as the alternative, submitted once more. The parliamen- 
tary inquiry had whitewashed Newcastle, and Pitt had forborne to 
press the case against him. Hardwicke now acted as a soother of 
differences, and the coalition ensued which was to change the fate of 
the war. Newcastle became nominal head of the’ government with 
undisputed control of the jobbery and patronage which constituted 

\ Jfinternal politics. Pitt returned as Secretary of State for the southern 
department with vixtual command of the forces, the colonies, and 
foreign affairs. The holder of the northern secretaryship, through 
whose office passed. the correspondence with the German powers, was 

‘a nonentity who took his orders from Pitt. Anson took the admiralty 
again, and Hardwicke filled the post of general adviser and composer 

‘ * Corbett, op. cit. Lp. 158; Oambridge Modern History, vi, p. 405. 
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of disputes. Fx, excluded from the cabinet, consoled himself with the 
rich prize of Paymaster of the Forces. a 
So Pitt at length came to grips with his task. It was high time, for 
the year had brought a repetition of the woes of 1756. Tho Earl of 
, Loudon dad planned the first step towards the conquest of Qanada—. 
‘the capture of Louisbourg at the gate of the St. Lawrence. To this 
end ke ‘denuded the New York and New England frontiers of most of ° 
the regular trovps, ‘aid sailed from New York'to Halifax with a large 
forces At Halifax he learned that, owing to naval miscaloulations, , 
the French fleet in Louisbourg was stronger than his own, and that his 
army would be in danger of a great disaster if he stteiipted to go on. 
He therefore abandoned the project and retumed to the. English 
colonies without coming in sight of Louishourg, During his absence 
Montcalm had been alert. Collecting ‘all‘the available Frenchmen, 
Canadians, and Indians, he descended Lake Champlain and appeared - 
‘ op Lake George: ‘There he laid siege to Fort Wiliam.Henry. After 
week’s fighting the garrison capitulated on the understanding that 
hey were to withdraw freely to Fort Edward on the Hudson River. 
As the unhappy party marched out after surrendering their arms 
Montcalm’s Indians fell upon them and massacred a large number. 
Montcalm, who was blamed for his negligence in taking no steps to 
prevent such a crime, exerted himself to save the survivors; but the 
affair embittered the feelings of the British against Canada and 
hardened them, when the tide of fortune turned, to demand inexorably 
the expulsion of the French from the Amerigan continent.1 Montcalm 
might now have proceeded to the invasion*of the Hudson valley. But 
it was imperative for him to allow his militia to return home for the 
harvest ;““for Canada, even after this lapse of time, produced barely 
sufficient food for its own inhabitants, and to feed the regular troops in 
addition it was necessary to depend on precarious supplies from France, 
With these events then the campaign of 1757 came to an end in America. / 
In Europe things had gone equally ill. The Duke of Cumbérland was 
“completely beaten by the Duc de Richelieu, lost nearly the whole of 
Hanover, and agreed to the Convéntion of Klosterzevén by which he 
was to disperse ‘his army and leave the French in possession of their 
gains. Pitt, taking office too late to influ&nce the main course of events, 
attempted to draw away some of the French armies by a naval and 
military raid upon Rochefort in the Bay of Biscay. But this also 
failed to produce much effect. 

During the winter Pitt worked hard at his plans for 1758. His 
purpose was to tie the French down in Europe by supporting Frederick 
and the Hanoverians, by more attacks upon the French coast, and by a 
strong naval blockade, and in the meantime to promote vigorously 

a 

1The stondard French authority, Richard Waddington, La Guerre de Sept Ans, 
5 vols., Paris, 1899, etc. gives a full account of the magagcre, and is in substantia! agree- 
ment with the English historians (i. pp. 268-8). At Oswogo in the previous year 

- Montoalm’s Indians had murdered some of the prisoners (Zbid. p. 233), 
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the conquest of Canada. To accomplish the first of these objects he 
agreed to the policy he had formerly denounced, the payment of 
subsidies and the employment of British troops in Hanover under a 
Prussian general, Ferdinand of Brunswick.1 A useful outcome was the 
closing of the breach between Pitt and the king: George IT. overlooked 
the past, and put full trust in his minister until his own life ended two 
years later. 
The influence of the master mind, working unha‘npered for the 
first time, at once displayed itself. In Hanover Ferdinand regained 
most of what Cumberland had lost. On the Frencli coast there was 
* perpetual alarm and waste of French resources. In June the British 
' landed near St. Malo and destroyed twelve armed ships and over seventy 
merchantmen, In Apngust the same force captured and destroyed the 
port of Cherbourg with all it contained, twenty ships and a quantity 
of warlike stores. Landing again near St.-Male, however, the British 
were repulsed with heavy loss.at St. Cast. Pitt claimed nevertheless 
that this expeditionary force had’ kept employed throughout the 
summer three times its own number of Frenchmen. In the Mediter- 
“yanean a French squadron seeking to make for America was defeated 
off Carthagena and turned back to Toulon; whilst in the Bay of 
Biscay Hawke defeated and drove back yet another fleet intended for 
the reinforcement of Louisbourg. The effects soon showed themselves 
across the ocean. There the British generals, now in overwhelming 
.. strength, undertook nothing less than the conquest of New France. 
At the end of July, Amherst and Wolfe took Louishourg and destroyed 
a French squadron in its harbour. The great fortress upon which 
France had spent so much was dismantled and deserted for ever, and 
its inhabitants deported to Europe. In the end its terrors kad proved 
to'be more of a pretence than a reality, for the works were incomplete 
and in bad repair. In the west a similar bold effort brought an.even 
tamer ending. General Jolin Forbes set out from Pennsylvania to.do 
that which Braddock and Washington had attempted im vain. He 
marched resolutely upon Fort Duquesne, refusing to listen to counsels 
of retreat. When he reached the fortress it was burnt and empty. 
Its garrison had retired to Canada, and not a Frenchman remained upon 
the Ohio, the tragic river wlfere the world-conflict had begun. Only 
on Lake Champlain had the defenders of New Frarice'succeeded. There, 
+ Ticonderoga, General Abercrombie, the commander of the largest 
British army, attacked Montcalm and was terribly repulsed. Hundreds 
of his men fell in assaulting an impgegnable position, and the fate of 
Canada was deferred for a year. Nevertheless, a detachment of his. 
force took Fort Frontenac and cut off the Canadians from any hope 
of regaining the Lakes and the Ohio, 


“ 
*Sir J. S. Corbett points out that there was no real inconsistency. What Pitt 
denounced was making the continent the main theatre of Briish effort ; what he did 


was to make it a accessory to the conquest of America (i pp. 155-6, 190-1). 
Cf. Williams, op. cit, i. pp. 356, 364, 2 O Pe : d 
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Pitt had hitherto made North America the object of his chief efforts. 
The circumstances which led up to the war had left him no other choice. 
But now that its conquest was reasonably provided’ for he slowed 
himself fully conscious that the prize of the struggle was supremacy 
in the whole Atlantic trading area. “During his first ministry Thomas 
Cumming, a merchant known as the Fighting Quaker, approached him 
witha scheme ne the reduction of the French ‘African settlements of 
Goree and Senépal. Cumming had entered into relations with the 
native,chiefs and was confident of success; but the critical condition 
of affairs at that time would not admit of the project being taken up. 
In 1758 Pitt was able to spare a small expedition for the purpose, and 
on May 1st Cumming end Captain Marsh made a bloodless conquest 
of Fort Louis in the Senegal River. They found,themselves too weak 
to take the island of Goree, the other French slaving centre to the 
southward. In November, however, Pitt had greater forces at his 
disposal, and despatched Admiral Keppel with five ships-of-the-line. 
In the first days of 1759 Keppel captured Gores. With it fell the 
whole French slave trade, the vital support of their sugar plantations. 
‘Economically the result of the expedition was out of ail proportion to 
the military outlay. 

Rumours that France was about to sue for peace made it advisable 
to extend the area of conquest to the West Indies without further 
delay. To mercantilists of the old school this appeared as obvious as it 
was desirable, for the sake of the sugar islands themselves and the 
merchant shipping to which they gave employment.! Pitt was an 
adherent of the newer school which preferred continental colonies 
capable of supporting a large population to “take off” the manu- 
factures ofthe mother country. He was looking also to the recovery of, 
Minorca, which he reckoned essential to British security. At the close 
of 1758 he was living in fear of a peace which would leave his work 
half done, and he therefore planned a West Indian campaign primarily 
with an eye to seizing something which he could exchange for the 
Mediterranean stronghold.* Later, when victory exceeded even his 
anticipations, he was as loud as any for the retention of the West 
Indian gains. The French possessed in the Caribbean Grenada, 
Guadeloupe, Martinique and the westem? and richer portion of His- 
paniola, They had also, in spite of the treaty of 1748, begun to plant 
the so-called neutral islands of Dominica, St. Lucia and St. Vincent, 
of which the first two were larger and more promising than Barbados. 
Hitherto neither side had done more than protect its own and prey 
upon its enemy’s commerce. It is significant that for this purpose 
each had employed naval forces three times as great as those allotted 
to Watson and d’Aché in the Indian Ocean.® 


1 William Beckford, a city merchant and ex-planter of Jamaica, was active in 
urging the West Indian campaign (A. von Ruville, William Pitt, English translation, 
* London, 1907, ii. pp. 222-3). * 

« 4 Corbett, op. cti, i_ pp. 871-6. ' # Ibid, p. 369. 
2c 
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The West Indian expedition sailed in November, 1758, simultaneously 
with that for Goree. It consisted of 6000 troops, escorted by ten 
battleships and some frigates. It arrived first at Martinique, but 
found Fort Royal, the principal harbour, too strong to attack. It 
sailed next to Guadeloupe, and after persistent and hercic efforts 
captured the island. On the day after the capitulation a French 
fleet arrived in relief, but was then too late to chingy the issue. In 
England there was at first some dissatisfaction with tite achievement, 
for the value of Guadeloupe was not recognized owing to the fact that 
it shipped all its produce fooue ne custom-house of Martinique, 
In reality it was the richest French island after Hispaniola, 

_ With the conquest of Canada unfinished, Pitt was not yet prepared 

‘to do more in the Carjbbean. Having obtained his insurance against a 

premature peace he devoted all the country’s energy once more to the 
north. To subdue the heart of New France in 1759 he provided two 
main armies, one under Amherst on Lake Champlaing to strike north- 
wards at the St. Lawrence, the other under Wolfe to sail up that river 
to Quebec. With Wolfe went a strong fleet under Sir Charles Saunders, 

Wolfe’s part achieved the most striking success and is perhaps the 

/pest-inown exploit in our history. It has been the inspiration of 

many volumes, and its bare outline alone can be related here, arly 

in June the fést and the army entered the estuary, on & mission 
rendered doubly perilous by the unknown dangers of the navigation 
and the unknown strength of the capital they were to attack. The 
last attempt of the kind, in 1711, had failed disastrously by shipwreck 
at the outset. Saunders and the seamen did wonders, taking the 

- great ships-of-the-line through channels which the French pilots with 
a century’s experience had only ‘traversed with small merchantmen, 
Montcalm had received warning in the spring. He had no direct aid 
to hope from-France, His réle was to waste the short summer months 
in a stalemate, trusting that events in Hurope might yet turn the scale 
and save the colony. Healmost succeeded. Wolfe found his opponent 
jn a position which forbade direct access to Québec and defied all efforts 

/ ht dislodgment.” ‘In mid-September; when the ships must soon leave 

fond ‘ispe was nearly dead, Wolfe’s genius triumphed. He deceived’ 
Montcalm as to his intentions, found an unguarded path up the cliffs, 
and climbed by night to the Plains of Abraham, where no natural 
obstacle stood Sen him and the ramparts of Quebec. Montcalm 
hurried to interpose, and in the short struggle on thé heights both 

,deaders fell, Part of the French army retired to Montreal. The 

|" remainder surrendered a fortnight lafer with the capital. 

- Still Canada was not conquered. Amherst had failed to reach the . 
86. Lawzence, and round Montreal were gathered all the broken forces 
which still served under the flag of France, Before the winter was out 
it became doubtful whether the British would hold their hard-won 
conquest of Quebec. When the ice gripped the river and the ships 
sailed for England General, Murray remained with 7000 men. By,: 
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April, 1760, scurvy and starvation had reduced them to 3000. De 
Lévis, Montcalm’s successor, knew of their straits and advanced upon 
them from Montreal. In the desperate battle which ensued Murray 
lost one-third of his remnant and retired within the broken walls, 
Both sides*expected supplies from home when the navigation reopened ; 
and the first ships to arrive would thus decide the fate of Quebec. 
On May 9 a frigate came in sight of the beleaguered town. It showed 
the British flag,and a British fleet followed in its wake. De Lévis 
left his siege-gung and retired to Montreal. There the curtain fell 
upon the long drama. From all sides Amherst and Murray and the 
subordinate leaders closed in upon those who had fought so pluckily for 
France. On September 8, 1760, the last French governor of Canada 
surrendered, and the Wwidé ‘coitinent’ with ‘all its splendid possibilities 
passed to the British crown. ee : 

At home: a statesman had arisen who might hope to vie with Pitt. 
Towards the closd of 1758 the Duc de Choiseul became a leading spirit 
in the French government and; like ‘lis gréat antagonist, absorbed 
ere long the direction of the war. He realized. that France, now 
definitely inferior at sea, could not hope to save Canada by defeating 
Amherst and Wolfe. He decided instead to retrieve all things by a 
blow at the heart, by the invasion of the British Islés whilst-the British 
fleets and armies were extended over the broad Atlantic. In spite of 
Pitt’s far-flung enterprise the ships under Hawke in the Channel were 
stronger than those under Conflans at Brest. But, as invariably 
happens in a maritime war, the neutral nations were seriously aggrieved 
at belligerent interference with their cowtmerce. Sweden, Denmark 
and Holland all complained of the blockade and the high-handed 
action of English privateers. If Choiseul cauld win them over he might 
yet launch his troops across the Channel, for together they possessed 
sufficient naval strength to turn the balance. The Dutch in particular 
had been skilfully embroiled, for France had'relaxed her laws of trade 
and thrown open her sugar islands to their merchantmen. Britain 
had replied by proclaiming that neutrals had no right to engage in 
time of war in a trade load to them in time of peace. The contention 
had rough justice on its side, but that made naturally little appeal to 
such tenacious dealers asthe Dutch. 7° 

As the summer of 1759 advanced the invasion project was seen to 
be no idle boast. Newcastle was frightened, and did his best to breed 
a panic. Pitt refused to call home a man or a ship from the west. 
He pacified the neutrals, howevoy, by bringing the most lawless priva- 
teers to heel, taking them into naval pay and employing them to 
watch the Narrow Seas. Choiseul was thus left to invade with his 
own resources, and step by step his project fell to pieces. In August 
the French squadron from Toulon escaped, passed Gibraltar and 
sought to make for Brest. Boscawen fell upon it and destroyed it 
“ $n Lagos Bay on the coast of Portugal, A fdrce of smaller vessels gat : 

‘out of Dunkirk, but was driven far eastwards to Sweden, and played 
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no part in the main effort. At Brest the greatest fleet was blockaded 
all the summer, In November the Comte de Conflans brought it out, 
determined to risk all ere the year closed. With Hawke in pursuit a 
he sought refuge in Quiberon Bay, and there on a stormy afternoon 
Hawke followed him regardless of the reefs and shoals and thetgathering 
darkness. The Englishman lost two ships, but he took and destroyed 
six of the French, and four others escaped so dampged that they 
never went to sea again. The invasion was finished, “although hardly 
one French soldier had embarked. On the continent Ferdinand of 
Brunswick had completed the year of victory by defeating the French 
at Minden. 

The following year witnessed, as we have seen, the end of the war in 
Canada. Until that.was decided Pitt undertook nothing great else- 
where, and the small strokes in Africa and the West Indies had already 
been accomplished. At home an event occurred which paved the way 
for his downfall. In October, 1760, George IT. died «with unexpected 
suddenness. He had long been reconciled to his minister and had 
given his genius full rein. The new king, young and ambitious, at 
first seemed. disposed to do the like, but ere long a coldness arose, and 
lesser men conspired to break the authority of the real master of 
England. 

; In 1761, with Canada fallen, Pitt turned to securing the conquest 
in Germany, by reinforcing the armies wherewith Ferdinand was 
making head against the French. He found strength to assist also by 
his favourite method of raids against the coast of France. In this 
kind of enterprise the year witnessed his greatest success in the capture 
of the island of Belleisle near the mouth of the Loire.: Choiseul had 
still one card to play. : The old and inactive Kiug of Spaifi had died 
a year before George II. His successor Charles III. was a bitter enemy 
of England, anxious to revive old disputes which had slept since 
Aix-la-Chapelle. Choiseul therefore opened peace negotiations in 
1761, demanding more than Pitt was willing to concede, skilfully 
making Spain a party to the discussion, and exciting his neighbour to a 
renewal of the Family Compact by pointing to the unreasoning arro- 
ance of the British attitude. On August 15 the third Family 
ompact was signed at Sar Ildefonso, Spain undertaking to pool 
commercial privileges with France; to put es forces in order and to 
declare war upon England by May, 1762, unless a general peace had 
been concluded by that date. With the compact jx his pocket 
Choiseul took so high a tone that the Einglish broke offthe negotiations 
in September. 4 
The abortive and insincere haggling of 1781 was of more avail to 
' France than the gain of many battles, for it thrust Pitt into the gulf 
which had been silently opening since George II.’s death. The great 
minister was for rendermg permanent the destruction of French 
sea-power. But at the moment when at length this was possible some 
of his colleagues drew back. England must beware, they said, of- 
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aiming too high. If she seized the universal control of the seas she 
would set all the world against her; and they pointed to the amhition 
of Louis XIV. and its results. The whole question centred ultimately 
round the Newfoundland fishery: should or should not France be 
allowed td regain a share in that training ground of seamen? Choiseul, 
with an air of moderation, played this card with consummate skill. 
“ Donnez-nousne la péche,” he said, “ et sauvez-nous le point @honneur 
pour Dunkerque} car ce n'est que cela, et la pata est faite.” At length 
Pitt, by producing proof of Choiseul’s duplicity, and by sheer violence 
of speech at the council table, carried the others unwillingly with him. 
But dissension broke out again on the point which followed. Spain 
was obviously preparing for war, waiting only for her treasure fleet to 
come in from the Indies, For Pitt there was npw only one Bourbon 
power. Spain was France, and France was Spain; and he was for 
instant attack. The others refused. All appealed to the king, and 
George III. decided for the majority. They would have preferred 
for Pitt to retain office until the end of the war, but with the parting 
words, “I will be responsible for nothing that I do not direct,” he 
resigned on October 5, 1761. 

During these events the activity of the British fleets had never 
slackened. In June. an expedition from America took Dominica. 
The force was iramediately ah eagle and its commanders proceeded 
next to the coveted and wealthy Martinique. The island surrendered 
in February, 1762, and its fall was followed by that of St. Lucia, 
Grenada and St. Vincent. The remnant of the French possessions in 
the Caribbean and the Gulf of Mexico swould probably have been 
taken also but for the intervention of Spain and for a somewhat ominous 
symptom*in America. The colonists, since the fall of Canada, had 
displayed a lessening interest in the struggle, and now they practically 
refused to co-operate further.* At the opening of 1762 Spain duly 
declared war, and at once the miscalculation underlying Choiseul’s 
clever diplomacy made itself apparent. His ally was so feeble that, 
far from saving France, she began to lose her own possessions. On 
August 14 Havana, the capital of Cuba, surrendered after a two 
months’ siege, with a fifth of the Spanish navy in its harbour. In 
October an expedition from Madras took Manila, the head city of the 
Philippines.? There remained scarcely a ship or an island of the 
Bourbon powers which was not either taken or imminently threatened. 

The Earl of Bute, the king’s favourite minister, had taken Pitt’s 
place as head of the governmenf. His first action waa to renew the 
negotiation which had fallen to the ground in 1761. In the following 


1 Waddington, op. ott. iv. pp. 641-2, 643, The “ point of honour” about Dunkirk 
arose out of the English claim that that port must not ba fortified. 
4 American Historical Review, vol. v. “Chatham’s Oolomal Policy,” by H. Hall, 
p. 672; Beer, British Colonial Policy, 1764-65, New York, 1907, pp. 67-8. 
3 8ee Von Ruville, op. cit. iii. PP. 61-8. The capture of the two capitals did not by 
+ any means involve that of the whole of the respective colonies. . 
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year, whilst the Bourbon colonies fell in quick succession and Choiseul 
was meditating one last desperate plan for the invasion of England, 
the preliminaries of peace were framed. Convergent motives dictated 
a haste which entailed large concessions: George III. hated the 
German aspect of the war, and was determined to be dono with it; 
Bute was conscious of incapacity and dreaded the commission of some 
huge mistake ; and the Duke of Bedford voiced the oninion of many 
who stood aghast at the measureless ascendancy t ir country had 
attained, and looked with prophetic insight to some fearful Nemesis 
in the years to come. On Pitt the same foreboding acted in a, different 
manner, He would have deprived France of every colony and put 
it for ever out of her power to seek revenge upon the sea. But the 
moderate view prevajlcd and restitution was the order of the day. It 
involved a choice between restoring Canada or the West Indies, 
Already, since 1760, the subject had been actively discussed and many 
pamphlets had appeared on either side. The trads of Guadeloupe 
and Martinique was many times more valuable than that of Canada. 
Tt was frankly recognized also that the removal of the French menace 
might bring in its train a revolt of the American colonists. Nevertheless 
‘the newer mercantilisis, who placed the colony as a market before the 
colony as a source of supply, gained the day. The growing population 
of America kept English manufacturers busy. It was hoped that 
Canada would contribute to the same end. Pitt backed this view. 
Mere size of territory appealed to him, and he scouted the idea of 
colonial disloyalty. If concessions there must be, he preferred to 
give back the sugar islands 7 but he denounced the whole business, and 
_ particularly the readmission of France to the Newfoundland fishery. 
Nevertheless the peace went forward. Bute and Choiseul’ agreed to 
the preliminaries in the autumn, and the definitive Treaty of Paris 
was signed on February 10, 1763. 

Great Britain received from France the whole of Canada, Nova 
Scotia and Cape Breton Island, Minorca, Senegal, Grenada, St. Vincent, 
Dominica and Tobago;* and restored to France the fishing rights 

. on the banks of Newfoundland and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, with 
the little islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon as fishing stations; Belleisle, 
on the Biscay coast; Guadéloupe, Martinique and St. Lucia; and 

*Goree as a necessary slaving station. Great Britain received from 
Spain Florida, the logwood concession in Honduras, and a resignation 
of Spanish fishing rights in Newfoundland; and restored to Spain 
the island of Cuba. The wording of the treaty also oxtailed the testora- 
tion of Manila, the news of whose capture did not come to hanil before 
the signature., France completed her withdrawal from America by 

ceding Louisiana to Spain as some compensation for losses incurred 

Lon her behalf. =e 

? For & compendium of the arguments used see American, Historical Review, vol. 
xvii., ‘Canada versus-Guadeloupe,” by W. L. Grant, 
* Tobago hed previously been neutral and unoccupied. 
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The Treaty of Paris marks the culminating point of the old mercantile 
British Empire; and of that fierce competition for sea power and 
colonial wealth which took its origin in the Portuguese discoveries of 
the fifteenth centuty. Five nations had, during three hundred years, 
engaged jn the contest for supremacy, and now, after one last terrific 
struggle Great Britain had emerged the undisputed niistress of the seas. 
Her commerce grew during the war, and atvits close she had 8000 
sail at sea am| her navy alone employed 70,000 veteran mariners. 
It is strange that only in the moment of the victory did doubts arise 
concetning its owtcome. Had the views prevailed in 1739 which now 
dictated a partial readmission of the Bourbon-powers to the spoils 
of the Atlantic, a torrent of blood might have been spared, and the 
old merciless system of colonial exploitation might have evolved 
peacefully to better things. For already the men were living who 
were to discredit mercantilism, abolish the slave trade, and rajse the 
standards of British conduct in the east, Pitt’s sure and fearless 
vision told him that the victorious Treaty of Paris was but the prelude 
to new dangers. He had led the country so far on the path of ascend- 
ancy that compunction atthe final step was fatal. The Bourbons, 
in fact, began immediately to plot revenge. France reconstituted 
her navy whilst George III., the would-be patriot king, neglected his 
imperial duty to enter upon insane political adventures. In twenty 
years Bedford’s prophecy was fulfilled to the letter, and a great maritime 
coalition had laid the old empire in the dust. So, in appearance, was 
Pitt justified. But it is doubtful if even he could have followed his 
course to the end, and certain that no other man could. The judgment 
of history upon all ascendancies has been the same, whether of the 
priest, the merchant or the soldier. All have flourished until they 
have become intolerable, and all have perished at the hands of enemies 
they have despised. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE PROBLEM OF INDIAN GOVERNMENT, 1760-1784 


WHEN Clive left Calcutta in 1760 the Company’s servants were the 
virtual although not the legal rulers of Bengal and its dependent 
provinces. They wielded the effective military power of the region, 
and the Nawab, of their own creation, was a puppet in their hands, 
Nevertheless the political institutions were still those of the native 
régime, and they were operated by native officials acting in the name 
of the titular Nawab. There were thus two jurisdictions in the country 
overlapping and depending upon one another. The Nawab’s duty 
was to collect the revenue and to hand over a large part of it to the 
English conquerors who had enthroned him. They on their side 
concerned themselves more with the results than the methods of his 
procedure. The arrangement, as Clive had partly foreseen, was 
certain to be full of difficulties. It was rendered intolerable by the 
fact that the Company was in the first place a trading concern whose 
proprietors at home looked first to financial profit, and hardly realized 
that they were responsible for the good government of millions of 
subjects; by the exaggerated notion, everywhere current, of the 
wealth ‘of Bengal, an error of long persistence ; and by the attitude 
of the Company’s servants on the spot, long accustomed to supplement 
their pay by private speculations, and recognizing that the new conquest 
presented a golden opportunity for the making of their own personal 
fortunes. Out of this jumble of misunderstanding and sordid motive 
British statesmanship had to evolve some sound and honest system 
of government. It took a quarter of a century to do so, and deplorable 
transactions took place ere it had solved the problem. 

For the first five vears the principal feature is the conduct of the 
Company’s servants in the province. On the whole it may justly be 
described as infamous, although some part of the responsibility rests 
with the proprietors at home who should have foreseen and controlled 
the wrong-doing. On Clive’s departure the governorship was tem- 
porarily filled by Holwell, who possessed little natural integrity, and in 
whom the sufferings of the Black Hole had killed all sympathy with 
the people of Bengal. Helwell gave place after a féw months to Henry 
Vansittart of Madras, who. never displayed the firmness necessary 10. 
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control his unruly subordinates. Holwell and Vansittart became 
dissatisfied with Mir Jafar, who was now old and infirm. In 1761 the 
Calcutta council determined to depose him in favour of his son-in-law 
Mir Cassim. Their precedent was obviously the dethronement of 
Surajah Powleh by Clive. That event had taken place under pressure 
of extreme peril from the French. They imitated’it for their private 
advantage aier the French flag had disappeared from India. Mir 
Cassim, an antbitious man, undertook to make large payments to the 
English councillors,’ and the revolution was bloodlessly effected in 
the presence of the English military force. Mir Cassim soon showed 
that he had no mind to be a puppet-ruler. He would have worked 
in harmony with the English had he been able to preserve his own 
dignity by so doing, but he looked back regretfully to the days 
when the foreigners had been mere traders tinder the jurisdiction 
of the native prince. He saw that the possession of an army had 
rendered them,supreme, and he therefore took in hand the creation of 
an army of his own. He removed his residence from Murshidabad 
to Monghyr, farther from Calcutta, and began to train a force on 
European methods. 

Whilst the senior officials were enriching themselves directly from 
the Bengal treasury their subordinates were exploiting the internal 
trade of the province. The English claim to trade free of tolls and dues 
along the roads and waterways of Bengal was of ancient standing. So 
long as the Nawab had been the effective ruler the privilege had been 
kept within bounds; at times it had been totally disallowed. Now, 
under a weak and corrupt governor, the Company’s servants pushed 
the advantage to its extreme limits in reckless disregard of the ruin 
they were bringing on the country. They had little need for personal 
enterprise. The easy method was to sell their passes to native financiers 
and to a crowd of nondescript adventurers whom the spoil attracted 
from all quarters. These persons hoisted the British flag over their 
goods, forced the populace to buy dear and sell cheap, and even dressed. 
their retainers in the uniforms of British sepoys.? The genuine native 
trader had to pay heavy tolls and was consequently forced out of 
business, and the finances fell into disorder. Mir Cassim complained 
bitterly of these abuses, and Warren, Hastings, then a subordinate 
officer, openly denounced the whole system. Vansittart felt some 
compunction, In 1762 he and Hastings made an agreement with the 
Nawab for trade under the Company’s passes to pay a duty of 9 per 
cent., a much lower rate than that exacted from natives. The Council 
refused to ratify the arrangément, and in retaliation Mir Cassim 
abolished the dues on all alike. From this point the Nawab and the 
council drifted into war. 

4 Col. Malleson in his Life of Clive, Oxford, 1898, pp. 1$2.3, snys that Mir Cassim 
bought his throne from the council, and this seems to be the plain truth of the matter. 


* For details see Worrest’s Clive, ii. pp. 224-9; also Dodwell, Dupleix and Clive, 
chaps. iv. and y. 
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In June, 1768, Ellis, the agent of the factory at Patna, made an 
attempt to seize the city. He failed and was made prisoner with all 
his men. The Company’s forces then advanced against Mir Cassim’s 
new army, and defeated it after some hard fighting. Mir Cassim 
fled into Oudh, after massacring Ellis and the Patna captives to the 
number of 150 persons. The council then brought out Mir Jafar from 
his retirement and reinstated him as Nawab. .In oa Mir Cassim 
obtained the support of the Nawab Vizir, Shuja-udfdaula, and of 
Shah Alam, the titular Mogul emperor, then an exile from his own 
capital of Delhi. These allies invaded Bengal in 1764 and wore defeated 
with great slaughter by Sir Hector Munro:at the Battle of Buzar, 
The Mogul and the Nawab of Oudh submitted to the English, and Mir 
Cassim ultimately escaped out of their ken. Early in 1765 Mir Jafar 
died, and the Calcutta councillors made the occasion the source of 
another rich haul for themselves. They enthroned his natural son in 
preference to his legitimate grandson, and extorted Igrge presenta in 
defiance of instructions recently received from home forbidding the 
practice. 

In the meantime the directors and proprietors in London were 
becoming aware that all was not well in Bengal. Their servants were 
transmitting huge private fortunes to England, but the Company’s 
trade was falling off. Remedial action was delayed by dissensions 
in the Company. The proprietors, that is, the shareholders, believed 
in Clive and were anxious to see him again in controlin Bengal. Among 
the directors there was a strong feeling against him. They had not 
forgiven him for his suggestion to Pitt that the crown should take 
over their conquests, and they were offended at the high tone he had 
often taken in his correspondence with them. Of this party Lawrence 
Sulivan was the head. Ere long he and Clive were declared enemies, 
and when, in 1764, Clive consented to sail for Bengal he’ stipulated for 
Sulivan’s removal from control.1 

Clive had been unwilling to quit once more the life of ease to which 
his achievements and his ill-health entitled him. Only a sense of duty 
nae him to take up a task which he foresaw would be difficult 
and thankless ; but he lmew that he was probably the only man who 
could restore order and decency in the province he had won. In May, 
1765, he reached Caleutta, with a commission as governor and com- 
mander-in-chief and a free hand to do as he thought fit. His first 
action was to suspend the council and substitute for it a select committeo 
of his own choice. The councillors had no defence; they had carried 
out their last job with flagrant haste irf order to anticipate his expected 
‘arrival. Clive then made provision for future good conduct. He 
enforced the signing of covenants against taking presents from natives. 
He took up also the.question of private trade, and his handling of it 
showed that he was prepared to be just as well as stern to his old 


1 For these matters see Beckles Willson, Ledger and Sword; ii. pp. 187-0, 149-60, 
155-8, 171-2, which presents the case against Clive more fully than S his biographers , 
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comrades in the service. He admitted that the Company’s salaries 
were inadequate and that a man who risked his health in their em- 
ployment had a right to a competence on retirement. He was also 
determined to stop privileged youngriens from piling up fortunes in a 
few years and returning to enjoy them‘without having rendored any 
good service to their country’s cause in the east. He therefore formed 
the interna] ¢rade in, salt into a regulated monopoly of which the 
Company recewed a part of the profits and its senior servants the 
remainder, the juniors having to await their turn for admission to 
the benefits. At the same time he forbade individual trading. The 
directors ultimately disapproved of the scheme and cancelled it after 
it had been two years in operation. They distributed instead a bonus 
of 24 per cent. on the net revenues as a supplement to the salaries. 
These reforms put an end to the worst abuses of the preceding period, 
although alter Clive’s departure private trading and the taking of 
presents continued to a modified extent. His unswerving justice 
raised against him a host of enemies who pursued him vindictively 
to the end of his life. 

The relations of aoe to the exterior native powers also claimed 
his attention, and the fruits of the victory at Buxar remained to be 
are in, Shah Alam, the Mogul, would have had him march to 

elhi, expel the ag et and extend the British protectorate over the 
whole of northern India. Clive, in common with other British states- 
men, was not favourable to such an expansion of sovereignty. He 
decided instead to make Oudh a buffer state against the independent 
powers. The Nawab of Oudh consented to the arrangement and 
agreed to pay for the Company’s troops to come to his assistance when 
necessary. He also ceded certain of his territories to Shah Alam, 
whose imperial pretensions were to be further supported by a subsidy 
from the revenues of Bengal. In return the Mogul granted to the 
Company legitimate possession of the Northern Circars and the diwant 
or right of administering the revenue of Bengal, Behar and Orissa. 
By this step the power of the purse was added to that of the sword, 
and the Company’s hold upon Bengal and its dependencies became 
complete. Henceforward the Nawab was a mere shadow in the back- 
ground of affairs. ry 

Clive loft India for the last time in January, 1767, after putting 
down with characteristic firmness a mutiny of the military officers who 
were enraged at a reduction of their pay. The rulers of the Company 
at home were still under @ delusion with regard to the wealth of their 
possessions. They adopted a faulty system of investment, ond entered 
into engagements with the British government which they were unable 
to maintain. From 1765 onwards it is computed that they paid, 
directly and indirectly, some two millions a*yegr into the exchequer. 


1In 1781 the Afghep king, Ahmed Shah, had routed the Marathas at the great battla 


of Panipat. In the succeeding yoars the Afghans gtadually loosened their hold, and 
the Marathas returned to the control of the Delhi region (Lyall, op. cit, pp. 152-3). 
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By 1770 they were at the end of their tether and had practically to 
confess insolvency. At the same time wealthy Anglo-Indians were 
streaming home and buying estates in the country and seats in parlia- 
ment. The old suspicions against the Company broke forth and the 
old ory that it was mismanaging a national asset was rerived. A 
parliamentary enquiry began in 1772, and Clive’s enemies seized the 
opportinity to drag into the light his dealings with Eprtajah Dowlah 
in 1757, his deception of Omichund, and his rich réward from Mir 
Jafar. Some of his accusers were men whose own villainy he had put 
down, and their action was dictated by personal spite cloaking itself 
in the guise’ of public service. To a superficial view he had done 
successfully what he had punished them for doing. But they could 
plead neither his great necessity nor his great deserts. Nevertheless 
the stigma remained. Parliament, judging him by new standards 
which it made retrospective, censured him not in plain words but by 
implication for his acquisitions, and praised him for his great services, 
His pride could not endure the very partial triumph of his ignoble 
accusers ; his physical ailments also became a torment, and he com- 
mitted suicide in 1774. 

Whilst dissension and misfortune were paving the way for a reorgani- 
sation of the eles at home the affairs of Bengal improved only 
in comparison with the scandals of 1760-6. In the earlicr period, to 
quote a recent investigator, “ the troubles of Bengal had been due to 
trade abuses ; from 1765 to 1772 they were due to the inherent defects 
in the new government machinery.” + Under the diwani concession 
the English received and expended the revenue, but it was still collected 
by native officials to an accompaniment of plunder and oppression. 
Much of the taxation accrued from land held on complicatéd tenures 
with whose details British administrators were yet unacquainted, 
In 1769-70 a terzible famine broke out, and about one-third of the 
population perished. Nevertheless, the revenue remained as high 
after the calamity as before, In the former year the Company ap- 
pointed commissioners to effect a new reform, but the ship which 
carried them foundered with all hands, and a year was lost ore they 
could be replaced. The scramble for wealth recommenced, and the 
problem of good administration seemed as unsolved as ever. 

In 1772 Warren Hastings became governor. Acting on instructions 
from home, he carried out a change in the diwanz, removing the treasury 
from Murshidabad to Calcutta and appointing English collectors under 
the control of a Revenue Board at the capital. Part of this arrange- 
ment was subsequently reversed. He established also two courts of 
appeal, civil and criminal, the latter presided over by a native judge. 
The wider politics of India once more claimed attention, The Marathas 
constituted a fighting péwer which considered itself, with fair justice, 
the equal of the Hast India Company. In the south the Hindu kingdom 
of Mysore had fallen to Hyder Ali, a Mohammedan adventurer, who 

1M. E. M. Jones, Warren Hastings in Bengal, 1772-4, Oxford, 1918, p. 63. 
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seemed likely to prove an unquiet neighbour to the British in the 
Carnatic. The Madras government became entangled in 1767 with 
disputes in the interior from which it emerged with little credit. The 
Marathas, recovering from their defeat at Panipat, once more became 
masters Of Delhi, and made incursions, into Rohilkand, the district 
lying on the north-west frontier of Oudh. Finally Shah Alam, the 
Mogul emperer, unwisely returning to Delhi ih 1771, became a semi- 
prisoner of the*tovers who were disturbing the whole of India. These 
events presaged another period of warfare at a time when the Company’s 
finances were at a low ebb. Hastings on taking control at Calcutta 
discontinued the subsidy due to Shah Alam under the treaty of 1765, 
since its payment now constituted a tribute to the Marathas. He also 
lent part of the Bengal army for the conquest of Rohilkand. The 
suggestion came from the Nawab of Oudh, who took possession of the 
province, and made a substantial payment to the Company’s treasury. 
This transaction at a later date gave ground for Hastings to be accused 
of tyranny and oppression. It should be noted that the dispossessed 
chiefs were themselves alien usurpers of a generation’s standing and 
that Hastings personally reaped no benefit from their overthrow.! 
Meanwhile legislation at home was following in the wake of the 
parliamentary enquiry into Indian affairs. It was evident that some 
attempt must be made to separate the Company’s functions of govern- 
ment and trade, and that tho king’s ministers must have some voice 
in the former. Lord North therefore passed his Regulating Act in 1773, 
the measure coming into force in India in the following year. It 
effected a unification of policy in the country by making the govern- 
ments of Madras and Bombay subordinate to that of Bengal, the head 
of the latter becoming governor-general. The governor-general, 
however, was, to enjoy a very limited power. He had attached to 
him a council of four members appointed by parliament. If they 
were equally divided he had the casting vote, but if three of them 
disagreed with him they were to override his wishes and reduce his 
power to a nullity. In addition the Company was bound to submit 
all its correspondence on civil and military affsirs to the king’s ministers, 
who could disallow its decisions. The Act further set up at Calcutta a 
Supreme Court of Judicature consisting of a chief justice and three 
assistants. The court’s jurisdiction was undefined and might easily 
collide with that of the council. Warren Hastings was nominated 
first governor-general, with Richard Barwell, Philip Francis, Sir 
John Clavering and Colonel Monson as his councillors, and Sir Elijah 
Impey as chief justice. The scheme was obviously ill-considered in 
detail and full of perils, and any chance it might have had of working 
satisfactorily was destroyed by the fact that all the councillors except 
Barwell were known opponents of Hasting3: his may have been 


1Col. G. B. Mallesct in his Life of Warren Hastings, London, 1894, chap. xi. brings 
forward new evidence tending to reduce the case ‘against Hastings to very small 
* dimensions. 
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their recommendation in the eyes of a generation which had a taste 
for checks and balances in theoretical politics. 

Hastings and Barwell received the other three councillors from 
England at Calcutta in October, 1774, and hostilities between the two 
parties immediately commenced. Jor the next two years the governor. 
general was in the position of a man on his trial before a tribunal already 
convinced that he was guilty of fraud on a vast scale, ang? seeking only 
to collate the evidence before proceeding to judgment.* The majority 
demanded to see his correspondence for the period 1772-4, intesfered 
with his diplomacy with the native powers, reversed his decisions, and 
went {far to destroy British prestige at a time when the clouds of a 
coming storm were gathering against the empire in all parts of the 
world. They had not, been six months in the country when Raja 
Nuncomar, a wealthy Brahmin who had an ancient grudge against 
Hastings, came forward with a document purporting to prove that the 
governor-general had received a bribe from a native heiress, The 
evidence was afterwards shown to be a forgery, but Francis and his 
collaborators received it with credulous delight. At this moment, 
however, Nuncomar was struck down from an independent quarter, 
A native against whom he had a lawsuit accused him of another forgery 
having no connection with politics. He was brought before the 
Supreme Court, and Impey, alter an impartial trial, sentenced him to 
death. The council majority, seeing their tool discredited, turned 
their backs upon him and disregarded even his petition for a respite. 
He was accordingly hanged without delay. The verdict was just, 
but the sentence was reckoned too severe; for although forgery was a 
capital offence by English law, it was more cheaply rated in native 
eyes. Nevertheless Nuncomar, although he was condemnéd for a 
common felony, was at the same time guilty of a conspiracy against the 
governor-general which really amounted to treason. Francis in later 
years made persistent attempts to prove Hastings guilty of instigating 
and influencing the prosecution of Nuncomar, but not a scrap of 
evidence was ever brought to light to show his connection with it. 
The affair remained a coimcidence which men might interpret according 
to their own estimate of Hastings’ character. 

The governor-goneral had eschped from a dire peril, but the negation 
of all government continued until. Monson and Clavering died in 1776 
and 1777 respectively At that juncture not even the cutting-off of 
Washington and Franklin could have been more opportune for the 
empire than the deaths of these two, mediocrities. Delivered from 
them, Hastings just contrived, and no more, to preserve British power 
in India during the general calamities of 1778-83. Had they been 
still at his elbow all would have been lost. In their places he received 
two more maniageabl: agsistants, one of whom was Sir Eyre Coote, 
the victor of Wandewash and Pondicherry. Francis, now in the 

1 The details of these dis 
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minority, patched up the quarrel for a brief period, but ere long it 
broke forth again. In 1780 Hastings formally charged him before the 
council with lyin and dishonesty. A duel followed, and Francis went 
down with a bullet in his side. On his recovery he quitted India to 
carry onthe war at home. 

Amid such preoccupations Hastings faced a combination of the 
Marathas ang Hyder Ali, the able soldier who had seized the province 
of Mysore. Since 1775 the Bombay Presidency had involved itself 
in a,contest with the Marathas of Poona. Bombay had backed a 
pretender to the Maratha throne on the understanding that when 
successful he should cede the port of Bassein and the island of Salsetie. 
Hastings had not approved the adventure, but when it began to tum 
out badly he felt obliged to support Bombay, for the sake of his country- 
men’s prestige. His intervention in 1780 saved the Bombay forces 
from disaster and secured an eventual compromise at the Treaty of 
Salbai in 1782) by which the British obtained Salsette. Tho Madras 
officials had managed their affairs even worse than had those of Bombay. 
The Nawab of the Carnatic had raised loans on extortionate terms from 
English adventurers, who exploited his country to obtain satisfaction 
of their claims. While Hastings had been at a deadlock with his own 
council, the party of corruption at Madras had gone so far as to im- 
foes their governor, Lord Pigot, for attempting to curh them. They 

ad also offended Hyder Ali by neglecting to carry out a treaty the 
had imprudently made with him. In 1778 came news of war wi 
France. Hastings seized Chandernagore without difficulty. The 
Madras forces took Pondicherry after a seventy days’ siege, and moved 
next to the capture of Mahé on the Malabar coast. Hyder Ali immedi- 
ately objected, saying that Mahé was under his protection. French 
agents were already busy with him and with the Marathas, promising 
munitions and the advent of an expedition to drive the English from 
India. Mahé was nevertheless taken, and in 1780 Hyder Ali declared 
war, invaded the Carnatic, and ravaged the country to the very walls 
of Madras, whose feeble government made no effective resistance. 

On receiving the news Hastings sent Sir Eyre Coote with men and 
money to the scene of his former triumphs. A squadron of French 
warzships appeared on the coast, and found at the moment no English 
fleet to oppose them. The Carnatic wars of the previous generation 
had shown the advantage to be drawn from such a situation, but the 
French did nothing for their allies and retired to the Isle of France. 
Coote was now old and on the brink of the grave, but he defeated Hyder 
Ali at Porto Novo in 1781, aiid his son Tipu Sultan at Ami in 1782. 
Gradually and at enormous cost to Hastings’ crippled finances the 
Carnatic was cleared of invaders. : 

Meanwhile the Comte de Sufiren, the ablest, French admiral of the 
century, was approaching with twelve ships-of-the-line, and behind 
him the Maxquie' de Bussy with more ships and troops. Through no 
fault of their own Suffren and Bussy were each a little too late. News 
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of war with Holland preceded the former in time to allow the English 
to occupy Negapatam and Trincomalee before his arrival, and Sir 
Edward Hughes with an inferior British fleet was ready to dispute his 
operations on the Coromandel Coast. In 1782-3 Hughes and Suftren 
fought no less than five desperate actions, in which neither pbtained 
a decisive victory ‘over the other. Bussy appeared early in 1783, 
to find that Hyder Ali had died two months previously nd that his 
son had withdrawn from the Carnatic. The French general landed 
on the Madres coast, and was making some headway against, the 
English when the Peace of Versailles put an end to’the fighting in 
the middle of the year. By this treaty the French recovered their 
trading stations as they had done after the Seven Years’ War. Tipu 
Sultan made a separate peace with the English in 1784 on a basis of 
mutual restoration of chnquests. 

Hastings had saved the British hold on India and had prevented the 
exploitation of the country from falling to the revived maritime power 
of France. He had done so at a time when he could receive no help 
in men and money from home, for the mother-country was struggling 
against the American colonists, the fleets and armies of France, Spain 
and. Holland, and the political enmity of all the rest of Europe. The 
war in India had taken place in the Bombay and Madras presidencies. 
It had touched only remotely Bengal and its dependent states. From 
these latter therefore Hastings had felt ny to raise the money 
necessary to carry on the struggle. Two of the measures he adopted 
had an important bearing on the general principles of British govern- 
ment. The Raja of Benares was the holder of lands upon which he 
paid a fixed revenue to the Bengal treasury. In 1778 Hastings 
demanded from him an additional war contribution. He paid it in 
that and the following year, and then resisted further demands. 
Hastings somewhat rashly arrested him in the midst of his people with 
the result that a general rising brought the governor-general’s own 
life into peril. Hastings controlled the situation by his courage and 
presence of mind, and finally deposed the Raja for contumacy. The 
other case concerned the tributary state of Oudh. The Nawab was in 
debt to the Company and at the end of his resources. But his mother 
and grandmother, the Begums qf Oudh, had possessed themselves of 
rich state lands and treasure to which they could show no legal title. 
Hastings, at the request of the Nawab, required them to disgorge, and 
sent a military force which compelled them to do so. The coercion 
of women, however legitimate, is a task from which no government 
can derive credit. Hastings was award of the fact, and consciously 
sacrificed his reputation to his duty. These transactions furnished the 
principal material for his impeachment in later years. 

The Regulating Act of 1773 had now revealed its folly and weakness. 
During its operation the governor-general, responsible for all things, 
had seen his council reverse-his orders, cancel his afpointments, and 
reject his considered policy, not once only, but as a matter of routine, 
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No man could gay definitely whether the crown or the Company was 
sovereign of the Indian provinces. Parliament appointed the governor- 
general, but he was the servant of the Company. The king’s ministers 
could veto the directors’ orders, but they had apparently no responsi- 
bility forsthe results of the policy with which they could interfere. 
Hastings and Impey were personal friends; yet a bitter dispute had 
raged betwee them on the extent of their jurisdictions as governor- 
general and clitef justice. The theorists who drafted the Act had 
calewiated that balanced powers would carry the course of administra- 
tion along a moderate middle line without excess in any direction. 
In actual working they had produced an anarchy tempered only by 
the patience and breadth of view of a chief magistrate whose qualities 
were not likely to be repeated in subsequent appointments to the 
office. Lord North’s Regulating Act was a difastrous failure. 

In 1783 North had fallen and had returned precariously to power 
in coalition with his former opponent Charles James Fox. The latter 
introduced. a new India Bill to transfer Indian sovereignty to parlia- 
ment and the crown. Since the measure never became law its details 
need. not detain us here. The principal objection to it was made on 
the score of English and not Indian interests, for it was argued that by 

ranting all Indian patronage to the crown it would give the latter a 
daaserons means of corrupting members of parhament. Its failure 
to pass entailed the overthrow of the cabinet. 

The younger William Pitt succeeded as prime minister. In 1784 
he brought forward his India Bill and duly passed it into law. By 
this Act a Board of Control was to take charge of all civil, military and 
revenue affairs, the board consisting of a Secretary of State with a seat 
in the cabinet, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and four privy coun- 
cillors. The king’s ministers were to appoint the governor-general, 
who was to be primarily their servant, receiving his orders from the 
Board transmitted through o secret committee of three dixectors of 
the Company. In India the governor-general was to be assisted but 
not controlled by a council of three members. The Company remained 
in control of its trading interests and of the mass of Indian patronage. 
The institution of the Secretary for India and his close relations with 
the governor-general substantially trarsferred the sovereign power to 
the home government. The arrangement proved workable, and under 
it India continued to be ruled for over seventy years. Warren Hastings 
was disappointed, for personal reasons, with Pitt’s attitude. Still in 
the prime of life, he would have liked to show what he could do under 
a constitution which gave hint a reasonable chance to govern well. 
But he was made to realize that his day was over, and he quitted India 
in February, 1785, before'the arrival of his successor. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
AMERICAN POLITICS, 1689-1763 


Ovr view of American history in the eightcenth century is inevitably 
coloured. by its known outcome—the severance of the colonies from 
British rule; and for the purpose of this book it is most useful t6 
regard the matter frankly from that standpoint, and to concentrate 
attention chiefly upon those issues which prepared the way for 
independence, - ; 

Before tuming to the working of poles! institutions it is important 
to know clearly the people with whom we have to do. Prior to the 
revolution of 1688-9 the only colony which contained a large non- 
British element in its white population was New York. There the 
Dutch predominated, and there was also a considerable proportion of 
Frenchmen. The other colonies were mainly peopled from the British 
Isles. New England was almost exclusively English. ( Pennsylvania 
contained a large Welsh element, and Catholic Irish were ‘thumierous 
there and in Maryland, Irishmen and Scotsmen were also to be found 
throughout the southern colonies, After the revocation of the Edict 

of Nantes in 1685, many ‘Huguenots went from France to America, 
settling principally iri New York, Virginia and South Carolina. Exact 
or even approximate figures are not ahiainatis: but it seems clear that 
until the second decade of the eighteenth century the sum of all these 
emigrations was not sufficient to modify the predominantly British 
ae opulation. { After 1709, however, a great 
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were founded in Pennsylvania. Successive arrivals took service’ as 
“redemptioners”’ or indentured servants with established colonists 
of their own nationality. Negroes were also sold into America at a 
much greater rate than during the seventeenth century. Upon those 
colonists *of British descent changed environment-and climate were 
begining £5, WOIR'S subtle alteration oF dutlook and to weaken the 
Hes of institftive allegiance. (In addition, the duration, hardship 
snd Cxpenss ofthe Atlantic patsage, coupled with the absence of all 
but tke most primitive postal arrangements, formed @ barrier to sunder 
those family ties which nowadays preserve the affection of the wandering 
Englishman for the land of his birth, The result was thdt insensibly the 
tAmericans became a distinct race.) “In 1660 the people of England 
-and. of the English colonies .. . formed parts of one nation ; in 1760, 
this was no longer true.... In all that constitutes nationality, two 
nations now owed allegiance to the British crown.” # 
Constitutiona? machinery was of one general type throughout the 
, colonies: each had a governor representing the crown; a council 
| which advised the governor, assisted in legislation, and acted also as a’ 
, supreme court of law; and a lower chamber or assembly composed of 
: elected representatives. The methods of appointment to these offices 
‘were various. Connecticut and Rhode Island, having recovered their: 
old seventeenth-century charters, appointed their own governors and - 
councils, In Pennsylvania, Maryland and the Carolinas the pro- 
ptietors selected the governors subject to the royal veto. The Penn 
and Baltimore families had each lost their xights in 1689. The former 
recovered theirs two years afterwards, and the latter in 1715. There- 
after proprietary government continued, in name at least, in their 
respective colonies until British rule came to anend, In the Carolinas, 
on the other hand, the proprietors surrendered their rights to the 
grown, for the southern province in 1719, and for the northern in 1728, 
“In the remaining colonies the governors were of royal appointment 
thrqughout the period under reviéw: ~In the choiee-of the councillors 
algo there was no strict uniformity. Massachusetts, Cormecticut and : 
Rhode Island had locally elected*councils. In the other colonies the 
crown or the proprietors had the principal share in the selection, The 
assemblies were all popularly elected, although the franchise qualifica- 
tion varied. Generally it may be said that most frecholders possessed 
the vote. To maintain touch with the home government each colony 
sent one or more agents to reside in London, their duties being very 
similar to those of the consuls of fureign powers. In the negotiations and 
disputes which preceded the War of Independence some of these agents, 
notably Benjamin Franklin of Pennsylvania, played ® prominent part. . 
Colonial administration at home was in the hands primarily of the 
secretary of state for the southern department. He was supposed 
1B, B, Greene, Provitcial America, 1690-1740, New, York, 1905, p. 232. 


* Channing, History of United States, si. pp. 598-9. The subject is fully treated 
* in chap. xiv. of the same volume; ‘“ The Coming of the Foreigners.” ; 
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to act upon the expert advice of the Board of Trade, . That body, ag 
wwe have seen, was active and eflicient until about 1724. Thenceforward 
it declined in quality and prestige until by 1748 it had become com. 
pletely insignificant. In that year the Hazl of Halifax became its 
president and sethimself to revive its influence. Walilax, by the 
force of his personality, restored to the Board the deliberative functions 
which the Duke of Newcastle, as colonial secretary, ‘iad usurped, 
In 1757 the president was, in virtue of his office, admitted to a seat in 
the cabinet. Before this he had succeeded in acquiring for the Board 
the power of recommending to the higher colonial appointments and the 
general exercise of colonial patronage. (ms Board of Trade, duri 
the periods in which it was in active working order, tried to follow a 
consistent policy of swbordinating colonial governments to that of the 
mother-country. It strove honestly, in so far as it had the power, 
to treat imperial problems in a broad and generous spirit. “ The 
Board did not advocate a selfishly narrow trade poliéy, but believed 
that the colonies and the home country should form one commercial 
unit, as nearly independent of all others as possible.” 1) Prior to 1689 
‘the English parliament had shown little desire to meddle in colonial 
administration, After that date parliamentary interference increased, 
and the Commons frequently took the initiative in such matters as 
amendments to the laws of trade and the devising of shackles upon 
American manufactures. This influence was not generally for good, 
and the supremacy of the House of Commons, regarded at home as 4 
guarantee of liberty, came tq be looked upon in America as the source 
of irritating restrictions. 
olonial administration on either side of the Atlantic had grown, u 
; aecpry and uncoordinated. ‘No single element—assembly, govérnor, | 
osrd of Trade, or secretary of state—could claim to be in the las 
resort @ supreme authority with final power to resolve a disputed 
question. Such questions therefore dragged on for years until sheet 
weariness rather than established principles laid them to rest. J 
the opposite extremes were commonly to be found the home authorities 
and the colonial assembly. The governor usually ocoupied a middie. 
position, his duty urging him $o support the former and his immediafs 
interests the latter. “Every _proprictary.Governor,” remarked Bi 
Contemporary observer, “has two masters; ona who gives.hbim hig 
Commissign, and one who gives Him-his Pay.” 2/"Much therefore dé, 
pended: upon his personal character ;° and although the governors of 
the egteca century were not ds 4 fule such needy and unprincipled} 
-place-hunters as some have depioted them, they were equally seldont 
meh of outstanding power and, determination. On the whole: they 
reflect pretty faithfgltythe qualities of the politicians who appointed 
10. M. Dickerson, American Colonial Government, 16961765, p. 812. The book 
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them—limited in outlook, honest in intention, anxious to avoid disputes | 
with their difficult subjects, disinclined to push theoretical rights to 
their logical conclusion in action. Each looked only to a short term 
of office, and of each the besetting temptation was to tide over difficulties 
in a maReshift fashion leaving his successor to face the consequence, 
It is not of such stuff that tyrants are made.?. 

Three subjicts of dispute were of continual recurronce—the salaries’: 
of the goveret and royal officials, the right gf colonies to iss 
inoney, and the right of the crown to veto colonial legislation, It 
was a settled principle of the home administration that once a colony 
was fairly established it should defray the salaries of the officials 
appointed to govern it. In the West Indies this principle had been/; 
enforced, not without loud complaint on the- part of the planters, 
In the American colonies a long struggle on the point ended with the 
defeat of the central government. ‘The salary dispute raged most 

fiercely in Mastachusetts. It began under Sir Wiliam Phipps, the’ 
‘first governor appointed under the new charter of 1691. He and his 

, Successors were instructed from home to demand a fixed and permanent 
stipend of at least £1000 a year. The colonial leaders steadily refused 
compliance. They were careful to lift the struggle to the plane of 
principle by making voluntary and temporary grants often exceeding 
the amount demanded. But on the principle they were adamant, 
and however generously they provided for their governor they would 
do so only for a year at a time, reserving the right to cut off supplies 
should they see fit. the power of the purse lay the real freedom, of 
an elective assembly; lacking that it might ace to the status of a - 
debating socie The Commons of England had fought the battle 
and won it in the seventeenth century, and they were now disinclined : 
to share the victory with the American colonists. But the latter won 
it also by their steady persistence. (Successive governors, receiving 
no money from home, accepted temporary grants in default of a 
permanent salary, and under Jonathan Belcher, who took office in 
1729, the central government at length gave way and assented to the, 
colonial view. In New York and other colonies the same principl 
prevailed, although the salary question was interwoven with other’, 
issues and not clearly isolated as in Massachusetts. Political opinion 
in England never truly faced the deeper implication of the dispute— 
that colonial freedom was incompatible with subordination to the will 
of thé mother-cotintry. From the standpoint of the present day we 
who fake pride in the firmness cf Elyot and Hampden cannot logically 
condemn the colonial leaders who strove for similar objects. ff 

On the question..of_paper.currency the British government ocoupied 
@ sounder position. Oring to the balance of trade being continually 

adverse to the colonjes they suffered always irom a deficiency of the 
precious metals. Jn consequence they were tempted to issue paper 


1A noticcable feature in serious American writings of recent yeara is the decay of 
the legend of systematic tyranny, at least as regards the period prior to 1708. - 
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money at times when extraordinary expenditure was necessary, 
Some colonies, notably Rhode Island, did this to excess, and their 
currency became heavily depreciated. This in its turn had unfavour- 
able effects upon commerce, and led the mercantile interest at home to 
complain, The heme authorities passed Acts of Parliarient and 
issued instructions to the governors to curb what was undoubtedly an 
abuse. But here again the colonial ‘assemblies had usfially the last 
word and the views of British statesmen were only partially enforced, 
-’ The vetoing of colonial legislation was a source ,of perpetuel ill- 
feeling. Throughout the period the crown sought to exercise overseas 
‘the right which it had allowed to fall into abeyance in England. (Some: 
times governors received instructions in advance to disallow certain 
classes of legislation. More usually the veto was imposed at home when 
the acts of the colonial assemblies came up for review. The legislation 
which was vetoed was in most cases of a type which sought, directly, 
or indirectly, to subvert the operation of the imperial laws of trade ; 


and again the princi was that of colonial liberty as oppos 
to mercantile subordination. The colonists did not deny the crown’ 
right to veto. They found means of circumventing it by passi 


temporary Acts and renewing them as often as they fell to the ground, 
relymg upon the fact that an interval of two or three years commonly 
elapsed before the decision of the home government was promulgated. 
The outcome of all these trials of strength ecaphasiset the unsatis- 
factory nature of representative government unaccompanied by full 
responsibility of the executive officers to the assembly.?  I¢ illustrated 
also the chronic weakness, tather than the tyranny, of the British 
administration, which was continually asserting powers theoretically 
; justifiable but incapable of enforcement. 

‘The project of federating the colonial governments had first appeared 
;when the New Englanders banded themselves together for common 
“defence in the time of Charles I, James II" liad pursued it from’a very 
different point of Viéw when he consolidated the northern and middl 

colonies under Sir Edmund Andros. The high-handed proceedings | 
Andros and his master rendered the Americans averse from. fut 
Rin of federation imposed from without, and the sooial and religious 







ifferenices between the vatious regions Jo Errand 





es to ie from within7—AIr'h oe 
outs goverfiitéritybut.pone had sufficient sympathy with their neigh- 
[hod ) ft battles in“ common.” Nevertheless, the French 


1689 onwards rendered ce-ordination at leMsr ofuullary 
leand-plang’ were discussed fiom. trasnig. time hich, 


elves abortive, kept alive the idea of union which bore 


ie Phjladélphis Covigiess £1774. In all these plans 
PIV? COIN 9 LLOmW thera goverment or its tepresentatives ; 
eh olicjaly in fact were almost the only men in America who 








Hgerton, British Colonial Policy, p, 133. 
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showed any interest in the matter.1 In the time of William III. 
Penn suggested & colonial congress, and the Board of Trade, on the 
representation of the colonial governors, proposed to appoint a captain- 
general of the combined military forces of the northern colonies, ‘The 
chartered colonies, however, declined to agree to what they considered 
an infringement’ of their liberties. Again“in 1721 the Board in a 
report to ‘the crown recommended the creation of a governor-general 
of America, with trading concessions.as a bait to secure the colonists’ 
Aompliance. Byt Walpole’s reign of quieta.non movere was setting in 
and nothing came of the proposal. A like fate befell another memor- 
andum from the Board five years later, suggesting a consolidation on 
autocratic lines accompanied by a stamp tax to pay the expenses of 
the new government. The most promising attempt at federation 
came in 1754 when the French menace was again becoming acute. - 
Tn tliat year representatives from all but two of the ‘coloriies met at ' 
Albany to tre&t with the chiefs” af the Tivé ‘Nations: “ Benjamin « 
Fratiklin’ proposed to the meetifig ‘a plan Of ution whereby a president- . 
general was to be appointed by thé crown and a grand council of forty- 
eight was to be elected by the colonies. This body was te-take charge 
of [dian dffdirs and military defence, with power t6 raise money for 
those purposes. The representatives approved of the scheme, but the 
prea assemblies, jealous of their own authority, all refused to 
\zatify it. : 
The colonists indeed, except during the short period of Pitt’s ministry, . 
were extremely backward.in defending their own territory against, 
the French. ‘To this Massachusetts and Connecticut were honourable 
exceptions. The others, as a Tule, expected-the imperial government 
to take all necessary measures by land as well as by sea. In time of 
peace tiny detachments of the British army were stationed in New- 
foundland, Nova Seotia, New York and South Carolina. On the 
outbreak of war the government began by requesting the colonies to 
call out their militias in addition. New, York, although. comparatively 
wealthy and exposed to attack, usually haggled and procrastinated 
until the time for action had passed. The Quaker colonies had religious 
motives for standing aloof, although after the outbreak of the Seven ; 

_ Years’ War the Quaker | ceca of Pennsylvania withdrew from 

' public affairs in order to allow their fellows a free hand in carrying out 

| measures they could not themselves approve. Virginia fotind a few; 
men for thé operations against Fort Duquesne, but was parsimonious’ 

; in paying and supplying them~” The more southerly colonies, with: 
their preponderance of slave labour, were never-in a position to tum, 
out large forces. In general the colonies were slow to move, and wher’ 

they did so, were often unwilling to trust their men out of their own 

jurisdiction. Under Pitt’s sympathetic leadership they did better. 
e gave colonial officers an equal status with regulars of the same 
1 Doyle, Colonies under the House of Hanover, p. 63. 
4 Beer, Policy, 1754-66, pp. 20-22. 
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rank, and he explained fully his policy and his needs. In 1760, the 
year of the final assault upon Canada, the colonies contributed 18,000 
men, of whom Massachusetts provided 5,000, Connecticut 4,000, Virginia 
1000, and Maryland and the Carolinas nil.1 After the fall of Canada 
the colonists’ enthusiasm died away. They failed to prewide the 
expected numbers for the West Indian campaign of 1762, and although 
they shared in the capture of Havana, the movement agaist Louisiana 
had to be given up. One authority holds that the c6lonial attitude 
was largely responsible for the retrocessions of territory at the Treaty 
of Paris. It was plain that the Americans would take little share in 

arrisoning the new acquisitions, and the magnitude of the national 

\ debt rendered it imperative to cut down military outlay at home.? 

In another matter connected with the war the outlook of the colonists 
was curiously narrow. Although they desired the conquest of Canada, 
and knew that the chief disability of the French was lack of victuals, 
they persistently sold food-stuffs to the enemy duritg the struggle. 
With the French West Indies this unpatriotic commerce went on with 
scarcely any disguise. Numbers of vessels from the middle and 
northern colonies went down to Martinique under pretext of exchanging 

risoners, and passes for the purpose wore openly sold in Boston, 
Pesponsible statesmen indeed made a move to stop the traffic, and in 
1765-6 the legislatures of Virginia, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New 
York and Maryland all passed laws to that end. Nevertheless it 
continued. Louisbourg and Quebec were largely victualled from New 
England, and when the navy interfered to stop the West Indian business 
a depot was formed on the néutral Spanish coast of St. Domingo where 
a great interchange of produce went on. Finally General Amherst 
intervened by odening an embargo in the American ports, and the 
eure officers began for the first time to enforce the Molasses Act of 


? muah tliat tain we have seen, was based. upon the ideal 
of self-sufficiency, of d Self-contained empire in which the mother-' 
“country produced all the manufactured goods required, and the colonies 
“all the raw material and the tropical luxuries which were fast’ becoming 
necessities of civilized life, At home this ideal was fanatically and 
_alviiost universally held’? it Was the common factor of all shades of 
mercantile opinion. The colonists, on the other hand, regarded it 
coldly. Whilst quite content to henefit by those sections of the 
Navigation Acts which protected their shipping against foreign com- 
petition, they grumbled always against the restriction of market: for 
enumerated wares and the prohibition against the import of manu- 
‘factures direct from the continent of Europe, They commonly 
| 1 Beer, op. cit, p. 66, #48. Hall in American Historical Review, v. p. 672. 
* Details in Beer and Hall, works cited, pp. 72-127 and 666-7 respectively. The 
latter holds that it was an intolerable grievance for the coltyists to be stopped from 


supplying warlike stores to the aommon enemy: “ the sacrifics seemed too great even 


for their aimple loyalty.” Of these two authors the American is more generous to 
British policy # th Englishes, ors merican is more g | 
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ignored the advantage they derived from sacrifices in the imperial 
interest imposed upon the home population. Of these sacrifices the 
ruthless suppression of the_westof England tobacco culture was only 
one, English_shiphullder asked for protection against their New 
England®competitors, but never obtained it. The English consumer 
paid monopoly prices for pypize-grown_sugar his tea and his silks 
and other articles of non-British manufacture cost him more than the 
colonist paid far the same goods, owing to the system of remissions of 
dutyupon re-exported merchandise ; and as a taxpayer he found the 
money for the bounties upon naval stores and other productions which 
the imperial administration sought artificially to foster in America. 
The whole policy involved sacrifices upon both sides for corresponding 
benefits. It has already been considered at length, but it has been | 
necessary to summarize it again in this chapter because it was un- 
doubtedly the chief factor in producing that colonial discontent which 
a few tactless Mheasures kindled rapidly into the flame of insurrection. 
Rightly or wrongly the suspicion prevailed in America that the mother- 
country was getting the better of the bargain ; and such an impression 
was inevitable so long as the whole imperial administration was centred 
at Westminster in the hands of British statesmen with the merchants 
and manufacturers of London close by to whisper in their ears. On 
the issue of imperial self-sufficiency the practical question is not only 
whether such a policy can be fairly conducted, but further, whether 
it can be made to appear fair and just to all who live under its operation ; 
in the eighteenth century it certainly could not. 

The study of British history primarily from the standpoint of our 
internal politics has led to the general suppression of a truth which was 
always patent in America. The question of colonial independence 
leapt suddenly into prominence at home in the early years of George 
the Third. Opposition speakers were prone to emphasize the iniquities 
of the government by contrasting the then unsatisfactory state of 
affairs with a condition of ideal contentment and unquestioning loyalty 
which they alleged to have prevailed until the advent of George 
Grenville and Lord North. Burke’s phrase about the bonds, “light - 
as air yet strong as iron,” which had bound the colonies to the mother- 
country, has passed into a commonplace of our school books. But in 
actual fact the hankering after independence had coexisted with the 
whole development of the American provinces. The Puritan emigrants 
of Charles I.’s day had regarded their movement as a definite breaking- 
away from the English state.. They had contented themselves with the 
substance of independence whilst yielding the shadow of allegiance 


for two material reasons, feat of the Hrench and. the profits of 
snterimmperial commneree, e growth of the French peril and the 
Tevolutionary settlement under William III. had strengthened the 
imperial tie; ye? always we find observers who realized that it 
depended largely upon expediency. In Oliver Cromwell’s time James 
Harrington wrote in his Oceana: “the Colonys in the Indies, they | 
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are yet Babes that cannot live without sucking the breasts of their 
Mother Citys, but such as I mistake if when they coméof age they do 
not wean themselves.” Harrington spoke of colonies in general. 
More particular is the statement of Lord Cormbury, governor of New 
. York in the reign of Anne: “If once they can see they cen cloath 
‘ithemselves ... without the help of England, they who are already 
inot very fond of submitting to Government would soon thifik of putting 
iin Execution designs they have long harbourd in theit* breasts.” In 
(1711 fears were expressed that the projected conquest of Quebec 
‘would dissolve the bond of colonial loyalty.! In 1748 again, the 
Swedish traveller Peter Kalm asserted that it was common talk in 
America that within thirty or fifty years the colonies would be an 
independent state. And at the close of the Seven Years’ War it 
was certainly common talk in France, to which British statesmen 
paid some attention, that we were doing @ foolish thing in driving 
the French from Canada, since the inevitable regult would be 
a revolt of the Americans, relieved of their principal motive for 
submission. 

Such evidence proves that the idea of independence existed lon: 
before the quarrel became acute. It does not prove that it was widely’ 
or seriously entertained, and there is on the other side a considerable 
body of testimony to the goodwill of the colonists. The attitude of 

, the majority seems to have been that they were determined to maintain 
ithe measure of independence they already enjoyed, and to encroach 
whenever possible upon the powers which the British government still 
jexercised. So long as they were permitted to do this, and to infringe 
the more objectionable portions of the laws of trade, they were quite 
willing to continue under the vague suzerainty of the British crown. 
What they hated in England was the control of her politicians and the 
mercenary measures of her parliament. For the sovereign, even for 
George IIT. personally, they professed a loyalty which is somewhat 
surprising.2 This then was the actual position in 1763: thirteen 
separate states existed on the American seaboard, each with rights of 
self-government in internal affairs limited in theory but scarcely in 
practice by the wishes of the home administration, and all moulding 
their external business more of less upon the code of laws composing 
the colonial system. Between these semi-independent states were 
diversities of _raci igin, religion, social ideals and material interest, 
so great that they had never yet seemed capable of acting together for a 
common object; and of their pr pa make themselves by. force of 
arms’a nation there appeared still less likelihood, for their mutual 
animositiés’ were in some cages more. bitter -than their, griévances 
against’ the mother-coumbjy:~ Nevertheless affairs wera in an“unstable 
‘condition ; developm@nt.on either side ‘of the “qcean-was following 
| divergent lines; in numbers the Americans were fie lotiger hopelessly 
inferior; sidifthey didnot yet constitute a nationality of their own 
+ Egerton, op, cit’ pp. 143-4, * Egerton, pp. 181-2. 
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{t was equally. evident that they had ceased to be Englishmen of the 
type which now inhabited the land of their birth. 

Pitt, with his-practical experience of colonial government, was 
conscious that things could not long remain as they were. There are 
indicati¢ns that he had some great scheme of imperial development 
in his mind, although, since he had no opportunity of putting it to the 
test, we do hot know the precise form it would have taken, Among 
his papers two*plans have been found which were apparently submitted 
to him by others, although they may well have been consonant with 
his own ideas. One, dated 1770, suggests an imperial Parliament to 
comprise, in addition to the representatives of Great Britain, ten peers 
and fifty members of the commons for America and the West Indies as 
well as ten peers and thirty commoners forIreland, The other contains 
a detailed’ allocation’ of the fifty representatives among the several 
colonies, each having from one to four members according to size of 
population. An appended note remarks: “ It’s not unlikely that the . 
Americans may wish for some restrictions on their maritime and internal 
trade to be taken off in case of an union, and that may be considered 
afterwards. The Act of Navigation [i.e. that of 1660] at all events 
should be preserved inviolate.”+ An investigator of this phase of 
Pitt’s policy ? in summing up says: “ That he would have triumphed 
over all difficulties with the colonies we may well believe, though this 
might have involved a scheme of imperial federation, a scheme which 
might have altered the whole course of our history, which might in 
fact have detached England from continental politics, which might 
have led to the consolidation of an unbroken sphere of Anglo-Saxon 
influence in the North Atlantic and Pacific Oceans.” All this, however, 
was destined to remain in the realms of hypothesis whilst the actual 
conduct of affairs fell into the hands of men devoid of sympathy with 
the Great Commoner and his works, 

1B. Williams, “ Chatham and the Representation of the Colonies in the Imperial 
Parlioment,”? English Historical Review, xxii. pp. 756-8. 

2H. Hall, op. cit, p. 872. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE AMERICAN REVOLT, 1763-1778 


Ar the close of the Seven Years’ War it seemed that the nation needed 
the guiding hand of a statesman of the business-like, unromantic type, 
who aoa eschew further adventure and devote himeelf to restoring 
the imperial organization and finances, Such a statesman, with such a 
policy, the empire did in fact obtain in 1763; and the result of his 
efforts, to the surprise of himself and his supporters, was to start the 
ancient and wealthy American colonies along the road which led first 
to secession from the mercantile connection and then to repudiation 
of allegiance to the British crown. 

George Grenville, younger brother of Harl Temple, and brother-in- 
law of William Pitt, was a subordinate member of the Bute administra- 
tion which concluded the Peace of Paris. Public resentment at the 
terms of the peace forced Bute to resign shortly after its ratification, 
and Grenville then took office as the leading spirit in a ministiy dis- 
tasteful to the king and destined to enjoy but a short career. * Gasayalies 
tag was to restore the national finances and to provide for the milttary 
defence of the empire agamst that Bourbon revival which™évéh’ then 
appeared certain sooner or later to take effect. {He proposed to 
accomplish it by distributing a strong garrison throughout the colonies 
and paying for it by colgnial taxatee BY stiffening the imperial 4 
\through the inedium of par af iiary enactments, by overhauling an 
readjusting the laws Of trade, by diminishing colonial dealings with 


ha 
¥ 


the French West Indiés,“and by substitiifing an unbending strictness 


miange roa 


for thé “easy-going'laxity hitherto characteristic of the royal officials 
jin America. } His watchword, in, short,.was efficiency }/ he was de- 
fermined to“pit the colonial theory into practice to the wbtermost 
Netter ; and never had the advent of a like character to power appeared 
more timely than after the victorious exizavagance with which Pitt 
had me Senet _ ree of the seas. ) 
(Grenville began by looking into the state of the American customs © 
rsexyice, He found that many “Officials lived quietly im Hngland, 
periéfming their duties by deputy. “He ordered fhgm at once to their 
‘posta, and at the same time instructed governors and ‘naval officers 
to be active in enforcing the laws of trade. “In the following year, 
42800 
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1764, he amended those laws in several particulars. The enymerated 
lish was now made to include coffee, pimento, cocoanuts, hides, whale- 
fins, raw silk, potashes, colonial iron and lumber, in addition to the 
staples formerly embraced by it.1 Many European manufactures 
had hitherto been cheaper in America than in England by reason of the 
remissions of duty on re-exportation. (Grenville abolished the greater 
part of this arrangement, and so indirectly increased the colonial share 
of taxation.? )The Molasses Act of 1733, with its prohibitive duties on 
Frenvh produce, had been ignored tnttl the late war and then enforced 
avowedly with the intention of stopping intercourse with the enemy, 
islands. It was now remodelled as the Sugar Act, the duties being 
lowered until they were no longer protibitivé; but became instead a 
source of revenue if strictly collected. . 

These reforms, coupled with the most watchful administration of 
the law, barely sufficed to make the colonial customs pay for the cost 
of collection, ‘’n amplitude they had never before attained. But 
the policing and defence of the empire were reckoned to need a force of 
10,000 regular troops, of whom three-fourths would be stationed in 
“America and the remainder in the West Indies. With the object of 
defraying somewhat less than half the cost of the American establish; 
ment Grenville passed the Stam Act of 1765, | The measure extended- 
to the colonies, on a mitigated scale, duties which had long been 
levied in England. The minister no doubt considered that he had 
paid full deference to colonial feelings by warning the governors in 
advance that he meant to impose a tax and asking them to suggest an 
alternative if their subjects found the sthmp duty distasteful. It was 
to allow time for discussion that the Stamp Act had not been included 
with the measures of 1764. When it came before parliament in the 
following year it excited little notice and passed by a large majority. 
Immediately afterwards George III. dismissed the Grenville ministry: 
for reasons unconnected with their colonial policy, of which there is na 
ground to suppose he hed disapproved. 

In England Grenville’s tightening-up of the colonial system had gone 
smoothly enough. In Americé if was thé ‘signal for an outburst of 
violent agitation which astonished many of the coldnists ‘themselves, 
and showed the depth of the fissure which had silently opened between 
the two chief constituents of the empire. It must he remembered that 
the Walpole and Newcastle régime had been one of lax enforcement of 
commiéttial’ restrictions. During the war Pitt had insisted upon 
collecting the molasses duties for an object which was more, military. 
than economic, and on the restoration. of peace the Americans looked 
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\ thei prosperity. They now found that thig was tg take B Aen 
\ heavy: restrictions which were to be not onl? thedretical but real. 
There undoubtedlf lay the bitterness of the pill. As one of them 
naively remarked a few years later, “‘ itis this new invention of collecting 
" 4 Beer, Colonial Policy, 1754-65, p. 221, # Channing, ii, pa, 
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taxes which makes them burdensome.”? In their own view also 
they needed financial relief rather than additional burdens. Some 
of the colonies had incurred war debts of their own, and were imposin 
local taxation to pay them off. Yet, although they grumbled at the 
legislation of 1764, it is probable that they would have submitted ; 
for the laws of trade were a recognized institution against which 
practical men thought it useless to repine, “Che Stamp Act, however, 
‘was a very different matter. It was an internal tax for tle sole purpose 
\of raising a revenue, with none of those commercial, compensations 
twhich were supposed to flow from the manipulation of tariffs; and it 
"was “ granted ” to the crown by a House of Commons which contained 
not a single member for the areas it affected) Trivial therefore as the 
stamp duties were, they had an enormous result. They gave every 
,colony an identical grievance, thus facilitating combined resistance ; 
sand they provided a simple war-cry, “ No taxatiorf without representa- 
}tion,” with an appeal to the meanest and laziest intelligence. It 
is worth noting that this particular outcome was unlooked-for, even 
by those who were hostile to imperial control. Some of the colonial 
leaders had themselves at the outset accepted posts as stamp-distri- 
butors under the Act. 4 
~ The inhabitants of Massachusetts and Virginia took the lead in 
disaffection. The former were already ruffled by the Sugar Act and the 
stricter administration of 1764. At the end of that year the Boston 
merchants had formed a non-importation society, ple ged to dispense 
. with English manufactures until the grievance should be redressed, 
‘The Stamp Act intensified the movement. James Otis and John 
“and Samuel Adams wrote vigorous protests and sought to bring the 
other colonies into line. By December, 1765, 250 Boston merchants 
“had joined the combination, and those of New York and Philadelphia 
‘were following suit.? The Virginia resistance proceeded largely from 
the fiery personality of one man, Patrick Henry, a lawyer of pronounced 
political opinions. Henry took the position that free men have certain 
‘fundamental. rights, definable apparently at the pleasure of their 
owners, and that no authority, constitutional or otherwise, can enact 
“any binding law contrary to those rights. Although a daring reference 
to King George in one of his éatly speeches in the assembly evoked 
cries of “ Treason!” his eloquence fell ere long upon sympathetic ears. 
Virginian industry was depressed, and many of the leading citizens 
were discontented. Some, like Washington, were bitterly incensed 
at the conduct of the king’s troops in theJate war ; and all were annoyed 
by the condescending treatment accorded to “ colonials ” when they 
visited England or sent their sons there to be educated. Franklin 
himeelf, at eat in an lophile, noticed this attitude: ‘‘ Every 
. man in England;he wrote, “ seems to consider himself as a piece of a, 
1 Egerton, op. cit. p. 101, . 


1A. M, Schlesinger, The Colonial M ican Revolution, 1163-7 
Now York tei 3 mone ‘olonial Merchants and the American Revolution, 8, 
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sovereign over America ; seems to jostle himself into the throne with 
the King, and talks of our subjects in the colonies.” The ancient 
cavalier loyalty of Virginia had long come to an end, and she now 
furnished more leaders to the American revolution than did any other 
state. The question of parliament's right to tax the colonies was one 
upon witich no agreement was possible. It was fatally easy for either 
side to justify itself by arguments which were perfectly logical and 
advanced in good faith. In general we may say that the English 
government proved its point by appeal to sirict legal technicality, | 
and that its opponents took their stand upon those moral rights which 
every man acknowledged in his heart. 

(In the sphere of action the Stamp Act was a hopeless failure from 
the outset. In every colony the people refused to do business on , 
stamped documents ;, in some the officials were"intimidated by physical 
force from stones © perform their duties. At Boston a mob broke 
into the houses of the chief justice and others, and burned all the 
moveables in the street. In North Carolina the inhabitanta of Wilming- 
ton seized the stamp distributor and compelled him to resign his 
office on the spot.1 In most places the revolt was comparatively good- 
humoured, and the burning in of the collector was reckoned a 
suitable emphasis of refusal to buy his wares. Nevertheless on refusal 
all classes were determined. Whilst the mob broke windows and 
danced round bonfires the men of substance acted with more dignity. 

la: the invitation of Massachusetts a congress..assembled at New 
York. Nine colonies sent representatives, who drafted resolutions 
asserting the popular view. For the first time a majority of the 
thirteen had taken common action upon their own initiative. Other 
symptoms of a new spirit followed..- fn New York and New England 
the radicals organized themselves as Sons of Liberty. The impossi-|§ 
bility of using stamps and the ilegakty of dispensing with them| 
satan such commerce as escaped the non-importation movement. 

xports to America fell off, and distress in the manufacturing towns} 
athome became clamorous. arly in 1766 the Marquis of Rockingham, 
Grenville’s successor, repealed the hated “Act.: At Ones there’ was a ; 
revulsion of feeling in America. General joy was expressed, and the,’ 
New Yorkers went so far as to raisesa statue to George III. Th¢ 
figure was of lead, and a few years later its owners were making it int 
bullets wherewith to shoot the king’s troops. At the time the sati 
faction bade fair to be permanent. Six months after the first ne 
John Adams, the radical leader of Massachusetts, declared, “ The 
repeal of the Stamp Act has coihposed every wave of popular disorder 
into a smooth and peaceful calm.” 2 

Grenville protested bitterly against the repeal,, and George IIT., 
at odds with his late minister on most other, miétgrs, shared his 

1G. HE, Howard, Prej#hinaries of the Revolution, 1768-78, New York, 1005, p. 163, 
gives details of similar compulsion in nine colonies. 

‘Sir G. O. Trevelyan The American Revolution, Tondan 1905 & i n 
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resentment in this. Rockingham’s own position was insecure, and 
expediency rather than principle seems to have dictated his action. 
As a sop to his opponents he therefore accompanied the repeal by a 
(Declaratory Act asserting the abstract right of parliament to levy 
taxes on the colonies. “AG tite Sais “tine “amendéd “the Stigar’ Act 
py seducing trom threepence to one penny the duty, on every gallon 
of molasses taken from the French islands to America, and extended 
the lowered impost to the produce of the British West Indies as well. 
Amid the general satisfaction in the colonies this exfension passed 
almost unnoticed. But it contained an important principle :* the 
duty, being levied on British and alien goods alike, was no longer 
colouzable as a measure of trade protection, and became one of revenue 
production pure and simple. Thus was laid the foundation of another 
quarrel two years latef. (he significance of the withdrawal of the 
Stamp Act has been varidusly estimated. One view is that if the 
ruling circles in England had honestly accepted the rebuff, there 
would have been, there and then, an end of trouble with the colonies ; 
another is that repeal was tantamount to the admission of independence, 
since the American radicals were so elated with their victory that the 

proceeded at once to proclaim the laws of trade a nullity. The trut, 

probably lies between the two, for in matters of this sort a clear-cut and 
unqualified statement can hardly ever be made to cover all the facts,t 


The cry against the Stamp Act had been “‘ No_taxation.witheut 
epresentation,” but it is fairly certain that the majority of Americans 


Q 

2 sire for representation in an imperial parliament, They 
regarded it as impracticable ap erous to their interests, and they 
were probably right. To George III. and the Whig statesmen the 


scheme was equally distasteful, and it had therefore little ghance of 
. reaching the stige of experiment. Nevertheless certain proposals of 
imperial federation saw the light at this time and deserve a brief 
notices Pitt’s dalliance with the idea we have already referred to. 
Thomas Pownall, a former governor of Massachusetts, produced in 
1764 a scheme for a combined parliament to sit in London, and appealéd 
to the Anglo-Scottish union of 1707 as a general precedent. His work 
was widely read, but gained him few adherents, Somewhat later 
Joseph Galloway, a Pennsylyanian politician, proposed a colonial 
parliament to sit in America under a president-general appointed by 
the crown. All its Acts relating to common taxation and imperial 
interests were to be ratified by the parliament at Westminster, and 
“conversely those of the latter were to be passed by the American body 
. before attaining the force of law. In internal matters the two branches 
of the empire were to remain completely self-governing. The arrange- 
ment obviously presupposed a British readiness to forego the laws of¢. 


* Trevelyan, one 1. pp. 2-7, holds the foffmer view; and §. G. Isher, The Struggle 

jor American Independence, 2 vols., London, 1908, repeatedly asserts the latter (par- 

: fieularly in vol. i. pp, 62-3, 106-7, and 110). Prof. Hgerto% pp. 192-8, emphasizes 
the truth that the Stamp Acteand its failure were mainly important becanse they 
revesled @ pre-existent botgynsuspected condition of discontent, ; 


Nr 
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trade: in the absence of that an immediate deadlock would have 
resulted. Galloway, although too advanced a liberal for British 
tastes, was a genuine loyalist, and backed his opinions by abandoning 
his property and going into exile after the Declaration of Independence.* 
In reality the conceptions of politics in Britain and America were too 
widely sundered to allow a chance of success to cémbined institutions. 
In America, the representatives sought to control the executive; in 
England they, had sunk to the status of its pensioned dependents. ’. 
The entire deeply rooted system of rotten boroughs and organized 

corruption stood in the way of: federation. Franklin’s account of a , 
general election spoke volumes in a sentence: “The whole venal : 
nation is now at market, and will be sold for about two millions, and 
might be bought... by the very devil himself,” * 

Rockingham went-the way of Grenville in 1766, and colonial policy 
was thrown once more into the melting-pot. Pitt, although still 
disliked by the king, accepted the Harldom of Chatham and the 
leadership of the new administration. His health broke: down soon 
after he had taken the seals, and whilst he lived in seclusion and on 
the verge of insanity others conducted the business of the empire in 
his name. Thus it came about that the Chatham ministry revived the 
animosities which the repeal of the Stamp Act had temporarily stilled, 
and embarked upén an American policy to which Chatham himself 
was opposed. The principal culprit was Charles Townshend, the 
chancellor of the exchequer. In 1767 he undertook to increase the 
revenue by new duties upon tea and manufactured goods—paper, 

? glass, lead and colours—entering the American ports. The necessary 
* Act was accordingly passed through parliament in that year. To a 
| certain extent Townshend’s hand was forced, for Grenville and others 
.of the opposition were loudly demanding American taxation and 
holding out a reduction of the English land tax as an attractive possi- 
bility which would then ensue.? Townshend, however, chose an absurd 
jmethod of effecting his purpose. The new taxes were to be collected 
in American custom-houses. Had they been levied in the English 
ports of departure they might have caused little resistance. Their 
total estimated yield also was only £40,000 a year, a sum trivial in 
comparison with the serious issues invelved. In view of such circum- 
iis difficult to resi impressio sor C) 





Nenin ne scenes as be: 1s g ne ontroversy 
which had begun with the Stamp Act.4 Townshend died in September, 
1767, after making provision for another innovation which was duly , 
cartied into efiect. This was the creation of an American Board of : 
Customs Commissioners to reside across the Atlantic and enforce the . 
laws of trade, which were again relapsing into ineffectiveness since 
Grenville’s hand had been removed. ~ 
4 On these matters sf G. B. Hertz, The Old Colonial System, Manchester, 1905, 
pp. 118-190. ° 
2 Hgerton, pp. 189-90, ? Channing, iii, p. 83. 4 Trevelyan, i. pp. 6-7. 
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Chatham recovered his health and resigned his office in 1768. The 
Duke of Grafton, his principal colleague, carried on for two years more, 
with the addition to the ministry of Lord North, the king’s personal 
nominee. In 1770 North became the prime minister’and so remained 
for ‘twelve years. His long tenure marks the triumph of the king’s 
eflorts to gain the dscendancy over the great Whig families,“gnd his 
administration was in reality the personal government of fleorge IIT. 
In 1768, also, a belated change was made in the machinery of adminis- 
tration, A new office, that of secretary for American affairs was 
created, with a seat in tle cabinet for its holder. The step was a sGund 
one, but the government made an unfortunate choice in- appointing 
Lord Hillsborough as the first secretary. He combined the incompet- 
ence of Newcastle with an affectation of solemn profundity which 
oa the practical and plain-spoken men with whom he had to ' 

eal. 

Townshend’s new customs commissioners seem to have been at 
least partially successful in enforcing the observance Of the laws of 
trade. The revenue from this source, inclusive of the new duties, rose 
from £2000 per annum in 1763 to £30,000 in 1768-74.1 In the latter 

eriod it substantially exceeded, for the first time, the cost of collection. 
Pesinaice: however, broke out once more on the former lines. The 
radical Soe ny revived their Sons of Liberty organizations, and 
goaded the American merchants to renew their pledges of non-importa- 
tion. The latter policy, as regarded the dutiable articles, was pursued 
in every colony save Georgia from 1767 to 1770, Jt failed to achieve 
its object of bringing the pressure of the manufacturing interest to 
bear upon the British government, because the period was one of 
extraordinary briskuess in European trade and home indugtry was 
therefore in a flourishing condition.2 It emphasized, nevertheless, 
the ugly spirit which spread everywhere in the colonies- during these 
years. George ITT. met the rising tide of resistance by ordering troops 
to Boston in support of the commissioners, and by increasing the naval ‘ 
patrols upon the coast. Boston was to him always the fountain of 
disloyalty. “ The capital of Massachusetts, in the eyes of its Sovereign, 
was nothing better than a centre of vulgar sedition, bristling with 
Trees of Liberty, and strewn with brickbats and broken glass; where 
-his enemies went about clothed in homespun, and his friends in tar and 
feathers.” * By 1769 there were nearly 4000 soldiers quartered among 
the 17,000 inhabitants of the town. At first the ah pe were well 
received, but later collisions occurred. An incident of 1770 has found 
its way into history as the Boston Massacre. Some loafers pelted a 
sentry, and taunted him and his comradés with cries of “ Lobsters |” 
1 Channing, ili. pp. 90-1. The figures there given throw doubt on the view that the 
’ laws of trade were, offectife after the repeal of the Stamp Act. ; 


‘ *Sohlesinger, op. cit. pp. 237-8. The whole non-impor®tion movement is fully 
analysed for the first time by this author, See oapooially chash, iii-7, 
5 Trevelyan, i, p. 10, “ ; ‘ 
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and “ Bloodybacks!” the latter in reference to the floggings which 
were common in the regular army. After one of their number had been. 
felled to the ground the soldiers fired and killed four persons. Some 
have magnified the affair as the first outpouring of patriot blood in 
the cause of liberty, but the civilian magistrates of Boston showed what 
they thought of it by inflicting a minor punishmént on two of the 


soldiers and Xcquitting the remainder. ° 
oth enforcement of and resistance to the new duties hed now 
become & matter of ‘prinitiple ‘rather ‘than of practical ‘utility. All 


except thetéa ditty were doing more good than harm to' the colonies, 
for by raising the price they stimulated colonial manufacture of the 
articles concerned. The British government, in fact, was setting up 
a protective tariff against the products of home industry. Lord 
North realized this, and on assuming control of the government in 
1770 decided to remove al] the Townshend duties except that on tea. 
The Duke of Grafton wished to abolish that also, but by a majority 
of one the cabinet voted for its retention, in order to keep alive the 
principle of parliamentary taxation. The concession actually made 
was sufficient to restore partial tranquillity in America. Tho colonial: 
merchants were tired of non-importation, and gladly seized the excuse 
for abandoning it. Tea, even when legally a aie was undeniably 
cheap, and a great deal, especially at New York and Sprig ee 
paid no duty at all. Discontent therefore subsided, and for three; 
years the American question ceased to trouble the serenity of British, 
politics, The American radical leaders, as in 1766, were deprived of 
their war-cry; but it was significant thgt‘on this occasion they felt 
disappointment instead of joy at the loss, and many looked eagerly 
for a, pretext to renew the struggle. eae ae ee 

e have séen the contest between parliament and the colonies twice 
blaze forth. and twice subside ; and on each occasion taxation had been 
the issue.‘ In 1773 the British government renewed the attack upon 
a different line, and this time the quarrel grew without intermission 
until it ended in complete revolution. The East India Company had 
reached a stage of development as a sovereign power which rendered 
necessary a closer supervision by the king’s ministers, and legislation 
to accomplish that end was now inevdable. The Company was in 
financial distress, and therefore asked for a trading concession in 
return for the political power it was suzrendering. It had hitherto 
been compelled to sell its wares, of which tea had become the largest 
item, by public auction in London. British and American merchants 
had thus handled the business*of ré-export and distribution in the 
colonies. { Lord North now passed a Tea Act granting the Company a 
complete d of British duties, together with the right to export the 
tea In its own ships to America and sell it through Nsown agents in 
American ports. Thgbbject in view was twofold, to enable the Company 
to dispose of some seventeen million pounds.of surplus tea in its ware- 
- houses, and, to put an end to the tea-smuggling which still continued 
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in the colonies. Smuggling would cease to be a paying business when 
the Company was selling tea free of Hnglish duty whilg¢the amugglers 
could only obtain supplies which had paid that duty.* 
In theory, and had there been no smuggling, the cost of tea to the 
American consumer would have been halved by this’ arrgngement. 
But the interests, Both of the smugglers and of the legitimate American 
merchants, were attacked. In England ‘itself there had been much 
resentment against the great Compaiy’s monopoly ;sand to extend 
it to” mntitifious colonies was soon shown to be a blunder against 
which the financial concession was but a straw in the balance. The 
first fleet of tea-ships reached America towards the end of 1773. At 
Philadelphia the inhabitants firmly demonstrated to the Company’s 
officer that they would not allow his cargo to be discharged. He 
therefore withdrew without landing a single chest. At New York the 
same course was taken, and there also violence was avoided. At 
Charleston the tea was landed, but remained unsold in the warehouse. 
At Boston three ships entered the harbour, and in face of a violent 
agitation the governor insisted that their ladings should be discharged. 
On December 16, the day before that appointed for the work to begin, 
‘a party of disguised men boarded the ships and threw the tea into the 
water whilst the townspeople lined the shore in enjoyment of the 
‘spectacle. 
he defiance was too open and too well organized to be overlooked. 
But before considering the counter-measures which led rapidly to war, 
it will be as well to glance briefly at the attitude of prominent statesmen 
towards the question. Benjami in had resided almost continu- ' 
ously in England since fhe end of the Seven Years’ War. He was the 
colonial agent for Pennsylvania and later for Massachusettsand other 
colonies in addition. Whilst maintaining generally the colonial view 
he had worked honestly for conciliation, being a lover of England and 
a personal admirer of George III., of whom he said, “I can scarcely 
conceive a king more truly desirous of promoting the welfare of all his 
subjects.” JFranklin’s high reputation and his influence with British 
statesmen afforded the best hope of a settlement until 1773. In 
that year an incident arose which converted him into an enemy. He 
had obtained possession of eertain private letters which reflected 
unfavourably upon the conduct of royal officials in Massachusetts, 
He sent them to his friends in Boston, with a request that they should 
not be made public. The Bostonians, however, printed them. 
Franklin was called before the Privy Council in England and subjected 
to an hour’s abuse by the solicitor-géneral, who plainly called him a 
thief. He listened without moving a muscle, but he never forgave the 
ministers who were present at the scene. Tho Harl of Chatham, 
after his resigne#ion an $768, lived ten years longer in broken health 
and without assuming any public office, He spake frequently in the 
House of Lords, and was the one figure in the er of British statesmen 
Schlesinger, pp. 262-70, gives the beat account of the whole transaction. 
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whom the colonjsts regarded with affection and respect. It is doubtful, 


however, whether he could have done more than postpone an outbreak 
fad he been in power. He declaimed against direct taxation of the 
colonies, but he was a passionate believer in the mercantile system 
and the iqeal of self-sufficiency which was the real root of the trouble ; 
and whilst denouncing the Stamp Act he had asserted the right of 
parliament 8 legislate for the empire in all other matters. His faith 
in imperial federation might have led him to a constructive policy, 
but he never put his proposals into definite shape until the time for 
them was past. * George ITI. was hostile to colonial claims from the 
outset, although the ericans long considered him as their friend, 
possibly because he hated Grenville. The colonial question really 
filled a secondary place in his mind until his victory over the Whigs 
in 1770. Then his isritation grew until it culfhinated with the news 
from Boston in 1774. After that date he was on the side of uncom- 
promising repression. Among the men of minor weight Edmund 
Burke agreed with Chatham on the theoretical supremacy of parliament, 
but he was no lover of the mercantile system and disliked any measures 
which savoured of tyranny. “Great empire and little minds,” he 


said, “ Bp ill together.” “Freedom . . . is the true Act of Navigation 
which binds you to the commerce of the colonies, an ‘ou. em 
the time was small in comparison e opinion his speeches and 


writiigs have gained him with posterity. Lord Shelburne, a member 
of the ministry until 1768, resigned in that year as a protest sae 
the Townshend measures. He represented a rising school which saw 
little utility in the possession of colonies of any kind. 


On the’subject of American opinion it is also necessary to be clear. \. 
i ht up to tre ope’ of hostilities, and even for some time atter- 
ards, t would seem. that ie majority i - Tadicals had n10 desire 
or complete separation. at they worked for was emancipation 
om the control of 


arliament and from the shackles of the mercantile 
system, Having ohtaitied that, they would have been content with 
tthe status of a self-governing dominion under the British crown. One 
puthority holds that this solution would have been ee until 
‘the very moment of alliance with Frarce in 1778.1. The language of 
- Washington and others supports such @ view, and the exiled Galloway 
i testified that in 1775 not one-fifth of the colonists sought independence. 
And always, it must be remembered, there was a considerable body 
of positive loyalists, by some estimated at half the total population, 
who had no sympathy with insurrection even for a limited object. 





‘he American revolution, like most others, began in fact with a negative 
rather than 2 nositive Dp TpaSse. and Was Irom its awn fires tha nere 
emerged & new patriotism to be satisfied onty by the working ont of 


its destiny in the gydse of complete national i 
he royal answersto the Boston ow azag not long delayed. In 


1 Egerton, BP. 221-2, . 
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Warch, 1774, Lord North introduced in parliament the retaliato 
‘Measures by which George Il, hoped to make o signal example a 
those who had despoiled the Kast India Company. ogton 


Eo Act decreed the closing of Boston and the removal of its custom- 
ouse to Salem, uaaT Sich Bees EHS inhabitants should offer repara- 
tion for the wasted tea. (The Massachusetts Government Act, which 
followed, abolished the local election of the councillors Gnd jurymen’ 
and the holding of town meetings, thus practicallz uiline the 
charter. ee Transportation Act allowed the trial in Tngland? Teena 
of inthe slony of ofioeiy Bauased OF murder committed in the coursel 
of their duties, that is, in aiding the governor to repress the inhabitanta, 

e fourth of the series, the Quebec Act, appears to have boen 
independent of the retaliation policy,” am have been passed in the 
ordinary development of Canadian business.’" Its terms, however, 


roved as offensive to the Americans SuTeR, 
and its effects thus belong to this part of the subject: (Is fronted to 
the French Canadians the free practice of the Catholic ‘religion, still 
rigorously ‘baxitied ii New England, and ‘exteldéd’the area of Canada 
to include the whole region north of the Ohio and east of tho Mississippi, 
the country already marked down for the future expansion of the 


older colonies. Whilst passing these Acts Lord North strengthened the 
troops in Boston and eanatarred $he governorship to General Gage, 
ender-in-chiel on the spot. 

The other colonies ab once took up the cause of Massachusetts, and 
gitts of food and resolutions of sympathy poured into Boston from 
all parts of America. To concert common measures delegates from 
= colony but Geor ia met at Philadelthia in Soptambar— This 
meeting is known as the First Continental Congress. Heére Joseph 


pier 


Galloway brought forward ‘is ‘plan of imperial federation already 
referred to. Many members of the Congress approved of it, but. 
‘considering that America was the agerieved party in the present 
* dispute, they preferred to proceed instead to a Declaration of Rights. 
This document, whilst expressly allowing the authority of parliament 
jjto control imperial trade, declared that the_Americans_could_not 
submit to the laws of 1774 and other objectionable measures which 
preceded them. ‘The delegates next bound themselves and their 
‘ constituents to an association for a general seottoge of commercial: 
} intercourse with England until grievances should be redressed. Th 
tone of the Congress was dignified and restrained, but throughout the 

persecutinrorieyanecs and oficials broke out, and 

at Boston Gage found himself virtually beleaguered through the 
autumn, in’ s condition bordering upon warfare with the revolutionary 
countryside,, - 
On the ninsteSntheof “Apri 5 p firs shed, Gage 
had despatched a column from Boston to destro}ysome warlike stores 


collected at Concord. Op its way the force enoguntered the coloni 


1 Everton, pp. 243-6, 
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militia at Lexington, passed through it after a skirmish, and fulfilled ’ 
its mission.” Then, retiring to Boston, the soldiers were harassed all 
along the toute by ever growing bands of marksmen, who picked them 
off from behind cover until they reached their shipping on the northern 
shore of, Boston Bay. In all the British force of 1000 men lost about! 
a quarter of its numbers, whilst the American rey amounted to 
less than a*hundred. ( The news set the can a, Everywhere; 
the militias were called out and the enlistmen ar army Fegan: ‘ 
‘wo,months alter Lexington a large New Magland fares was blockading 
Boston, where Gage had rode reinforcements bringing his strength 
up to 7000 men. In June the Americans occupied the Charlestown 
peninsula on the noithem side of Boston harbour and orested batteries 
from which it was possible to bombard the shipping and the town. 
Gage found it necessary to dislodge them, afid the Battle of Bunker { 
Hillensued. Two assaults failed with terrible loss ; the third succeeded 
largely because the defenders had run short of ammunition, There 
had been much loose talk about the cowardice and indiscipline of the 
Americans, to which the ovent of the battle came as a harsh corrective ; 
for although the British troops were left in possession of the ground 
they had paid a heavier toll for it than in any victory of the Seven 
then at Maas ane cpipres leader wae said, “I wish we could sell 
them suet e.same : a8 ; 











Sone a second Congress ~ 
ha Pana a PPiiladelphie, It er the organization of ‘the army ~ 
and appointed Washington to the chief command,) But it considered ‘ 
ite ag agung against the ae Measures of the ministers, and not ! 

st_the royals eOrge 6 latter was still 

recognized as king even in aor usetts after the fight at Lexirigton.* 
The constitutional fiction was similar to that under which Pym and 
Hampden had taken up arms in 1642. Si was vitally Haporiant ta, 
maintain it, for it alone left the way : eaceful se settle 
The Congress therefore proclaimed that it was resisting 2 
nove agaressions upon the recognized liberti 

Tt wo 6 arms when nger of § 

0 en en embodied these pronouncements in @ memorial to the 
inng Somionly known as the offering in 
“efiect to return to the position of 1763. To do so would have been 
to abandon parliamentary erorenecy over the colonies, and to that 






















cely aman in Hngland waa ready to . Even Chatham and 
Burke emanded its recognition a8 2 imina o the concessions 
they were now urging upop he governme nt. Georg gahimself was in 
no mood for compromise and From him ame the Tanision ba 2205 * 








alone must decide the questi Lord North, wi any forebodings 
obeyed his master and it was Bhtish po ee calhewabaly coe 
| verted rebellion fgc'a limit ject i t 8 of 
Puclepenenis oe omplete submission. 
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To later generations the fate of Canada appears as one of the most 
important decisions of this critical year. Since the conquest the 
province had been under semi-military government, and the French 
population had settled down with less friction than might, on the whole, 
have been expected. The British officials had been competent and 
fair-minded men, a description which was eminently true of Sir Guy 
Carleton, who now filled the post of governor. Generation¢ of warfare 
with New England had left a hatred which a few yearg ag could 
not efface, and the Quebec Act, by legalizing the Catholic religion, 
had convinced the Canadians that they had more to°gain from the 
British connection than from throwing in their lot with their Puritan 
neighbours. Constitutional theories, also, made little appeal to the 
French seigneurs and the illiterate peasants who had always rendered 
obedience to absolute power. Canada had submitted without question 
to the Stamp Act. When, therefore, in the summer of 1775, the 
Americans seized the frontier posts on Lake chee and proceeded 
later to march into the province, they found little support from the 
inhabitants. Carleton concentrated his defence at Quebec. In 
attacking the town the American leader Montgomery was killed, and 
his colleague Bonedict Arnold found his troops melting away by 
desertion and disease. He persisted in the attempt until the summer 
of 1776, and then withdrew. The expedition, although ostensibly 
a failure, had the effect of diverting large British reinforcements from 
the American coast to the St. Lawrence, where they were almost 
useless for the main purpose of the war. 

| The prospect of a long war-.opened up by George IIT.’s determined 
| attitude paved the ree for an extension of Amencan claims.” In the 
winter of 1775-6 Was Gran army adopted & new national flag, 
a visible symbol to every beholder of a definite breach with the past. 
George ITI. returned no answer to the Olive Branch Petitién, byt Lord 
North passed on Act through. parliament, prohibiting. all trade with the 
rebellions colonies. Thomas Paine, an English radical, published a 
+widely read pamphlet assuring the Americans that independence was 
their only road to freedom and that by proclaiming it they would secure 
foreign aid. Men of property dreaded the mob-rule and disorder which 
threatened to raise their heads imthe absence of any legitimate govern- 
nent, American debtors owed British creditors between three and 
six imillion pounds, all of which might conveniently be wiped from the 
slate by séme irrevocable act.” All these ware contributory circum- 
stances, but the rapid movement whi 















efly from the America had combmed 
to set on oot an army. army to be effective presupposed a nation 
behind it, with itscoporate spirit and its patriotism resting upon 
1 Channing, iii. p. 243 For fuller details on the invasion Wi Canada see below, 
part v. chap. ii. 
* Hertz, ap. cif. p. 129. 
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some definite foundation, That foundation Congress supplied in the 
Declaration of Independence, agreed to without a dissentient! at 
Philadelphia on July 4, 1776. Its drafting was the work of Thomas 
Jefferson of Virginia ; its substance embodied the political theories of 
Locke and the claims of natural liberty which the colonists had urged 
during thé past twelve years, By it the colonies cofistituted themselves 
the United* States and a sovereign power; capable of negotiating 
alliances as anequal with other prospective enemies of Great Britain. 
The concurrent intention of frammg a common government proceeded 
more languidly,*and was not practically achieved until after the close 
of, the war. 

George III. was determined upon a military conquest, although 
from the outset he did not lack advisers who told him that in face of 
united resistance it was impossible. America resistance in fact was 
not united. The Declaration was the work of an energetic minority. 
Every state had its loyalists, and the doubters and waverers were 
still more numerous. Washington even in the early years had hard 
work to keep his soldiers together, and the difficulty increased as 
time went on. They deserted to the English in hundreds and to their 
own homes in thousands. The active loyalists fought on the British 
side: one authority mentions fourteen regiments principally recruited 
from among them.” It may well be that the king was right, and that 
if Britain and America had stood alone in the world he would have 
worn down his rebels in the end. How he could then have rebuilt 
his ravaged empire save by the very concessions which would have 
obviated fighting at the outset is not eyident. Probably the subject 
never entered.his mind. But he was not left to work his will without 
interference.) His generals failed in 1775-7 to make much impression 
upon the Atnericans. -After the latter date the war merged into a 
world-wide struggle in which the Bourbon monarchies and the minor 
sea~powers of Europe combined to reverse the decision of 1763, and to 
pull down the supremacy which Pitt had established. For the present 
we have to consider briefly the events of the firat, uncomplicated period, 
when there was still a chance of victory or compromise. 

Whilst Arnold was failing to conquer Canada in 1775-6, a British 
expedition under Sir Henry Clintonamade an equally unsuccessful 
attempt to reduce the Carolinas. Clinton relied upon the loyalists 
of the south, but they were already dispersed before his arrival. He 
was defeated in an attack upon Charleston and retired to join the 
main army, where Sir William Howe had succeeded Gage in the chief 
command, In March, 1776, Howe evacuated Boston, being convinced 
that no useful result could be obtained by lingering in the New England 
capital. He sailed away by sea to Halifax, and thence in July pro- 
ceeded to open a new campaign in the middlg states, These latter, 
he was assured, wey2, unlike New England, luke-warm in the rebellion, 
and offered the best opening for the work of reconquest. In July 

+The New York delegates abstained from voting. ’ Hertz, op. cit. p. 96. 
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and August Howe occupied Staten Island and Long Island, defeated 
Washington’s men at Brooklyn, and entered New York. Washington, 
with less than 5000 men remaining, retreated across the Delaware to 
Philadelphia, and the American cause seemed lost. Washington 
himself confessed that “the game was pretty well played gut.” At 
this point Howe, who was a skilful commander in action, was smitten 
with an unaccountable ‘it of dilatoriness. At the end'of the year 
Washington reorganized his forces, recrossed to New Jerrey, annihilated 
a Hessian detachment at Trenton, and remained in occupation of the 
interior parts of the province, whilst the British still keld the environs 
of New York. 

The year 1777, had the British plans been fulfilled, should have seen 
the back of the rebellion broken. That it did not do so was due partly 
to the incompetence df the home government; which failed to co- 
ordinate the actions of its generals, and still more to the peculiar nature 
of the American resistance, whereby armies broken in the field were 
able to subsist on the countryside and reunite after their enemies 
had passed, and large bodies of ostensible civilians turned themselves 
temporarily into soldiers and gathered in superior numbers round any 
threatened point. This was especially true in New England, where 
the male population formed an armed militia able to carry on its 
civilian labour until the moment for action arrived, The object of the 
British plans was to bring the army under General Burgoyne, which 
had gone to Canada in the previous year, down the Hudson valley 
into the main theatre of the war. Howe at New York seems to have 
considered that Burgoyne could accomplish this task without assistance, 
and he therefore continued his campaign against Philadelphia in the 
opposite direction, trusting that Burgoyne’s move would prevent the 
New Englanders from reinforcing Washington. According to one 
account the carelessness of the secretary-at-waz, in neglécting to send 
off a despatch, prevented Howe from learning until too late what was 
required of him. The miscalculation entailed the disaster which ended 
the first phase of the war. 

Howe remained at New York until the end of July. Then he em- 
barked his army and sailed to Chesapeake Bay, at whose northernmost 
limit he landed a month laters From this point to Philadelphia was 
no great distance. He defeated Washington at the Brandywine 
River, and entered the city on September 26. There he commenced 
another long period of inaction, which lasted until his supersession 
in the following year. 

In the meantime Burgoyne quitted”Canada in July with an army 
of 7000 men, of whom nearly half were German mercenaries. By 
the end of the va he had traversed Lake Champlain and reached 
Fort Edward on the Hudson River. At this point his difficulties began. 
His force diminished by the lengthening of his Symmunications, and 
by fighting with the New Englanders who gathergd in ever increasing 
pumbers about his line of march. On August 16 hi lost 800 men at the 
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Battle of Bennington. By the end of September he had only 5000 
left, and was being encircled by 20,000 Americans in a hilly, wooded 
and roadless country with whose intricacies the enemy were familiar. 
A swift retreat, regardless of the loss of his immense train of guns and 
baggage, might have saved him, but he still trusted to be succoured 
by a force moving up the river from New York.* Sir Henry Clinton, 
left by Howe at that city, did indeed attempt a diversion, but his 
numbers wereytoo small and his move too late to save Burgoyne. The 
latter, after losing more men at the two battles of Freeman’s Farm 
(September 19 and October 7), surrendered the remains of his army to 
General Gates at Saratoga on October 17.4 The loss of 7000 men 
was not, in the then condition of the empire, an irretrievable military 
disaster. €But in its effect upon European politics Saratoga was 
decisive, for it brought into the field those énemies of Great Britain 
who had hitherto hesitated to take up the cause of the United States. 
During threes years the British armies had failed to subdue the 
rebellion. They never again had the chance to do so unhampered by the 
spectators of the contest. 


1 By tho torms of the capitulation the troops were to be disarmed and transported 
to England ; but Congross violated the agreement and detained thom as prisoners, 
For these py in dotail soa Fortescue’s British Army, vol. iii. An excellent short 
account is in Political History of England, vol. x., by W. Hunt (1905). 


CHAPTER IX 


THE FALL OF THE MERCANTILE EMPIRE, 1778-1783 


Wut1um Pret, in crititizing the treaty of 1763, had said: “ You 
leave to France the possibility of reviving her navy.” He had predicted 
a disastrous outcome from such lenity, and the Dus de Choiseul 
immediately set to work to prove him right. Even before the peace 
Choiseul had set on foot measures for reconstructing the French marine, 
and after it he never slackened the energy with which new ships wero 
built, new models elaborated, artillery improved, the maritime con- 
scription overhauled, and officers, seamen and gunners trained 
unceasingly for the sole object of revenge—revenge ipen the power 
which had seized the supremacy of the seas and heedlessly, out of 
the plenitude of its conquests, returned to the Bourbon sovereigns 
some crumbs of their lost colonial possessions. By 1770 he had 
doubled the paper strength dnd probably trebled the value of the fleet 
as compared. with that of 1763. There were at the end of these seven 
years of effort sixty-four ships-of-the-line actually afloat, and the 
dockyards and arsenals had been brought to a high state of efficiency. 
Nor did the work stop there, although Choiseul himself" disappeared 
from public life. In 1778 the number of capital ships had sen to 
eighty, there were 67,000.seamen on the books, and 10,000 gunners 
drilled regularly every week. In the two decades which followed the 
Seven Years’ War the spirit of Colbert returned for the first and last 
time to the old navy of France. 

Concurrently with the naval renascence Choiseul elaborated a 
great diplomatic plan of campaign. In his mind the events of the 
future hinged upon the coming revolt of the American colonies, which 
he regarded. aa certain from the day when Canada changed hands, 
and as imminent from 1766 when agitation enforced the repeal of the 
Stamp Act.’ ‘To utilize the expected opportunity he sought a close 
alliance with Spain and a concentration of naval and mercantile effort 
in the Mediterranean and Caribbean Seas. By control of the former, 
he held, France wouldche ‘rendered secure against European attack ; 
by that of the latter she would be able to dictate fie course of events 
Party 1800 06 ie Torseinanon'de la France & P iitablissemendi tes Hiats-Unia, 5 vols., 
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in America, and to build up a tropical empire to compensate the loss 
of Canada, For that loss he seems tacitly to have felt relief rather 
than regret, in common with other French thinkers of the time. It 
was recognized that, as a colony, Canada had always been a failure, 
and its zecovery after 1763 never formed part of the national plans, 
In realizing his programme Choiseul made sorfe progress until his 
public carfer was abruptly cut short by s miscalculation in 1770. 
In the Mediterranean he carried out the conquest of Corsica (1768-9), 
secuxing & naval station to neutralize the British possession of Minorca. 
He had also in’ view designs upon Egypt, from which, like Napoleon, 
he had visions of a new line of advance towards India. With the 
Spanish alliance he succeeded so far that in 1765’Charles ITI. made 
tariff concessions having the effect of favouring the export of French 
goods to the Spanish colonies. The Frenclf West Indies recovered 
their prosperity, but an attempt to plant new French colonies in 
Guiana ended in failure. In the meantime Choiseul watched keenly 
the pare of disaffection in British America and of party discord in 
England. In 1770 he judged, somewhat prematurely, that the time 
had come. A Spanish force from Buenos Ayres sailed to the Falkland 
Islands and expelled with a high hand a few British settlers who were 
established there. The Spanish government appeared ready to justify 
its action by declaring war, and Choiseul was anxious to support his 
ally. Louis XV., however, old and disillusioned, refused his consent. 
He dismissed Choiseul and backed out of the dispute, and Spain 
surrendered to the British contentions. The events of the next ten 
years proved Louis to have been right.and Choiseul wrong, for war in 
1770 would probably have resulted in another Bourbon humiliation 
and the’strengthening of the British supremacy. For this reason Choi- 
‘seul has been denounced as @ visionary and a fanatic. Nevertheless 
he was a true prophet and his work contributed vastly to the shaping . 
of the world’s history. ' 
The mantle of Choiseul fell upon the Comte de Vergennes, a cooler 
and more patient man, not less inspired with the thirst for revenge, 
but able to wait until the. times were really propitious to the project. 
In 1774 Louis XVI. succeeded to his grandfather’s throne, and Ver- 
gennes took direction of foreign affaixs in a ministry wherein the great 
Turgot had charge of the finances. Turgot, like certain new thinkers 
in England, conceived that the whole system of colonial monopolies 
was fallacious and valueless, and he had therefore no sympathy with 
wars for the transference of colonial power. He warned the king that 
the finances of France in particular could not sustain enother conflict. 
Vergennes also had his reasons for delay, and France remained a . 
spectator of the opening campaigns in America, To Vergennes the 
deterrent was an abiding fear of the Hart ofChatham. The French 
state papers of 1775 depict this terror as carried to an almost ludicrqus 
pitch. If‘Hnglaitd crushed her colonies.would she not, flushed with 
‘triumph, employ’ her resuscitated armies and fleets in conquering 
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the Bourbon West Indies? If the colonists foiled her, would she 
not seek indemnification in the same quarter? Had Chatham 
deliberately stirred up the revolt in order to return to power as a 
mediator? Was he, with perfidious subtlety, seeking that position 
in order that he might rally under his command all the forces of British 
and American patriotism and lead yet another crusade against the foes 
whom he had spent his life in despoiling ?1 Such were the pictures 
which the French statesmen conjured up in the opening year of the 
rebellion, and so wildly were they out of touch with the reality, of an 
England torn by faction and governed by such Machiavellis as Lord 
North and George III., and of Chatham as he was, a wreck in body 
and mind, his counsels shunned by sensible men, and his eloquence 
reduced to mere raving and denunciation. 

When the fighting of £775 failed to subdue the*colonists Vergennes 
recovered his confidence and began to think that the occasion might 
be at hand for the Bourbons to intervene. In the following year he 
at one time advised immediate war if Spain would consent to take the 
lead. But Spain, although hostile to England, loathed the Americans 
as heretics and supplanters of her own ancient claims to all the west. 
French naval preparations also were not complete, and the British 
success at New York decided Vergennes to wait once more. He 
himself had no love for colonial aspirations. “ France,” he wrote, 
“may be content to remain a spectator whilst Englishmen rend their 
own empire to pieces. Our concern in the matter is that this war 
should last.” He therefore granted a loan to the States, threw open 
the French ports to American. privateers, and connived at the supply 
of munitions by French capitalists. In July, 1776, Silas Deane arrived. 
in Paris to conduct this business on behalf of Congress. He distributed 
commissions broadcast to privateers and military adventurers, and did 
his best to spread the belief that if France mtervened’ she should 
obtain, for sentimental reasons, the European monopoly of American 
trade. In the following year Benjamin Franklin appeared as the 
senior American‘envoy. He was received with enthusiasm by society, 
as a sage of antiquity returned to earth. A gust of sentiment over- 
spread the country for the virtuous republicans of the west, and 
volunteers flocked across the aAtlantic to place their swords at 
Washington’s disposal. Many returned disillusioned by practical 
contact with democracy, and one wrote at the close of 1777, “ there is 
a hundred times more enthusiasm for the revolution in any Paris café 
than in the whole of the United States.” =A 


€ 

1 Doniol, op. off. i, pp. 42, 81, 117, 

*Fortesque, British Army, iti. 297. The popular sentiment for demooratio ideals 
was undoubtedly  factox in the French decision, But it was a aubordinate factor, 
serving to bring the French peoplé into line with the policy their government had long 
determined on. M? Jusserand, in his introduction to J. B. @erkins’ France in the 
American Revolution, Boston, 1911, holds that love of liberty wa the-principal motive 
of France, and that the people foreed the hands of the court, hich contaitied~many 
Kentailee who hod renounced designs of revenge for the Trey of Paris, But the’ 
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Whilst these transactions were going forward Vergennes negotiated 
with Spain, That country had a long list of ancient and recent grudges 
against England—the successive losses of Jamaica, Gibraltar, Minorca 
and Florida, and the age-long infringement of the Spanish laws of trade. 
But the Sonntenence of rebellious colonists seemed too high a price to 

‘pay for tile satisfaction of these grievances, for the loyalty of Spain’s 
own South American possessions was by no» means above suspicion, 
and the exampje of the north might prove contagious. She therefore 
hung pack and left France to take the initiative. Throughout 1777 
Franklin worked in Paris with unexampled tact and assiduity. The 
great figure of Chatham still haunted the imagination of Vergennes, 
and the capture of Philadelphia, coupled with rumours of smashing 
victories by Burgoyne on the Hudson, counselled delay to the wary 
court of France, At length on December 2 came news of the actual 
truth, the surrender at Saratoga six weeks before. Within a fortnight 
France recognized the United States as an independent power, and the 
framing of an alliance was taken in hand. On February 6, 1778, 
Vergennes and Franklin signed treaties of commerce and military 
co-operation. True to Choiseul’s ‘policy, France placed first the 
disruption of the British empire. Neither she nor America were to 
make peace until England had acknowledged the independence of 
the United States. France then renounced all claim to Canada or an 
territory upon the mainland of tho continent east of the Mississippi, 
but she reserved a free hand to make conquests in the West Tanles 
and elsewhere. 

For England the alliance altered the, whole aspect of the struggle. 
Lord North announced the news to parliament in March, and all 
realized that the civil war in the colonies was merging into a conflict 
with the maritime powers of the world. For a moment it seemed as 
though the British government might do as Vergennes had feared— 
call off its forces from America and fall, with a united nation behind it, 
upon the Bourbon powers. In February North had abolished the tea 
duty, renounced the right to tax the colonies, and repealed the Boston 
Port and Massachusetts Government Acts. Ambherst, the veteran of 
the Canadian conquest, recommended a naval blockade only against 
America, and @ military withdrawal gvould have been popular with 
the Opposition, which had received the news of Saratoga “ with a howl 
of insulting triumph.” + In spite of this display Fox and his followers 
were keen to beat the French: Chatham himself, who had forbidden 
his son to serve against America, despatched him with his blessing to 
take his place in the garrison of Gibraltar. _ But George IIT. refused to 
face the facts. The Americans were his prime enemies, and he declined 
balance of evidence is against this view. Trench statesmen were not controlled by 
public opinion, and Vergennes and his coadjutors, althoygh they may have admire 
English institutions hated the British world-power, and were deterymined to bring it 
low. Compare Perking op. cit. 210; Sir G. O. Trevelyan, George ITI. and Oharles Fou, 
i. 206-8; Doniol, i. pe 


+4 Fortescue, iii, p. 24 
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to relax his grip upon them. The colonial war therefore continued, 
and the flower of the army and navy remained upon the American 
seaboard instead of blockading the Bourbon coasts, and sweeping up 
their possessions as they had done in the Seven Years’ War. In this 
decision the king’s evil genius was Lord George Germaine, the secretary 
for America, and, to a less extent, Lord Sandwich, who todk control 
ofthenavy. Both these ministers are unanimously accused of adopting 
and adhering to false strategic views ; and still worse,-of acting con- 
sistently a8 the enemies of the unhappy commanders afloat and jn the 
field. Under their administration every general and admiral new 
that for the least mishap his reputation would be blackened by the 
government which employed him. Not so had Pitt drawn victory 
from disaster. 

The interest of 1778, the first year of the new war, centres around the 
proceedings of the fleets. On April 15, the Comte d’Estaing sailed 
from Toulon with a strong squadron, passed the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and made for America, His passage was very slow, and news of his: 
coming preceded him. Sir Henty Clinton, knowing that New York 
was open to capture, hastily quitted Philadelphia im order to march 
to its defence ; and Lord Howe, the British admiral, escaped with his 
warships and transports from tho Chesapeake ten days beloro d’Estaing 
sailed in. Had the latter, who took twelve wecks to cross the Atlantic, 
arrived sooner he might have captured both fleet and army and ended 
the war at a stroke? At New York a little later the same chance 
presented itself. Howe, whose ships were far inferior in force, showed 
a bold front, and d’Hstaing” avoided the encounter and passed on to 
Rhode Island. This had been occupied by the British in 1776, and 
served as a naval base after the evacuation of Boston. Howe*followed 
d’Hstaing and again by superior leadership foiled him without fighting 
a battle, and saved both the port and its garrison. After these failures 
d’Estaing sailed for the West Indies at the beginning of November. 
His conduct led to much dissension between the ranch and the 
Americans, and to a suspicion that France was not eager to see the 
colonies independent before she had made her own profit out of 
the war. In home waters Admiral Keppel went to sea at the head of 
the Channel fleet. He mot the Gomte d’Orvilliers off Cape Ushant and 
fought an indecisive action, principally memorable for its demon- 
stration of the effect of politics upon naval efficiency. Keppel, a 
Whig, was balked of a victory by iis refusal of a Tory subordinate 
to obey his orders. The Tory ministers then had the admiral tried | 
for his life on charges brought against fim by the man who had been 
in fault. The court-martial vindicated Keppel, but such was the 
disgust aroused by the whole incident that some of the ablest officers in 

1 Pamphleteers ¢nd journalists, well known to be in government pay, were employed 
‘to poison the publio mind against Burgoyne, the Howes, Clinton and Keppel. See 
Trevelyan, George III. and Fox, passim. 

dstdmiral Mahan, Navies in the War of Independence, Londt, 1913, pp. 62-3, 
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a 
the service refused to accept commands while Lord Sandwich remained 
in power! : 

D’Estaing’s departure from America to the West Indies was dictated 
by a geographical factor which had a regularly recurring effect through- 
out the war.: From the beginning of August to the beginning of 
November*the islands were subject to violent hursicanes and unsafe 
for the operstions of large warships. At the end of the hurricane 
season winter conditions were setting in on the American coast. The 
great fleets on either side are therefore usually found in the West 
Indies“in the spzing and early summer, on the continental seaboard 
in the late summer and autumn, and returning to Hurope or the West 
Indies in the winter. In 1778 a British force left New York for Bar- 
bados on the same day as d’Estaing sailed from Boston for Martinique. 
The governor of the latter island had already é4aken Dominica. The 
British now retaliated by capturing St. Lucia, although d’Estaing 
as before was in superior force. In the summer of 1779 the 
French took Sf. Vincent and Grenada. There was at this time 
considerable disaffection among the planters in the British West 
Indies, many of them sympathizing more or less openly with 
the enemy. The Bermudians even went so far as to send delegates 
to Congress.* 

In the winter of 1778-9, the British government came to the decision 
to employ the bulk of its forces in a reconquest of the southern states, 
Georgia, the Carolinas, and Virginia. This region was accordingly 
the scene of the later campaigns of the American war. New England 
after Saratoga was not again assailed, .New York remained the 
British headquarters, linked with the armies in the south by sea 
communications depending for their maintenance upon the superiority 
of the British fleets to those of France. That superiority, as we shall 
see, was overthrown at a critical moment, and the whole plan ended 
in disaster. Its inception was largely due to Lord George Germaine, 
who was persuaded that the loyalists were in the majority in the 
southem states and would make their conquest an easy matter. As 
a beginning a British force sailed down to Georgia at the end of 1778 
and took Savannah on December 29. In the succeeding two months 
the whole of Georgia was overrun and apparently subdued. D’Estaing, 
returning from the West Indies in the hurricane season of 1779, made an 
attempt to recapture Savannah but was beaten off. : 

The most important event of 1779 was the entry of Spain into the 
war. On April 12 she signed a treaty of alliance with France, and, the 
Bourbon powers undertook the*invasion of England and, the siege of 
Gibraltar. Spain, however, never expressly allied herself with the | 
Americans, and displayed no interest m securing their independence. 

1 A full account of the court-martial appears in Trovelftan’s George III. and Fos, 


chap. y. It throws a olédr light upon the almost incredible vileness of political life _ 
at the time. : 


® Fortescue, iii. pp, 269-60. 
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Her motives were simply the recovery of possessions lost to England 
in previous wars. : 

At this point it is opportune to survey the opposing forces. * At 
sea the Bourbon powers had some 140 ships-of-the-line, those of 
France being extremely efficient, those of Spain excellently built but 
poorly handled. England had nominally 150, but many “existed on 
paper only, having bean allowed to fall into such deciy that they 
were never able to go to sea. In the strength of floetg actually afloat 
the British were usually much inferior to the allies. In frigates and 
privateers the latter, aided by the Americans, were also stronger, It 
was computed that 3000 British ships, about one-third of the mercantile 
marine, were captured during the war. France possessed, for those 
days, an enormous regular army, unbampered by the continental 
campaigns which hads drained its strength in the Seven Years’ War. 
This army was always available for the invasion of England, and its 
presence on the Channel coast forbade the sending of proper reinforce- 
ments to the British in America. The Spanish troops were also 
sufficiently numerous to besiege Gibraltar and Minorca simultaneously 
and to appear in superior force in the Gulf of Mexico. The British 
army, as always in the warlike eighteenth century, waa inadequate in 
numbers. It consisted for the most part of the highest atid the lowest 
orders in society, rola by mercenaries hiredin Germany. The 
professional classes, the tradesmen, and the working men above the line 
of pauperiam were scarcely ener in it, and it never occurred to 
anyone that they should be. e people who amongst them furnished 
the bulk of public opinion were thus hardly touched in person by 
these long wars, which perhaps. accounts for the persistent jingoism 
of the times. The militia, as distinct from the regular army, was 4 
force for home service only. It had been reconstituted by Pitt in the 
Seven Years’ War. In 1778, on the threat of invasion, it was called 
out and trained to the number of 39,000 men. Thus poorly equipped 
the old mercantile empire faced the world-wide coalition of the enemies 
its successes had raised up. A contemporary writer, summing up the 
history of 1779, declared: “ Whether it proceeded from our fault, 
or whether it was merely our misfortune, mankind seemed to wait, 
with an aspect which at best hespoke indifference, for the event of that 
ruin which was expected to burst upon us.”2 And the worst was yet 
to come. 

Spain formally declared war in June, 1779, having already concerted 
plans of invasion with the French. In July the united Bourbon armada 
entered the, Channel and hovered eff‘ Plymouth. To its sixty-six 
battleships the British could not oppose half the number. But divided 
counsels caused delay, and a terrible epidemic broke out, particularly 
in the Spanish skips, .A gale drove the great fleet from the English 
coast, and it" was too disordered to return, The greatest menace of 
the century passed away with scarcely a sliop fired. The Comte 


ees is Annual Register, quoted by Trevelyan, op. i. il, p. 12, 
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4 
d’Orvilliers, the allied commander-in-chief, was so heartbroken that 
he entered a monastery and died shortly afterwards. 

On the American side d’Estaing left for Europe after his failure at 
Savannah. Tp his absence the British undertook the second instalment 
of their gouthern reconquest. Sir Henry Clinton withdrew the British 
troops from Rhode Island and led an expedition to the siege of Charles- 
ton, the capital of South Carolina. In May, 1780, the city surrendered 
with nearly 7000 American soldiers. Clinton returned to New York, 
leaving Lord Cormwallis in command in the south. Cornwallis overran 
the Carolinas but had never sufficient men to secure his gains. The 
republican forces continually reformed behind him, and the presence 
of numerous loyalists in his ranks rendered the fighting the most 
bitter and barbarous in the war. In the victorjes of Camden, Guildford 
and Hobkirk’s Hill, and the defeats of King’s Mountain and Cowpens, 
his forces melted away. By the spring of 1781 the British held little 
more than the three coast capitals of Savannah, Charleston and 
Wilmington ; and Clinton at New York, watched by the French and 
American armies, could send but scanty aid. 

During this period the Bourbon fleets concerned themselves little 
with the fortunes of the colonists In 1780 de Guichen, the French 
commander, oporated in the West Indies, and when the season became 
unsuitable he returned to France. Sir George Rodney, the British 
admiral, fought an indecisive action with him near Martinique, and the 
balance of power in the islands remained unchanged. A British 
attempt to revive the ancient project of seizing central America 
succeeded so far that San Juan in Nicaragua.was taken. Then sickness 
annihilated the expedition and the remnant withdrew. Nelson, as 
a young“officer, was -present, and barely escaped with his life. 

At home the situation grew steadily worse, The minor sea-powers 
of Europe complained bitterly of the British contention that all enemy 
goods in neutral ships were contraband of war. Vergennes on the 
ether hand had proclaimed that France repudiated this doctrine and 
would maintain the right of neutrals to convey all but actual munitions 
of war. Frederick of Prussia, although not appearing as & principal, 
instigated the neutrals to take action,’ and Catherine IZ. of Russia 
stood forward as the champion of the Yreaker powers. Russia, Sweden 
and Denmark together formed the Armed Neutrality, pledged to fight 
for the principle that “ free ships make free goods,” that contraband of 
war did not include naval stores, victuals or general merchandise, and 
that a blockade to be legal mugt be really effective with the blockading 
ships lying close to the ports concerned. Prussia and the German 
Empire joined the league in 1781, Portugal and even Turkey in 1782. 
The isolation of Britain was complete. _ 

Holland went to greater extremities. Her'doftcern in the contraband 
trade was larger even than that of the Baltic countries. Her West 
Indian island of Sf Eustatius, which she threw open to the shipping 

4 Trevelyan, op. cit. ii, p. 77. 
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of the world, became a huge depot for the supply of. munitions to 
America. In 1780 John Adams, the New England politician, travelled 
to the Hague and, with an ability comparable to that of Franklin, 
won over the Dutch statesmen to a recognition of Amerigan independ- 
ence. The British government, apprised by captured despatches of 
what was going on, seized the excuse for declaring war in December, 
1780. It was perhaps the only firm and well-judged stroke to the - 
credit of Lord North’s cabinet, for Holland, with her cotonies defence- 
less in the Hast and West Indies alike, was less dangerous as an,open 
than as a secret enemy. In the following year Rodnéy captured 8t. 
Eustatius and the neighbouring island of St. Martins, with £4,000,000 
worth of booty and nearly 200 sail of contraband traders. In the 
east the fall of the Dutch factories of Trincomalee and Negapatam 
followed shortly on the news of the war. : 
The war in America now drew towards a decisive result. In the 
spring of 1781 Cornwallis saw much of his work in Carolina already 
undone and considered that the conquest of Virginia was indispensable 
to the establishment of the British position in the south. Germaine 
in England persuaded himself that the Carolinas were firmly subdued, 
and also held the invasion of Virginia to be the next step. He therefore 
authorized Cornwallis to march northwards. Clinton at New York: 
disliked the idea but was obliged to acquiesce. He sent such forces 
‘as he could spare to the Chesapeake to assist Cornwallis. Washington 
was also pms to stake all upon a great stroke. In his case it was a 
counsel of despair. His troops were mutinous, diminishing in numbers 
and worse provided than everbefore, and he saw in Congress and the 
people at large an increasing selfishness and indifference to the outcome 
of the war. His only hope lay in utilizing the services of a fins French 
force which had crossed the Atlantic under the Comte de Rochambeau 
in the previous year. France at last realized that she must render 
efficient aid or witness the collapse of the American cause. The Comte 
de Grasse sailed for the West Indies with a great fleet in the early 
summer. He found awaiting him an sppeal~fronr Washington and 
Rochambeau to co-operate on the American. coast. He collected 
troops and money in the French islands and arrived in Chesapeake 
Bay at the end of August. Cofhwallis waa already in Virginia, having 
entrenched himself at. Yorktown in anticipation of aid from New 
York, hilar tare pr ta French allies now marched southwards to 
crush Cornwallis "Grasse held the approach by sea. Rodney, 
sixty-seven years old and a martyrto-gout, had gone to England to 
recaver his health, leaving Admiral Graves on the American const. 
Graves, with nineteen ships against twenty-four, attacked de Grasse 
in the Chesapeakee He was beaten off and retired to New York to 
refit. During.his absénte the sieze of Yorktown moved.to, its con- 
clusion. Comwallis found himself penned in by land and sea, the 
greater part of his men sick, and his camp sweptjoy the French and 
Aifferican guns, He surrendered: his whole force o} {\ October 19, 1781. 
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This was virtyally the end of the American war. George IIT. was for 
carrying it on, but he found himself alone in that opinion. Parliament 
decided to take no more offensive action by land against the colonists, 
and early in the following year Lord North resigned, together with his 
tragic ministers for war and marine. By neglecting every maxim 
which Pitt_had exemplified they had ruined the empire. In the words 
of Admiral Mahan, “‘ No hostile strategist’ could have severed the 
British army more hopelessly than did the British government.” 

Whilst the British forces evacuated successively Savannah, 
Wilmington, Charleston and New York (1782-3), the Bourbons still 
remained to be dealt with. In 1781 Suffren led a fleet to the Indian 
Ocean with results which we have detailed in a previous chapter. In 
the west Rodney’s forces followed the capture of St. Hustatius with 
that of Demarara ahd Essequibo on the mainland of Dutch Guiana. 
But whilst this was going on the Spaniards from New Orleans took 
Pensacola and by so doing reconquered the whole of Florida, which 
they had ceded to Britain in 1768. De Grasse, before leaving for 
Yorktown, had taken the small island of Tobago. On his return in 
November, 1781, the French rapidly recaptured the lost Dutch colonies, 
St. Eustatius, St. Martins, Demarara and Hssequibo, and roceeded. 
to the conquost of the British Leeward Islands, St. Kitts, Nevis and 
Montserrat. At the same moment a Spanish expedition overran the 
Bahamas. The Bourbon leaders now concerted a design upon Jamaica, , 
and it seemed as though the British flag was fated to disappear from the - 
West Indies as well as from the continental colonies. 

At this critical juncture Rodney arrived once more from England. 
The ships which he brought with him rendered his united fleet about 
equal to’ that of de Grasse. He brought the latter to action on April 
12, 1782, near the Saints, some small islets between Dominica and 
Guadeloupe.’ The result of the battle was a British victory, the only 
decisive one gained against the French in this war. Rodney broke 
the French line, captured de Grasse himself and five battleships, took 
two more a few days later, and ruined the whole French fleet. At 
once the position of affairs was completely altered. Nothing more was 
heard of the conquest of Jamaica, and the smaller islands were again 
at the mercy of Great Britain. by 

In European waters in 1781-2 the war was waged more fiercely than 
ever. In both years Bourbon fleets cruised in the Channel and 
threatened, without accomplishing, a landing on the English coast. 
Sir Hyde Parker encountered a Dutch squadron in the North Sea and 
' barely defeated it after a stubborn battle. Gibraltar Had been since 
1779 @ focus of interest. In that year the Spaniards blockaded it, 
and later they developed their operations into an active siege. During 
a defence lasting for three years and seven Motths the,garrison under 
General Eliott were three times relieved and revictualled. On the 
first occasion Rodfey, sailing for the West Indies at the close of 1779, 
destroyed a Spaniyh squadron off Cape St. Vincent and conducted™his 
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supply ships to the rock, Again in April, 1781, noarly a hundred 
sail with food and troops broke the cordon. In the following year the 
allies, seeing peace imminent, made a supreme effort to.take the fortress, 
For a week, in September, 1782, an unprecedented bombardment and 
the use of novel engineering devices were tried in vain. _ Shortly 
afterwards Lord Howe carried out the third relief, and the long siege 
ended with the war in February, 1783. Minorca was less fortunate. 
A Spanish army began the siege of Port Mahon in Julyn 1781, and in 
ie following February the citadel was surrendered after a heroic 
efence. . : 

Apart from this loss and that of Florida the British Empire had made 

' good its possessions against the Bourbon powers, although the American 
‘colonies were irretrievably gone. Financial exhaustion was now 
everywhere apparent. Lord North had raised his‘last loan at ruinous 
interest, France was far gone in the bankruptcy which Turgot had 
predicted, and the American Congress had subsisted {rom the outset 
on paper money which was now hardly worth the cost of printing. 
The destruction of the commercial and maritime wealth of all the 
combatants had been enormous. These considerations rather than 
any decisive victory of the fighting forces led to the opening of peace 
negotiations in 1782. 

Tard Shelburne was now the British prime minister. Although he 
still boggled at independence, and was willing to make large concessions 
in return for a purely nominal allegiance, he was obliged to concede 
a full recognition of the sovereignty of the United States, On im- 
portant details the British -negotiators gave way in two notable 
instances: they failed. to secure protection for the loyalists from the 
vengeance of their fellow-countrymen, and they agreed to the fullifica- 
tion of the Quebec Act in so far as it concerned the lands between the 
Ohio and the Mississippi. The Act (of 1774) had annexed this territory 
to Canada; it was now confirmed to the United States, having been 
in effect conquered during the war by an American eek leader, 
Other boundary questions were left to be settled at a later date. As 
to the loyalists, their lot was a hard one. Vindictive persecution, 
of which Washington approved, drove them from the land of their 

‘ birth. Many settled in Nova*Scotia and Canada, and the British 
government compensated them for their losses to the extent of 
£4,000,000. Their claims amounted to more than double that sum. 
On these terms Great Britain provisionally acknowledged the independ- 
ence of the United States in November, 1782, pending the conclusion 
of peace with ‘her other enemies. 

With France and Spain preliminaries were agreed to early in 1783, 
and the definitive, treaty was signed at Versailles in September. 
Between Britajn and Frdiice there was in the West and Hast Indies a 
mutual restoration of conquests, except that Fraiice retained Tobago. 
In Newfoundland the French fishing rights werd) strengthened and 
the*British gave an undertaking not to settle the astern shores of the 

‘ : fA £ \ . 
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island. In Africa, France kept Senegal, taken in 1779, and Britain 
returned Goree, takenin the same year. Spain retained her reconquered 
possessions of Minorca and Florida. A separate treaty restored to 
Holland her lost posts in India and the Caribbean with the exception 
of Negapatam, which was kept by the Hast India Company. 


The Treaties of Versailles mark the end of ‘much that has hitherto 
bulked largely "in this history—of the three centuries of competition! 
between the western nations for sea-power and colonial wealth, of the 
mercantile empire which Great Britam had built upon the ruins of her} 
rivals’ undertakings, even of the economic beliefs which had underlain 
the whole conduct of the civilized world. Democracy had won its 
first victory, and sociql questions were soon to sypplant the old struggle 
for national wealth as the mainspring of men’s actions: it was but 
a short six years from the peace of 1783 to the fall of the Bastille. The- 
old British empire was torn into two portions, and the larger was lost - 
to it~—the thirteen states had contained five-sixths of the white men 
who dwelt overseas under the British flag. At home industrial changes 
and the birth of new ideas in economics and ethics were teaching a new 
gencration $0 doubt that political and racial ascendancy were the true 
goals of national life, Adam Smith published his Wealth of Nations 
and Lord Mansfield pronounced the first judgment against slavery 
whilst the American conflict was in progress, And after the independ- 
ence of the United States the mother-country’s trade with them, 
contrary to prediction, increased more rapidly than ever before. 


The causes of the great American reyult have appeared from time 
to tye in Our nant Si the diy when Endicott and Winthrop 
arrived In Massachusetts Bay. They group themselves broadly 
under two heads, political and economic. In politics, comparing 
colonial administration Bette and after 1688, we see that the victory 
of Pecliamant ih that year, the establishment of responsible goyern- 
ment in England, was not conducive to better administration of the 
Gdlonias; [nstlar iiterésts acquired “@ too crushing weight ‘fn the 
national counsels : “aii irrésponsible king, even of the Stuart type, had 
always realized that he was the ruler not of England only, but of Ireland 
and the colonies as well ; the members df the Commons who influenced, 
and in the last resort controlled; the ministets of the eighteenth century 
were prone to take a nayrower view and to regard the colonists, not as 
fellow Englishmen, cy as potential rivals and competitors who could 
= be safely allowed political Fights ws ‘Englishnreh at home, 


Bot extended to America, The electors of England, few and corrupt 
as they were, at least could remove the executive if i, became intolerable 
to them. Those of, America could denounte® their governors and 
bring about a deadlock which prejudiced the welfare of the state, but 


their governors, sti) held office until an outside authority chose to 
remove them. (Ax rican constitutional rights remained in the § 
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stage throughout the eighteenth century. But when, all is said, it 
was the Toeeng of the mercantile opus system which exemplified 
the political-grievance and prepared the way for the explosion. In 


importance the economic was to the political as the concrete to the 
abstract. The system was devised with an eye to the plantation 
colonies of the Restoration, weakly populated by white men and 
incapable of self-defencé against naval attack. In’ nurturing those 
colonies in their sickly stage it cannot be denied that thesystem worked 
to admiration. Without the protection of its sea-power they avould 
have perished as New Netherland and New France perished in the 
fierce colonial wars. But in the hands of a Parliament wherein vested 
: interests had too great a weight the system was inelastic. When the 
; New England and middle colonies throve and supported a large 
| population mercantilism could see in them an exclusive market for 
; ae manufactures, and nothing more; it could not endure that these 
. rising peoples should take a share in the rich plantatien trades. The 
idea permeated and vitiated all intercourse: colonials were not equals 
but subjects of the citizen at home, Amid these wide considerations 
articular measures sink a little [rom the prominence which their 

_ labels have acquixed for them: “ s_not.th A 
repeal of the Stamp Act, i 
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erent nations on the maxims of the counter.” 1 After all analysis 
etails these words of a contemporary seem best to sum up the ¢ 
of the matter. ; 
Of the separation it is customary for English writers to speak/witi 

regret, and to expatiate upon the means by which it might have heen 
avoided or at leash postponed. But, from the perspective of the 
present day, is it not a matter for congratulation that it hgppened when 
iwidid? Had the colonies remained part of the empire the great cosraq- 
politan emigration of the nineteenth century would still, so far as we 
can see, have taken place. Germans, Slava, Latins, Scandinavians aed 
disaffected Irish have combined to produce in America a nationality, 
English-speaking indeed, but out of sympathy with England on many 
important issues, The facts of population are inexorable. The 
effective government of such an*empire would have moved ere long from 
the banks of the Thames to those of the Hudson, The great British 
dominions of the nineteenth century would have been exploited as 
much by Americans as by ourselves. And the people of the British 
Isles might now or in the future—if the suggestion is not too fantastic 
—be contemplating their own forlom war of independence against 
the great non-British combination which had engulfed them, 


peste Young, quoted ly Lecky, ii. p. 241. Of Adam Smith, 1776: “The 


if. 


epking arta of tmderling tradesmen are thus erected intoepolitical maxima for the 
conduct of a great empire.” g 
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AUTHORITIES. PART IV. 


General : For the detailed English history of the period covered by this part the 
olassic authoyties are Lord Macaulay's History of England and W. E. H. Leoky’s 
History of England during the Highteenth Century. More modern works dealing 
with the’ same period are The Political History of England, vols. viii., ix. and x., 
by R, Lodge, I. &. Leadém and W. Hunt respectively ; and the relevant chapters 
in the Cambridge Modern History, vols. v., vi. and vii. A. D. Innes’ Britain and 
her Rivals in the Eighteenth Century, London, 1895, gives a concise account of the 
colania] wars. For naval history the leading authorities are the same as those 

? mentioned for Part iii., ch. ix. The Hon, J. W. Fortesoue’s History of the British 
Army, vols. ii. and iii., London, 1899, etc., becomes inoreasingly valuable for 
colonial as well as military history as the eighteenth century progresses. Other 
works useful throughout the period are Prof. H. E. Ugerton, British Colonial 
Policy, already mentioned, and Sir J. R. Seeley’s Rupansion of England, London, 
1883. The latter, brilliant and stimulating as it is, contains some generalizations 
which are questioned by later authorities, 


oY A 
CHAPTERS I. AND Tl. FROM 1688 TO 1739 


The history of the American colonies during this period is told in J. A. Doyle’s 
works mentioned among tho authorities for part iii, up to 1714. From that 
daio onwards the same suthor unites the whole subject in one volume, The 
Colonies fnder the House of Hanover, London, 1907. A good American work on 
the same poriod is H. B. Greene’s Provincial America, 1690-1740, New York, 1905. 
*The second volume of Prof. Channing’s History of the United States (New York, 
1908) is very valuable, and on matters of policy should be compared with Eger- 
ton’s worl. The two may be considered as typitying the American and British 
views respectively. O.M, Dickerson in American Colonial Government, 1696-1765, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1912, gives a full explangtion of the Board of Trade and its 
influence. The late Mr. G. L. Beer did not live to continue his Old Colonial 
Sygtem for the period subsequent to 1689, He had treated it summarily, however, 
in his first work, The Commercial Policy of England towards the American Colonies, 
New York, 1893. The West Indies in their economic aspect receive detailed 
treatment it I. W. Pitman’s Development of the British West Indies, 1700-68, 
Yale, 1917, which is # mine of statistical information. A useful view of colonial 
matters in general is contained in the introduction to Acis of the Privy Council, 
» Colonial Series, vol. ii. (1680-1720), 1910, ed. by W. L. Gran} and James Munro, 
The sentiments of the English people towards colonial subjects, especially in 
relation to economic doctrines, are fully explained with a wealth of illustration 
from contemporary sources by G. B. Hertz in The Old Colonial System, Manchester, 
1905, and British Imperialism in the Bighteenth Oentury, London, 1908. For 
Walpole’s colonial and commercial policy see Lord Morley’s Walpole, London, 
1889 (re-issued, 1908); N. A. Brisco, The Heonomic Policy of Robert Walpole, 
New York, 1907; and Rt. Hon, J. M. Robertson, Bolingbroke and rae 
London, 1919. ‘Two useful monographs are those of G. B. Hertz, “ England and 
the Ostend Company,” Ing. Hist, Review, xxii. 255-79 ; and J. 8. Barbour, William 
Paterson and the Darien Company, Edinburgh, 1907. 


CHAPTER I. THE OLD FRENCH COLONIAL EMPIRE 


The Cambridge Modern History, vol. vii. ch. ifi.°(By Miss Mary Bateson), gives 
an excellent short afcount of the planting and development of French coloriies 
in America and thA West Indies, Longer works are Francis Parkman's Pioneers 


of France in the a World and other books by the same author; and R.G. | 


Thwaites, France 


merica, 1497-1763, New York, 1905. On the economie side, 
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seo 9. L. Mima, Colbert’s Weat Indian Policy, Yale, 1912, and Picrre, Bonnassionx, 
Les Grandes Oompagnies de Commerce, Paris, 1802. Tho period 1880-1900 saw 
the issue of a number of French works on colonial history, contemporary with 
a renewed French interest in colonization. Some of these should be road with 
caution, since they were not purely historical in their inspiration : they partool 
to some extent of the natyre of propaganda, the argument being that bev paste 
colonial empire in the eighteenth century would have been a magnificent success 
but was thrown away by the ineptitude of the Bourbon government’ To this 
period belong H. Castonnet des Hosses, L’Inde Frangatse avant Dwpleia, Paris, 
1887; and Tibulle Hamont’s Dupleiz, Paris, 1881, and Lally -Tofiendal, Paris, 
1887. Col. G. B. Malleson’s History of the French in India, 2nd ed. (reissued), 
Edinburgh, 1909, an earlier work, gave the lead in glorification of Dupleix. 
Prosper Cultru’s Dupleiz, Paris, 1901, is more critical in method and goes far to 
shatter the legend. A good general history is Honri Weber's La Compagne 
Francaise des Indes, Paris, 1904, written in a lively and emphatio style, and 
dealing with much besides purely Indian affairs. Henri Grojous in La Compagnie 
Francaise des Indes Orieniales de 1664, Paris, 1911, treats the subject in its ad- 
ministrative and financial aspects. De la Colonization chez les Peuples Modernes, 
by Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, 6th odn., Paris, 1908, is international in scope, as its * 
title indicates, 


CHAPTERS IV. AND VI. INDIA, 1709-1785 


During this poriod the Hast India Company’s commercial interests become sub- 
ordinate in importance to its military ad olen concerns. Tho forfaer, how- 
ever, may be studied in F. P, Robinson’s Lrade of the Hast India Company, 1700- 
1818, Cambridge, 1912. Genoral histories covering the poriod are Malleson’s’ 
French in India, above referred to; Beckles Willson’s Ledger and Sword, vol. ii, 
London,'1903 ; Cambridge Modern History, vol. vi.; and Sir A. O, Lyall’s Rise and 
Hupansion of British Dominion in India, 5th edn., London, 1910. ‘The naval 
and military history of the Anglo-French wars may be read in Mahan’s Injluence 
of Sea Power on History and Fortescue’s British Army. J. RB. B. Muir's Making 
of British India, 1766-1868, Manchester, 1915, contains reprints of many jm- 
portant documents, Indian history in the eighteenth century is especially strong 
on the biographical side, Lives of Dupleix and Lally have been noticed under the 
heading of chap. iii. A good short life of Olive is Col. G. B. Malleson's Lord Olive 
in the Rulers of India Series, Oxford, 1898. Fuller and more recent works are 
those by Sir G. W. Forrest, Life of Olive, 2 vols,; London, 1919, and H. Dodwell, 
Dupleis; and Clive, London, 1920. The career of Warren Hastings has probably 
inspired more writing and more controversy than that of any other Indian states- 
man, Sir A. C. Lyall’s Warren Hastings (inglish Men of Action Series), London, 
1889, is short, concise and impartial. eson’s Life of Warren Hastings, London, 
1804, is more detailed, and devotes itsglf to a complete vindication of its subject 
on sll the charges brought against him. Sir G. W. Forrest's Administration 
of Warren Hastings, Calcutta, 1892, presents documentary evidence not previously 
brought to light. Warren Hastings in Bengal, 1772-4, by M. B. M. Jones, Oxford, 
1918, is a study on economic lines of a short period. Macaulay’s Hssays on 
Clive and Hastings are still widely read. They are however full of prejudiced 


and inacourate statements, and at the presentalay are valuable more for their 
literary than their historical qualities. | 


‘ CHAPTER V THe CLASH OF EMPIRES, 1739-1763 


OF the wars of Jenkins’ Ear and the Austrian.succession fn their bearing upon 
British colonization there exists no complete study dealing fit naval, militar 
and diplomatic affairs. They must be read in the Political History:of England, 
the Caimbridge Modern History and. the works of Innes,’ Fditesoue and Mahan 
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already referred, to. A recent addition to naval history, Admiral H. W. 
Richmond’s The Navy in the War of 1789-48, 3 vols., Cambridge, 1920, should 
also be consulted. For the Seven Years’ War there are in addition some excellent 
guides, For English readers the most illuminating is Sir J. 8. Corbett’s England 
in the Seven Years’ War, 2 vols., London, 1908, which is especially valuable for 
Pitt’s pringlples and methods and his justification agains} criticisms which have 
been leveled at him. The works ‘of M. Richard Waddington, Louis XV. et Ie 
Renversemeni ‘des AUiances, Paria, 1896, and La Guerre de Sepi Ans, 5 vols., Paris, 
1899, etc., entor into full detail from the French point of view whilst maintaining 
strict impartialily in matters of controversy, They show the colonial struggle 
in its fue relation to European affairs. The larger work is at present unfinished, 
volume v. leaving us in 1761. The campaigns in Canada are well described in 
A. G. Bradley's Fight with France for North America, London, 1900, and, more 
technically, in A. Doughty’s Siege of Quebec, 6 vols., Quebec, 1901, etc. Colonial 
policy in relation to the struggle receives attention in G. L, Beer, British Colonial 
Policy, 1754-65, New York, 1907; Miss Kate Hotblack, Chatham's Colonial 
Policy, London, 1917; and Miss G. S. Kimball, Correspondence of William Pitt 
with Colonial Governors, 2 vola., New York, 1906, the latter giving tho text of the 
despatches. Beer’s work should be compared with an article by H. Hall on the 
same subject in American Historical Review, vol. v. p. 672. Two recent Lives of 
Piit should also be studied—those of A. von Ruville, 3 vols., English translation, 
London, 1907, and B. Williams, 2 vols., London, 1918. The former gives a German 
view which somewhat disparages certain aspects of Pitt’s oarcor. The latter is 
a whole-hearted culogy. Certain authorities bearing upon the Ohio question 
have been referred to in the footnotes. 


OHAPTER VII. AMERICAN POLITICS, 1689-1763 


For this chapter the chief authorities are those given for colonial affairs under 
the heading of chaps. i, and ii., and more particularly the works of Doyle, Egerton, 
Greene and Channing. For the latter part ofsthe period see also Beer's Colonial 
Policy, 1764-65, and H, Hall’s paper in the American Historical Review, An 
article by.B. Williams, ‘‘ Chatham and the Representation of the Colonies in the 
Imperial Parliament,” Hnglish Hist. Review, xxii. p. '766, also has some bearing 
on the subject, 


CHAPTERS VII AND Ix. THE AMERICAN REVOLT AND THE 
FALL OF THE MERCANTILE EMPIRE, 1763-1783 


Of the immense literature, general and special, dealing with this subject it is 
necessary to make a somewhat narrow selection of works pre-eminently useful 
for the various points of view. In addition to the longer histories already 
mentioned which take the American Revolution as a whole in their course, the 
following works should be noted: G. E. Howard, Preliminaries of the Revolution, 
1763-75, New York, 1905, and C. H. van Tyne, The American evolution, New 
York, 1905. These are compleméntary to one another, being consecutive volumes 
in a large series on American history. They present a clear, fair and straight 
forward account of the period. A® stan English work is that of Sir G. O. 
Trevelyan, The American Revolution, 4 vols., London, 1899, ete, It begins with 
the Stamp Act and goes to 1778. The same author continues the subject in 
George the Third and Oharles Fox, 2 vols., London, 1912-14. He is sympathetic 
towards American contentions and especially valifbbe for his sccount of con- 
temporary English politics and their relation to the great affairs. 8. G. Fisher, 
in The Struggle for American Independence, 2 vols., London, 1908, advances novel 

_ Views on some pointa, but should be read with caution and in comparison with 
other authors. A. i. Schlesinger’s Colonial Merchants and AmeFican 
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Revolution, 1763-76, New York, 1917, is » valuable elucidation of a matter hitherto 
obscure, the origin and effects of the non-imporiation policy. G. B. Hortz’s 
Old Colonial System is very illuminating on the sovial, economic and sentimental 
aspeots of the struggle. Becr’s Colonial Policy, 1754-65, gives in its later chaptors 
the best account available of Grenville’s fiscal measures. For the participation 
of the Bourbons in the war see Henri Doniol’s Histotre de la Participation de la 
France & ? Etablissement des Hitats-Unis, 6 vols., Paris, 1886-99, a great work which 
must be regarded as the finafauthority on the subject. Thoss who desire a more 

‘ condensed account will find much of Doniol’s substance embodied,in J. B. Perkins, 
France in the American Revolution, Boston, 1911. For the military campaigns 
there are many authorities. Forteacue’s British Army, vol. iii.,,i8 the most*recent 
and comprehensive, dealing with all the world-wide aspects of the contest. The 
author is emphatic upon the half-hearted nature of the revolt and the fact that it 
was more than once upon the verge of collapse, This is somewhat damaging to 
the revolutionary epic as formerly conceived in America, and has drawn some 
adverse oriticism in reply. eAdmiral Mahan’s Influence of Sea Power upon History 
ip especially full on the naval campaigns ; the same author has also reprinted hia 
contribution to Laird Clowes’ Royal Navy under the title of Navies in the War of 
Independence, London, 1913. Another work dealing with the,same subject is 
G. W. Allen's Naval History of the American Revolution, 2 vols., Boston, 1918, 
especially interesting for personal and Hiogap eel dotails, and the privateering 
warfare upon which Mahan touches only lightly. 
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{In order to facilitate the rapid following-up of the history of an institution or 
policy through a long period, entries relating 1o such matters have been made as 
exhaustive as possible and grouped under comprehenstve headings. Examples are: 
Colonial policy and administration, Navigation Acts, Slave trade and slavery, 
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418, 
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13, 16- 17, 24, 26, 42, © 
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427, 482- 
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48, 378-9, 306-7, 404-5, 406, 407. 
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panies, east India; constitutional 
arrangements, 408, 4il, 433-14, 410-17 ; 
political conditions, 1707-40, 363-4, 
411, 412-18. 
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Iniercursusa Magnus, 41, 246. 

a oa trade of, 6, 470, 480; Spaniards 
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Teontala, 281, 334, 354, 357. 
Italy, trade with, 7, 13-18, 14, 27-8, 29, 
43-4, 47, 53. 
Ivan the ‘Terrible, 89-91, 114-15. 
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Jamaica, 210; English conquest, 252; 
British colony, 261, 266, 287, 2907, 
332, 463. 

James I., policy of, 147, 158, 163, 166-7, 
169-70, 179-80, 182, 208-9, 216-17, 220, 
221-2, 296; and the Navy, 165. 

a oe TL, a8 Duke of i Se 257, 267, 268, 

» 283, $12; a8 King, 
271, 284, 298, 327. ? 
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Jeharfgir, Emperor, 223, 224. 
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Judde, Sir Andrew, 82, 83. rn 


Karikal, 360. x” 
Kasimbazar, 306, 347, 374. 

Kent, Isle of, 185-6. © 

Keppel, Admiral, 401, 448. r 
Kingston (Jamaica), $82, 342, ” 
Kirke, Sir David, 206, 853. | 
Knight, John, 233, 


La Bourdonnais, Bertrand de, 360, 365-7. 

La QalissoniéreAdmiral, 391, 395. 
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Lally, Comte de, 979-84, 

Lane, Ralph, 131-2. 

Lancaster, Sir James, 96, 122-8, 124, 216, 

teal Archbishop, 161, 167, 197, 108. 0, 

ies Roné, 352. e 

Law, John, 361, 368-0, 

Lawrenoo, Colonel Siringor,-368, 360, 370, 
371, 382. 

Leeward Islands, anti ae 11, 241, 248, 
206, 268, 287, 2 89, 45 

Loicestor, Rarl of, 109, vio. 
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, Levant, trade with, 28, 43-4, 49-50. See 
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path dere ae of, 438-2. ~ @ 
a key M. de, 380-3. 
el of English Policy y, The, 28-9, 
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Liverpool, trade of, 341. 
Loske, John, 275, 328. * 
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Lok, John, 85, 98. 
Lok, Michas!, 94, 118-20. 
London, trado of, 4, 13, 21, 81, 253; and 
discovery, 74. . 
Long Isldnd, 200, 276, 277, 280. 
Lords of Trade, Tho, 264, 287, 302, 328. 
Loudon, Earl of, 396, 399. 
Louis XTV., policy of, 280, 315, 384, 335, 
365, 356, 357. 
Louishonrg, 336, 360, 368, 388, 390, 393, 
Louisiana, 354, 359, 406. 
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1430, 26; 1485-9, 40-1, 44, 51; 1540, 
45; 1662, 45; 1559, 51; 1650, 243, 
258; 1651, 246-7, 258, 298; 1660, 
258-9; 1663, 250, 262; 167], 259 2; 
1672-3, 259, 301; 1696, 328; 1699, 
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346; 1729, 346; 1731, 345-6; 1733, 
346, 424, 420% 1734, 346; 1730, 346; 
1764, 429; 1766, 482; 1767, 433-5 s- 
1770, 435 ; 1778, 435-6; in general, to 
1688, 246, 247 n., 259-60, 263, 264-6) 
274, 276, 277, 288, 286, 288-0, 291, 
291-4, 297-8, 301-2, 303; 1680-1783, 
328, 332, 339, 342 n,, 346, 429, 424, 
433, 434, 437. 
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20-1, 24-5, 34; 1485-1558, 46, 77-80; 
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1689-1783, 325-6, 339, 342, 442; New 
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205-7, 262, 285-7 ; °1689-1783, 336, 338, 
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$34, 339-40, 342, 300, 431, 436, 442, 
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Port Nolson, 316, 38--5. 
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Shaftesbury, Barl of, 267; 272, 315, 

Shah Alam, Emperor, 410, 411, 413, 
Shelburne, Lord, 487, 454, 
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Shipping, development of mediaeval,. 
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10, 20-1, 32-4, 79, 185, 206, 218, 349, 
263, 287, 288, 301 7., 335, 339, 342, 407, 
450. See also Navy. 

Shirley, Sir William, 388, 394-5. 

Shuja-ud-Daula, 410, 

Siorra Leone, 68, 312. 

Silva, Guzman de, 102, 103. 
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99-105, 182, 262-3, 275, 276, 288, 204, 
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Spain, trado with, 16, 24-5, 26-7, 48, 47-9, 
184, 258; treaties with, 1489, 43; 
1604, 147, 154, 169; 1670, 290; 1713, 
336; 1760, 343 x., 390 m.; 1768, 406 3, 
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vs 99-105, 147, 161, 207, 336, 343, 
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162, 217, 218-22, 
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